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INTRODUCTION TO A SURVEY OF RENAISSANCE 
STUDIES* 


By Louis B. Wricut 


At a time when the modern world seems about to disintegrate 
into chaos it is natural for us to speculate curiously on the origins 
of our present way of life, to wonder about the genesis of ideas 
and beliefs that have moulded the social, economic, intellectual, 
and spiritual fabric of what we have been pleased to call our civi- 
lization. Although no universal agreement can be reached about 
the origins of anything, there is fairly general acceptance of the 
notion that the modern world began with what is somewhat vaguely 
described as the Renaissance. The nature of this break with the 
past—indeed, the question of whether there was a break— is a sub- 
ject for infinite debate, as well as for infinite investigation and in- 
terpretation. But clearly a movement became discernible in the 
fifteenth and gathered such tremendous momentum in the sixteenth 
century that not until the middle years of the seventeenth century, 
in most countries of Europe, did it exhaust its energy. During these 
years of violent upheaval, the world was reshaped. If the changes 
were less sudden and complete than may be suggested by the im- 
plied metaphor of the word Renaissance, the conditions of life and 
thought in western Europe differed so radically by the mid-seven- 
teenth century from those that had prevailed in the mid-fifteenth 
that every country seemed transformed, if not indeed reborn. Be- 
cause most of the ideas and concepts that we think of as peculiarly 
a development of the modern world had their effective beginnings 
in this period, there has been, in recent years, a vastly stimulated in- 
terest in Renaissance studies. In the past half-century, since the 
development of the techniques of scientific scholarship in historical 
investigation, innumerable treatises and works on Renaissance his- 
tory have appeared. This field has become a favorite for historians 
and students of literature alike. So much work has been done that 
one occasionally hears that Renaissance history is a stale subject, 
that the mine is exhausted, that the ore is too poor for profitable 


Eprror1aL Norte: For several years the Committee on Renaissance Studies 
of the American Council of Learned Societies has had for one of its objec- 
tives a survey of the scholarship in this field. In the present issue of the 
Mopern LANGUAGE QUARTERLY appear an introductory essay and four biblio- 
graphical essays on the Renaissance; they constitute a part of that survey and 
are being published under the auspices of the Committee on Renaissance 
Studies. Other bibliographical essays in the field will appear from time to 
time in this and other learned journals. 
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working ; and bewildered graduate students sometimes receive ad- 
vice to stake claims in newer territory. Actually, however, we have 
just begun to perceive the significance of the Renaissance, and that 
great period now demands fresh interpretation in the light of the 
accumulation of facts unearthed by the diligence of recent genera- 
tions of scholars. Although many segments of the Renaissance still 
call for original investigation, the time has come when we should 
consider the possibility of synthesis, of fitting the accumulated frag- 
ments of knowledge into interpretations that have a better per- 
spective than was possible in earlier studies. To make a beginning 
in the appraisal of the state of scholarship in the various sections 
of Renaissance studies has been the purpose of a group brought 
together under the auspices of the American Council of Learned 
Societies. 

Waiving for a moment the discussion of what the Renaissance 
means and when it manifested itself in the various countries of 
western Europe, let us assume that a great history of European civi- 
lization during the Renaissance is contemplated. No such thing, of 
course, is in the minds of this committee, but since, presumably, the 
purpose of minute research is to make possible interpretative history, 
the assumption of this hypothesis will give our discussion a little 
more point. Reduced to the simplest terms, what are the essential 
attitudes that historians should cherish if they are to give an ac- 
curate and soundly proportioned interpretation of history? Two 
basic principles need to be emphasized: (1) that a comprehensive 
understanding of the life of the period requires a fuller recognition 
of the inter-relationship of the various cultural phenomena than 
has hitherto been evident in most historical treatises; (2) that in- 
vestigators should seek to approach the study of the cultural status 
of Renaissance Europe from the point of view of representative 
intelligent men and women of that period rather than from the point 
of view of our own age. For example, in illustration of the first 
point, no adequate understanding of the contemporary significance 
of the literature can be reached without a knowledge of the social 
factors that influenced it; moreover, a study of the literature in- 
dicates that it, in turn, influenced the social thinking of the time. 
And so it is with other elements that made up the cultural complex 
of the age. Each element becomes more intelligible as we understand 
the other elements. To illustrate the second point, we may observe 
that the conventional method of interpreting the history of political 
institutions, for example, is to look at them from the point of view 
of their modern development and to start with the modern manifes- 
tation of an institution as a “norm.” Thence, we try to discover in 
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the past differentiations from, or likenesses to, the modern standard. 
Such a procedure changes the emphasis and purpose of the study 
from an effort to reach an objective description and interpretation 
of political institutions as an intelligent man of the Renaissance 
might have viewed them to an attempt to compare these institu- 
tions with their modern equivalents. This is not to say that such a 
comparison is not valuable and desirable ; perhaps it may be the final 
step in the evaluation of political institutions; but the genetic and 
comparative study that starts from the present and works back- 
ward might be more valuable if it were preceded by a thorough 
study of cultural phenomena as contemporaries understood them, 
for knowledge in that age was not highly compartmentized—or, at 
any rate, the compartments were not the same as we understand 
them. A distinguished student of political institutions has asserted 
that a thorough investigation of this subject from the Renaissance 
point of view would revolutionize our present understanding of the 
beliefs and attitudes set forth in cultural histories. The same state- 
ment might be made of the various other cultural phenomena if 
studied in the same way, with a careful regard for their interaction, 
one upon the other. 

A preliminary survey of problems in Renaissance culture has 
strengthened the conviction that historical research hitherto has not 
sufficiently taken into account the mutual relationships of the varied 
manifestations of Renaissance cultural development. For instance, 
the history of the law offers one of the most striking illustrations, 
for it has been studied in a closed legal world, and it yet remains 
for a historian of that subject to demonstrate in any comprehensive 
fashion the importance of legal knowledge and legal institutions to 
general intellectual conditions in the period we are considering, 
though the law, in both theory and practice, exerted a tremendous 
influence upon the thinking of the age. And, although economic 
change greatly influenced legal development, practically nothing has 
been done to show this relation. Likewise, only a beginning has been 
made in the study of international cultural relations in this period. 
Scores of books treat social, literary, and even economic history of 
individual nations as if they existed in completely insulated worlds 
of their own. 

The compartmentized study of the Renaissance (as well as 
other periods) is a result of the general tendency toward specializa- 
tion in research, an understandable—and a sensible—desire on the 
part of scholars to deal with subjects sufficiently finite to make 
possible valid results. As scientific techniques showed the errors of 
over-simplification, scholars came to despair of their ability to treat 
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more than a minute area in the field of learning, and they began to 
look with suspicion upon books of broad scope, such syntheses, for 
instance, as Jacob Burckhardt’s The Civilization of the Renaissance. 
Surely, they reasoned, a work that covered so much ground, by the 
very nature of its plan and treatment, would have to be superficial. 
There was a suspicion that most of the generalizations and impli- 
cations of the book might be overturned by a searching examination 
of evidence. Since no scholar is vouchsafed omniscience, it is im- 
possible to be “sound” in more than a limited field. Moreover, even 
the most qualified generalization is likely to be disproved by the 
next investigator with more facts at his command. Hence it is 
safer to stick to the accumulation of facts and data that are demon- 
strably accurate. Thus the argument has run. In our fetish of spe- 
cialization—and we must not forget that specialized study is the 
basis of any intelligent analysis and synthesis of learning—we have 
lost sight of the real purpose of our research. The means have 
become confused with the ends. Although we recognize the need 
of synthesis and know that in our historical study we should try to 
view the culture of our period in its totality, we have shrunk from 
the implications of that realization. To most of us the task seems 
superhuman. Doubting our capacities to comprehend anything like 
the whole of Renaissance civilization, we have taken refuge in the 
nooks and crannies of special fields. Skeptical of broad generaliza- 
tions, we have restricted our statements to proofs of narrow theses. 
Now it is true that few historical generalizations can do more than 
approximate scientific accuracy. But if the historian cannot attain 
to a truth that is perfect and absolute, at least he can approach it, 
as the mathematician approaches infinity. The time has come, we 
feel, when we should try to see what the accumulated data of years 
of Renaissance research suggest. The first steps toward this end 
are to discover the main trends of research, to ascertain the state 
of our knowledge in the major fields of interest, and to learn what 
fields are well explored and which ones most need investigation. As 
a start in this direction, the Renaissance Committee of the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies has made preliminary surveys, 
the results of which are embodied in papers now being published. 
Even in so modest a survey as this one, there are complex 
problems that must be faced, not the least of these being the defi- 
nition of the term Renaissance. At the outset we should confess 
that, as we have used the word, it is hardly more than a term of 
convenience to describe the innumerable manifestations of the 
awakening in western Europe between the mid-fifteenth and the 
mid-seventeenth centuries. Even the chronological limits are not the 
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same for all countries. In Italy, for example, the ferment had been 
slowly at work for a century before 1453—the year of the fall of 
Constantinople, a date often glibly cited as the beginning of the 
renewal of interest in Greek learning in Italy; and by the end of 
the first quarter of the sixteenth century the greatest achievements 
of Italy’s period of glory were over. Meanwhile the intellectual 
awakening in England had hardly begun, would not be fully mani- 
fest until the later years of Elizabeth’s reign, and would continue 
until the start of the Puritan Revolution in the 1640’s. Similar dis- 
parities in chronology are evident in other countries. 

The kind of awakening we mean when we use the term Renais- 
sance is another question that must be clarified. To some the word 
connotes a new artistic and esthetic development ; to others it means 
the renewed emphasis on classical learning, or practically the same 
thing as humanism; to still others it means chiefly the literary re- 
vival, Some scholars make a distinction between the intellectual up- 
heaval and the religious revolution and discuss Renaissance and 
Reformation as if they were mutually exclusive and almost unre- 
lated phenomena. A few scholars object to the use of the term 
Renaissance at all, declaring that it is meaningless; and at least one 
historian abandoned it entirely so that in a two-volume work on the 
thought and expression of the sixteenth century he never once used 
the word. There are also scholars who see in the renewed activity 
of this period only an extension of movements that had their be- 
ginning in the Middle Ages; what we call the Renaissance, to them, 
is only one of several renaissances. But whatever may be the con- 
fusion in terminology, it cannot be denied that every country in 
Europe underwent a revolution in its life and thought within the 
chronological frame bounded by the mid-fifteenth and the mid- 
seventeenth centuries, and that the high point of intensity for most 
countries was reached sometime in the sixteenth century. If proof 
were needed of this fact, it could be found in Professor Roland H. 
Bainton’s arresting essay, “Changing Ideas and Ideals in the Six- 
teenth Century,”! which suggests the intricate ramifications of this 
revolution, and indicates some of the varying factors that received 
emphasis in the different countries. For practical purposes, there- 
fore, we shall use the term Renaissance to embrace all the elements 
of change that took place in western Europe during this period. 


1 Published in The Journal of Modern History, VIII (1936), 417-43. 
This essay provides an excellent bibliography of recent books and articles 
that attempt to re-appraise the history of the Renaissance. Since the intro- 
duction to the present survey was written, Professor Douglas Bush has 
published The Renaissance and English Humanism (Toronto, 1939), a vol- 
ume of lectures treating some of the problems under discussion here. The 
first lecture, “Modern Theories of the Renaissance,” is particularly useful. 











Introduction 


During the past two or three years, several research institutions 
have focussed attention on Renaissance studies. The Warburg In- 
stitute in London has devoted a considerable part of its energies 
to the classical revival and has announced a periodical publication 
to be devoted to Renaissance subjects. Various universities, notably 
the University of Michigan, have held Renaissance institutes. The 
Huntington Library is planning to concentrate its resources largely 
upon studies in the English Renaissance. As a result of widespread 
interest in this country, the present project sponsored by the 
American Council of Learned Societies developed. 

Critical examination of the state of Renaissance scholarship by 
various bodies has shown the need of a broader point of view in 
approaching problems of research and interpretation. While it is 
true that there has been an extraordinary amount of investigation 
in Renaissance cultural history, actually much of this material 
needs re-examination as well as re-interpretation. Because so many 
individual studies have been carried on, as it were, in a vacuum, 
without consideration of related subjects, they frequently lack not 
only perspective but valid conclusions. This is not to say that every 
subject of investigation must be closely related to the vast complex 
of intellectual and social history—such an effort would reduce a few 
investigations to absurdity—but it is true that most scholars need 
to increase their awareness of the complexities of the world they 
attempt to study. For instance, even strictly philological studies are 
not exempt from this generalization. No one can study, let us say, 
English dialects of the sixteenth century without taking into ac- 
count economic and social changes, with their consequential effect 
on speech. And this does not mean that it is necessary to become 
a rigid economic determinist. It does mean that we must apply 
our common sense and try to see our problems of investigation in 
terms of the life of the time. 

If this sounds like an obvious platitude that need not be said, 
let us remember that, though we give lip service to the ideal of 
breadth, our practice is often so narrow that our research is nearly 
worthless. 

Extraordinary weaknesses in various fields of investigation 
were revealed by a series of conferences on the history of the civi- 
lization of the English Renaissance, held at the Huntington Library 
in the summer of 1937.2 After a survey of our state of knowledge 

2Nine specialists, representing economic, social, political, legal, scien- 
tific, literary, and artistic history, spent the entire summer analysing condi- 
tions of scholarship in these fields. The conferences were designed in part 
to suggest ways in which the Huntington Library might best focus its research 
program on the English Renaissance, its greatest field of strength. Although 


the results of the investigation were embodied in a report to the trustees, the 
report was not published. 
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for England in the history of economics, politics, science, literature, 
art, law, and related fields, the conclusion was reached that a vast 
deal of research has been pursued so blindly that it needs to be done 
over, and many accepted interpretations require critical examina- 
tion in the light of new evidence. The fundamental weakness of 
much research, it was revealed, was the failure to recognize or 
realize the interlocking nature of cultural phenomena. 

The state of the literary history of the English Renaissance may 
be illustrative, for it is frequently asserted that “all the good sub- 
jects in Elizabethan literature have been used up.” Actually there 
is a crying need for new investigations of Elizabethan literature 
in relation to the life of that time, for an examination of the literary 
culture as it influenced the age and was in turn influenced by it. The 
kind of literary history most needed now is one differing from con- 
ventional histories by a more systematic and thorough effort to 
understand and interpret the contemporary significance of all the 
literary manifestations of the age instead of confining its emphasis 
to the “best” literature, the masterpieces that have survived, or the 
types that have developed into acceptable modern forms. Ideally, 
such a study should attempt to describe and explain the relation of 
this literature to other intellectual and emotional forces, as well as 
to economic, social, and political conditions. By “literary manifesta- 
tions” we understand all the reading matter of the period, the total 
output of the printing press and documents that circulated widely 
enough in manuscript to exert an appreciable influence. A study of 
the whole literary production does not imply a gargantuan annotated 
list of all the books printed, with appropriate remarks, but it would 
require historians to present a comprehensive analysis and discus- 
sion of the various genres and types of writing with a thorough ap- 
preciation of their significance and importance to the people for 
whom they were written. For example, a history of literary culture 
that attempts to view literature as Renaissance England viewed it 
would necessarily devote much space to an analysis and interpreta- 
tion of the religious writings of the time, whereas conventional 
literary histories almost entirely neglect this significant body of 
literature, which was more widely read than any other kind. Most 
literary research in the English Renaissance has been carried on 
from the point of view of modern belles-lettres. Even when minor 
authors and minor types of writings have been studied, the effort 
has been to relate them to the belletristic tradition, too often to 
“build up” obscure writers into authors deserving a place in the 
modern tradition of “literature,” rather than to interpret them in the 
light of what they meant to their own readers. Perhaps it may be 
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argued that the student of English literature has no business con- 
cerning himself with dead works that make no appeal to modern 
readers, but if he is to carry his share of the responsibility for 
writing the history of civilization, he must do something more than 
appraise what is entertaining or esthetically worthwhile to the 
twentieth century. 

As in literature, so in other fields of history in the English 
Renaissance, investigation showed the need of new interpretations 
of data already collected and of further research on particular 
subjects, with a view to a broader comprehension of the relation 
of the separate fields of history to the whole social and intellectual 
complex. 

The preliminary investigation undertaken by the Renaissance 
Committee of the American Council of Learned Societies has at- 
tempted to survey the principal fields of Renaissance history in the 
countries of western Europe. That investigation bears out the im- 
plications of the foregoing paragraphs on the English Renaissance: 
that for the whole of Europe fresh interpretations, as weil as further 
research, are needed to insure a more adequate understanding of 
the complex relations and conditions of life and thought. The field 
has been divided by subjects, and the writers of the separate essays 
have tried to indicate the major problems facing the historians of 
politics, economics, religion, science, the various literatures, and the 
other fields of culture-history. By bringing together the results of 
a survey of the state of our knowledge in these various fields and 
of research still needed, the American Council of Learned Societies 
hopes to provide another tool that may be serviceable to the Renais- 
sance historian, who badly needs help in orienting his particular 
studies with the fields outside his own area of specialization. 


The Huntington Library 





SCIENCE 
By Francis R. JoHNson and SanForp V. LarKey* 


A survey of scholarship in the field of Renaissance science 
presents its own highly distinctive problems, because this field is the 
special province of no long-established scholarly discipline. Con- 
tributions to its study have therefore come from workers in other, 
more traditional, branches of learning: from historians investigating 
the influence of scientific discovery on political and economic his- 
tory; from literary scholars seeking to elucidate the thought of 
Renaissance authors ; from philosophers interested in the metaphysi- 
cal basis of the scientific assumptions current in that age; and from 
scientists tracing the chronological development of man’s knowledge 
in matters pertaining to their own particular science. Only recently 
has the history of science, thanks to the unflagging efforts of Dr. 
George Sarton and others, begun to achieve the recognition it de- 
serves as a scholarly discipline in its own right. 

From the systematic study of the history of science will ulti- 
mately come the plan and the unity of endeavor which will bring 
together, from widely scattered sources, the materials that the able 
researches of many scholars, trained in a variety of other fields, 
have already brought to light. These materials will then be or- 
ganized and made available to students by means of adequate bib- 
liographies, scholarly editions of texts, and studies, broad and com- 
prehensive in their scope, which aim to relate the scientific con- 
cepts and discoveries of the Renaissance to the other activities of 
that many-sided, energetic age. At present, however, only scattered 
sections of the vast terrain of Renaissance science have been care- 
fully mapped. Some, though not all, of the mountain peaks have 
been sufficiently explored ; but when the student seeks to descend to 
those lower levels inhabited by the average scientific workers of 
that age, he finds the configurations of the surrounding and inter- 
vening valleys enfolded in deepest fog. To guide him in this journey 


* This survey of the present state of scholarship in the field of Renais- 
sance science was planned jointly by the two collaborators in 1939, and was 
intended to include the subject of medicine. Dr. Johnson wrote the intro- 
duction and the section on the physical sciences in that year. Dr. Larkey was 
to write the section on the biological sciences, including medicine. Owing to 
the pressure of new duties arising out of the national defense program, Dr. 
Larkey has thus far been unable to complete his section; but the first half of 
it, dealing with biology, botany, anatomy, and physiology, has been incorpo- 
rated in the present article. It is hoped that the survey of Renaissance medi- 
cine, which was an important part of the original design, will be published 
later. Meanwhile, Dr. Johnson has assumed the responsibility for fitting the 
two sections together and adding the conclusion. 
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no chart exists; he must make his way as best he can. Were he 
traveling in the realm of ancient or medieval science he would be 
better provided for. George Sarton’s Introduction to the History 
of Science would serve him as a basic guidebook down through the 
thirteenth century. Its pages, combined with the subsequent bibli- 
ographies in /sis, would direct him to the principal sources of in- 
formation on whatever region he wished to visit. But for the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries he would have to 
blaze his own trail. 


Except for the bibliographies in /sis, which record most of 
the publications from 1914 to the present, there is no comprehen- 
sive bibliography of works dealing with Renaissance science. The 
Isis bibliographies, moreover, are scattered through some thirty 
volumes, with no classified index. Other useful lists of works on 
particular topics will be found in books devoted to special studies ; 
but this fact merely illustrates still further the dearth of convenient 
and usable tools for investigating the subject of Renaissance science 
as a unified whole. 


Comprehensive, unified, yet carefully classified bibliographies 
are therefore a basic requirement for the systematic study of science 
in the Renaissance. These bibliographies should not be confined to 
works of scholarship on the science of this period. There is an 
equal need for complete bibliographies of scientific works written or 
published in the period from 1400 to 1600 or 1650. Except for the 
incomplete lists in the early sections of certain bibliographies of 
separate sciences (which will be mentioned later), nothing of this 
sort exists. Only for English printed books is there such a work 
as the Short-Title Catalogue, which supplies a ready means for 
compiling a list for England. For other countries the student would 
have to depend upon the general bibliographies, but even the best 
of these for our subject, J. G. T. Graesse’s Trésor de livres rares et 
précieux, lists only a small fraction of the extant books. He would 
also find of some value the sixteenth- and seventeenth-century bibli- 
ographical works recorded in J. Petzholdt’s Bibiiotheca biblio- 
graphica (Leipzig, 1866) and Theodore Besterman’s The Begin- 
nings of Systematic Bibliography (2d ed.; Oxford, 1936), provided 
he could gain access to copies of those rare books. Unfortunately, 
however, most of the comprehensive lists of scientific works in 
print date from the end of the seventeenth century, and are not 
very helpful for the earlier period. In fact, the shortcomings of 
these tools were strikingly demonstrated by the publication of the 


1A. W. Pollard and G. R. Redgrave, A Short-Title Catalogue of Books 
Printed in England, Scotland, & Ireland, 1475-1640 (London, 1926). 
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Short-Title Catalogue, which revealed that at least half of the extant 
English works on science were not listed in any of the older biblio- 
graphical guides. 

The inadequacy of the existing bibliographical tools is, inevi- 
tably, a serious handicap to those embarking upon original investi- 
gations in the field of Renaissance science. But for a scholar writ- 
ing a general history of science it offers an insuperable obstacle to 
the adequate and well-proportioned treatment of that period. In 
consequence, the general histories of science have little to offer 
the student of the Renaissance except a sketch, more or less dis- 
torted in perspective, of the work of the few men who made the 
greatest contribution to the evolution of the scientific ideas that pre- 
vail today. Even those histories least open to this objection, such as 
Dampier-Whetham’s one-volume, and Dannemann’s four-volume 
work,? leave much to be desired. More useful material on the scien- 
tific ideas of the Renaissance than appears in either Dampier- 
Whetham or Dannemann is to be found in the text and bibliographi- 
cal notes of Andrew Dickson White’s History of the Warfare of 
Science with Theology in Christendom.* This is not, in its plan, a 
true history of science, but, if due allowance is made for the author’s 
concern with proving a thesis, White’s two volumes are a better in- 
troduction to the body of scientific doctrines which the Renaissance 
inherited from earlier ages than are the short histories of science, 
with their preponderant emphasis upon a few great discoveries 
which spectacularly advanced the boundaries of knowledge. An- 
other, and even more significantly pioneering work is William 
Whewell’s three-volume History of the Inductive Sciences, the 
third, and greatly augmented, edition of which (London, 1857) 
surpassed, for early English science, any similar work prior to the 
last decade. 

Before the sections on the Renaissance in the general his- 
tories can be adequate, we must have more detailed and compre- 
hensive studies centered upon that period alone. A few of these 
exist today, but only a small number compared with what is needed. 
Most important is the work of Lynn Thorndike, who has followed 
his History of Magic and Experimental Science in the First Thir- 
teen Centuries of our Era (New York, 1923) by Science and 
Thought in the Fifteenth Century,* and then by two additional vol- 


2W. C. D. Dampier-Whetham, A History of Science and its Relations 
with Philosophy and Religion (Cambridge, 1929); Friedrich Dannemann, 
Die Naturwissenschaften m ihrer Entwicklung und in ihrem Zusammen- 
hange (2d ed., Leipzig, 1920-23). 

8 New York, 1896; Z vols. 

New York: Columbia University Press, 1929. 
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umes® to his earlier work, carrying it through the fifteenth century. 
At present he is extending his investigations forward into the 
sixteenth century. Thorndike’s publications have been centered 
upon studying and surveying the vast store of Latin manuscript 
materials, and his books summarize the contents of the writings of 
the various authors whom he treats. Work of this sort is basic— 
a necessary preliminary to any definitive work discussing the scien- 
tific thought of the Renaissance—and no one has done more than 
Thorndike to advance research along this line. Of a different sort, 
but an undertaking that supplements Thorndike, since it is con- 
cerned less with the borderland between science and pseudo-science 
and studies not the Latin literature but the scientific writings in 
the modern tongues, is Leonardo Olschki’s Geschichte der neu- 
sprachlichen Wissenschaften Literatur, of which three volumes have 
appeared.® 

These two scholars have given us about the only detailed and 
comprehensive studies that we have that are devoted to Renaissance 
science as a whole. Raffaello Caverni’s Storia del metodo sperimen- 
tale in Italia,’ though older and not of equal merit, might also be 
mentioned. Besides, there have been some important works upon 
the philosophical assumptions and tardily recognized implications 
underlying the “new” science of the Renaissance, notably E. A. 
Burtt’s Metaphysical Foundations of Medern Physical Science*® 
and E. W. Strong’s Procedures and Metaphysics,® two studies 
which, by emphasizing opposing points of view, are valuable com- 
plements to one another. But, in spite of these exceptions, there 
remains a serious deficiency in sound comprehensive works on 
Renaissance science, a deficiency that was illustrated by the weak- 
nesses of a recent book whose title aroused high expectations, Wolf’s 
History of Science, Technology, and Philosophy in the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries (London, 1935). Its treatment of the 
sixteenth century proved disappointingly superficial, largely owing 
to the lack of other works which, by making a synthesis of a multi- 
tude of highly specialized studies, would provide a sound foundation 
upon which, in the absence of much truly pioneering research by 

5A History of Magic and Experimental Science, Vols. IlI and IV: 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1934). Two further volumes (V and VI) dealing with the sixteenth century 
have been announced by the Columbia University Press for 1941. 

6 These are: 1. Die Literatur der Technik und der angewandten Wis- 
senschaften vom Mittelalter bis zur Renaissance (Leipzig, 1919) ; 2. Bildung 
und Wissenschaft in Zeitalter der Renaissance in Italien (1922); 3. Galiles 
und seine Zeit (Halle, 1927). 

7 Florence, 1891-98; 5 vols. 


8 New York and London, 1925. 
® Berkeley: University of California Press, 1936. 
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the author and his assistants, a book such as Wolf’s could have been 
based. 

Attempts at synthesis such as Wolf’s have been generally un- 
successful because the study of Renaissance science has not, in 
most of its branches, advanced beyond the fact-finding stage. 
Nevertheless, it is by no means a field that has been neglected by 
competent students. In fact, an immense amount of valuable re- 
search has already been accomplished, and scholars from America 
and from almost every European nation have had an important 
share in the achievements. But nearly all the existing studies have 
been confined to restricted topics—to the history of a single science, 
to detailed investigations of special subjects, and to accounts and 
editions of the works of individual scientists. Such research must 
necessarily precede the works of broader scope that strive to fit 
these details into a larger pattern. It follows, however, that a sur- 
vey of the present state of scholarship in Renaissance science may 
best proceed by considering, in turn, each of the important sciences. 
Individual scientists can be discussed under the science to which 
their major contribution was made, and special topics can be treated 
under the appropriate science. This is the plan we shall follow from 
this point on, discussing first the group of mathematical and physi- 
cal sciences, and then the biological sciences. Such a method 
should help to bring to light the particular studies that still need to 
be made before the material requisite for a complete picture of 
Renaissance science can be assembled. 


Mathematical and Physical Sciences 

Among the physical sciences, mathematics, upon which nearly 
all the others are based, comes first in importance. Here the ma- 
terials already at hand are more abundant and more adequate than 
for any other branch. Beginning with Montucla’s Histoire des 
mathématiques,” the histories of mathematics as a whole have 
usually excelled the general histories of science and those for the 
other sciences. Moritz Cantor’s Vorlesungen iiber der Geschichte der 
Mathematik, the second of whose four volumes™ deals with our 
period, is still one of the most thorough and comprehensive works 
in the whole field of the history of science. It is nevertheless full 
of minor errors in detail—errors due largely to the inaccuracies in 
the secondary sources upon which Cantor often relied. Subse- 
quent research has corrected many of these errors, and has greatly 
augmented our knowledge on many points, especially with regard 

10 J, E. Montucla, Histoire des mathématics (Paris, 1758, 2 vols.; 2d 


ed., completed by J. Lalande, Paris, 1799-1802, 4 vols.). 
11 Second ed., Leipzig, 1900; reprinted, 1913. 
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to the medieval predecessors of the Renaissance mathematicians. 
A revision of Cantor is for these reasons much to be desired. More 
recently, Johannes Tropfke’s Geschichte der Elementar-Mathe- 
matik’® has provided a storehouse of information upon the elemen- 
tary branches of mathematics, which were well developed during 
the Renaissance. A third edition of this work is complete in manu- 
script, but only the first three volumes have thus far been pub- 
lished because of economic difficulties in Nazi Germany. 


The shorter histories of mathematics, too, are on a higher 
level, for the most part, than those for other sciences. Ball’s has 
long been popular, but the more recent ones by Giinther, Cajori, 
Smith, and Loria’* are more valuable today. All of these authors 
have contributed numerous other publications embodying impor- 
tant original research, and rank among the most eminent scholars 
in the field of the history of mathematics. This fact lends an added 
value to their short histories. 


Besides histories of mathematics as a whole, there are a num- 
ber of short histories confined to a single country, but space for- 
bids our mentioning here more than the longest and most elaborate 
of this class: Guillaume Libri’s great pioneering work, Histoire des 
sciences mathématiques en Italie depuis la renaissance des lettres 
jusqu’a la fin du dix-septiéme siécle,* which for us has the advan- 
tage of being centered entirely upon the Renaissance. Libri’s vol- 
umes are still of great value, for although much additional mate- 
rial, correcting and supplementing Libri, has since been made 
available in monographs and articles in learned journals, no study 
of the same scope as his work has as yet been written to supersede 
it. Either Gino Loria or Ettore Bartolotti, who, among modern 
scholars, have contributed most to the study of the Italian mathe- 
maticians of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, would be ad- 
mirably fitted to perform this enduring service to the history of 
mathematics in the Renaissance. 


12 Second ed., Berlin, 1921-24, 7 vols. A separate volume is devoted to 
each branch of mathematics. Of the 3rd ed., vols. I (Computation), II (Gen- 
eral Arithmetic), and III (Proportions—Equations) have been published in 
1930, 1933, and 1937, respectively. 

18 W. W. R. Ball, A Short Account of the History of Mathematics 
(London, 1888; many later eds.). 

Siegmund Gunther, Geschichte der Mathematik, I. Teil, bis Cartesius 
(Leipzig, 1908). 

Florian Cajori, A History of Mathematics (2d ed., New York, 1931). 

Gino Loria, Storia delle matematiche (Turin, 1929-33; 3 vols.); vol. 2 
deals with the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

David Eugene Smith, A History of Mathematics (Boston, 1923-25; 2 
vols.). 

14 Paris, 1838-41; 4 vols. 
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Another useful study, of smaller compass, which is centered 
upon our period is H. G. Zeuthen’s Geschichte der Mathematik im 
XVI und XVII Jahrhundert, published in 1903 in that notable 
series edited by Moritz Cantor, Abhandlungen zur Geschichte der 
mathematischen Wissenschaften mit Einschluss ihrer Anwendungen. 
This series is one out of several ably edited journals and series which 
mathematics has most fortunately had devoted to its history. Can- 
tor’s series was antedated by the journal published by Count Bal- 
dassare Boncompagni from 1868-87, Bulletino di bibliografia e di 
storia delle scienze matematiche e fisiche. This journal reprinted 
many important documents and published numerous articles by 
some of the most eminent historians of science of that day, and a 
good proportion of these dealt with our period. A similar journal, 
which began shortly before Boncompagni’s Bulletino suspended 
publication, was Gustav Enestrém’s Bibliotheca mathematica 
(1884-1915). A more recent series that has made available a great 
deal of valuable material is Quellen und Studien zur Geschichte 
der Mathematik, Astronomie, und Physik (1929—), edited by 
Otto Neugebauer, Julius Stenzel, and Otto Toeplitz. 

As their titles indicate, many of these journals and series do 
not confine their interests to mathematics in any restricted sense, 
but include all mathematical sciences, and especially astronomy and 
physics. Those containing systematic bibliographies—namely, Bon- 
compagni’s Bulletino di bibliografia and Enestrém’s Bibliotheca 
mathematica, provide satisfactory lists of works published on the 
history of mathematics (including some items for astronomy and 
physics) for the years 1867-1915. Sarton’s bibliographies in /sis 
continue these to the present, while for the early mathematical 
treatises we have David Eugene Smith’s Rara Arithmetica (Bos- 
ton, 1908) and Augustus DeMorgan’s Arithmetical Books (Lon- 
don, 1847). Consequently, the history of mathematics is better 
provided with bibliographical aids for our period than any other 
branch of the history of science, unless it be medicine. 

Indicative, too, of the comparative thoroughness with which 
the history of mathematics has been studied is the existence of nu- 
merous histories of its special branches. Among these may be men- 
tioned the works of Karpinski (arithmetic), von Braunmiihl (trigo- 
nometry), Cossali, Franchini, and Zeuthen (algebra), Chasles 
(geometry), Loria (geometry and descriptive geometry), Dickson 
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(theory of numbers), and Cajori (mathematical notations).** All 
of these, and especially the more recent ones, contain valuable ma- 
terial for the Renaissance. 


Individual mathematicians and their writings have also been 
the object of much careful research, but, although some have been 
adequately studied, there is room for further work on others, es- 
pecially those whose contributions were more to the teaching and 
promotion of mathematical knowledge than to original mathemati- 
cal discoveries. Copernicus, Kepler, and Galileo will be considered 
later, under astronomy. Descartes, whose first important work was 
not published until 1637, belongs to a later age than the one we 
are considering. Of the other mathematicians, Napier has prob- 
ably received the most attention. Modern editions and facsimiles 
of his great works are available, as well as Macdonald’s English 
translation of his treatise on logarithms.*® In 1914 the 300th anni- 
versary of the publication of this work of Napier’s called forth 
Hobson’s biography, a memorial volume of essays on his work** 
and numerous articles in scholarly journals. 


The Flemish mathematician Simon Stevin has also been the 
subject of several modern studies, notably those by Henri Bosmans 
in numerous articles, and by George Sarton in /sis.* There is as 
yet, however, no full-length biography of Stevin and no complete 
modern edition of his works. On the other hand, William Oughtred, 
Thomas Harriot, and Jerome Cardan have found modern biog- 


15L. C. Karpinski, History of Arithmetic (Chicago, 1925); A. von 
Braunmihl, Vorlesungen iiber Geschichte der Trigonometrie (Leipzig, 1900- 
1903; 2 vols.) ; Pietro Cossali, Origine, trasporto in Italia, primi progresst 
in essa dell’ algebra (Parma, 1797-99; 2 vols.); Pietro Franchini, La storia 
dell’ algebra e de’ suoi principali scrittori (Lucca, 1827); H. G. Zeuthen, 
Sur Vorigine de lalgébre (Copenhagen, 1919); Michel Chasles, Apercu his- 
torique sur Vorigine et le developpement des méthodes en géométrie (Brus- 
sels, 1837; 2d ed., Paris, 1875); Gino Loria, I] passato e il presente delle 
principali teorie geometriche (Turin, 1887; 4th ed., 1931), and Storia della 
geometria descrittiva (Milan, 1921); L. E. Dickson, History of the Theory 
of Numbers (Washington, 1934; 3 vols.) ; F. Cajori, History of Mathemats- 
cal Notations (Chicago, 1928-29; 2 vols.). 

16 The construction of the wonderful canon of logarithms by John Na- 
pier, baron of Merchiston, trans. W. R. Macdonald (Edinburgh and Lon- 
don, 1889). 

17 E. W. Hobson, John Napier and the Invention of Logarithms (Cam- 
bridge, 1914); Napier Tercentenary Memorial Volume, ed. C. G. Knott 
(London, 1915). 

18“Simon Stevin of Bruges (1548-1620),” Isis, XXI (July, 1934), 241- 
303, and “The first explanation of decimal fractions and measures (1585),” 
Isis, XXIII (June, 1935), 153-244. Sarton’s articles contain full bibliogra- 
phies, including a list of Bosmans’ contributions. See also A. Rome, “Le 
R. P. Henri Bosmans, S.J. (1852-1928),” Isis, XII (1929), 88-112. 
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raphers in Cajori, Stevens, and Morley.*® There are, nevertheless, 
many other Renaissance mathematicians of note who have fared less 
well than Stevin. Although the subject of numerous short articles 
by eminent modern scholars, and claiming one to a dozen pages in 
all histories of mathematics, they have not yet been fortunate 
enough to have the facts of their careers treated in a single extended 
monograph or to see a modern edition of all their works. Among 
these, Pacioli, Stifel, Vieta, Bombelli, Briggs, and Cardan (for Mor- 
ley’s biography does not emphasize Cardan’s mathematical and sci- 
entific contributions) belong to the first rank. A host of mathe- 
maticians of secondary importance have received even less atten- 
tion. 


There remains, then, much useful work to be done to fill in 
the details of our picture of Renaissance mathematics by study- 
ing the lives and works of individual mathematicians and their rela- 
tions with other scientists of their time. But on the whole, most 
of the fundamental investigations, so far as the evolution of mathe- 
matical science is concerned, have already been made. One impor- 
tant subject, however, has been given comparatively little study: the 
teaching of mathematics and the general dissemination of mathe- 
matical knowledge in the Renaissance. A beginning has been made 
by such studies as Siegmund Giinther’s Geschichte des mathemati- 
schen Unterrichts im deutschen Mittelalter bis zum Jahre 1525 
(Berlin, 1887), and Miss Florence Yeldham’s two little books on 
the teaching of arithmetic, which deal primarily with England. 
David Eugene Smith’s Rara Arithmetica (Boston, 1908) provides 
useful bibliographical information on this subject, and his article 
on “The Influence of the Mathematical Works of the Fifteenth 
Century upon those of Later Times”** makes a further contribu- 
tion, as do F. W. Kokomoor’s articles on the teaching of geometry 
in the seventeenth century.22 Much more is needed, however. A 
thorough survey of the mathematical textbooks widely used during 
the Renaissance, and a study, decade by decade, of the changes and 
additions in the group as a whole and in successive editions of the 

19 F, Cajori, William Oughtred: A Great Seventeenth-Century Teacher 
of Mathematics (Chicago, 1916); Henry Stevens of Vermont, Thomas 


Hariot (London, 1900); Henry Morley, Jerome Cardan (London, 1854; 2 
vols.). There is a later biography of Cardan by W. G. Waters (London, 
898 


3 

20 The Story of Reckoning in the Middle Ages (London, 1926); The 
Teaching of Arithmetic through 400 Years, 1535-1935 (London, 1936). 

— of the Bibliographical Society of America, XXVI (1932), 
143-71. 

22“The teaching of elementary geometry in the XVIIth century,” Jsis, 
X (1928), 21-32; XI, 85-110; “The distinctive features of XVIIth-century 
geometry,” Isis, X, 367-415. 
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same work, are essential if we are to understand the progress of 
mathematical knowledge among the general public. 

Closely related to mathematics is astronomy, for in this 
science the applications of mathematics were the most obvious to 
the Renaissance student, and of a sort best calculated to capture his 
imagination. Most Renaissance astronomers, moreover, might well 
be considered among the mathematicians—Regiomontanus, Coper- 
nicus, Kepler, and Galileo all belong to this group. 

Of the many short, one-volume, general histories of astronomy, 
even the better ones, such as those by Grant, Wolf, Berry, Bryant, 
and the recent one by Zinner,”* share in the shortcomings of their 
species. Dreyer’s Planetary Systems, on the other hand, though 
confined to one important phase of astronomy, is far superior to 
the others for our period.** Not only does it deal with those 
branches of astronomy in which the most significant advances were 
made during the Renaissance, but its author also had the advantage 
of being an eminent astronomer himself and a distinguished his- 
torian of astronomy whose chief researches had been devoted to 
the life and work of Tycho Brahe. 

For more elaborate histories of astronomy which include the 
period of the Renaissance, we must go back more than a century 
to Bailly’s and Delambre’s histories.** In Delambre, especially, are 
detailed discussions of the works of Renaissance astronomical 
writers of the second rank which are not available in any subse- 
quent study. This defect might now be remedied were it not for 
the bitter loss that the history of Renaissance astronomy suffered 
through the death of Pierre Duhem when only five volumes of his 
great work, Le Systéme du monde,* had been published. These 
carried the story down to the fourteenth century. The four remain- 
ing volumes were complete in manuscript at the time of Duhem’s 
death.2* That the volumes containing the most elaborate history of 
Renaissance astronomy that modern scholarship has yet produced 


28 Robert Grant, History of Physical Astronomy (London, 1852); Ru- 

dolph Wolf, Geschichte der Astronomie (Munich, 1877; new ed., Leipzig, 
1933) ; Arthur Berry, A Short History of Astronom (London, 1898) ; 
W. Bryant, A History of Astronomy (London, 1907) ; Ernst Zinner, Dic 
Geschichte der Sternkunde (1931). Zinner’s book needs to be used with cau- 
tion because of the author’s tendency to arrogate all the honors to the Ger- 
man astronomers. 

24 J. L. E. Dreyer, A History of the Planetary Systems from Thales to 
Kepler (Cambridge, 1906). 

25 J. S. Bailly, Histoire de l’astronomie moderne (Paris, 1785; 3 vols.) ; 
J. B. J. Delambre, Histoire de l'astronomie moderne (Paris, 1821; 2 vols.). 

26 Le Systéme du monde: Histoire des doctrines cosmologiques de Platon 
@ Copernic (Paris, 1913-17; 5 vols.). 

27 See Heléne Pierre-Duhem, Un Savant francais: Pierre Duhem (Paris, 
1936), and G. Sarton, Jsis, XX VI (1937), 302-3. 
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should lie useless, unavailable to other scholars because no means 
have been found for their publication, is a disaster that should be 
repaired before it is too late. 


Lacking Duhem’s synthesis of the early part of our period, we 
have nevertheless a number of special studies of certain phases of 
the history of Renaissance astronomy, and some excellent editions 
of the works of the greatest astronomers. Among the more valuable 
special studies are Dorothy Stimson’s pioneering The Gradual Ac- 
ceptance of the Copernican Theory of the Universe (New York, 
1917), various articles by Lynn Thorndike and several chapters in 
Volumes III and IV of his History of Magic and Experimental 
Science, Ernst Zinner’s account of the Nuremberg astronomers in 
Die frinkische Sternkunde im 11. bis 16. Jahrhundert (Bamberg, 
1934), and, for England, Augustus DeMorgan’s articles in the 
Companion to the British Almanac for the years 1836, 1837, and 
1855, Volume II of R. T. Gunther’s Early Science in Oxford (Ox- 
ford, 1923), and Francis R. Johnson’s recent Astronomical Thought 
in Renaissance England (Baltimore, 1937). 


But it is in the thorough editions of some of the chief Renais- 
sance astronomers that modern scholarship has made its greatest 
contributions. The superb National Edition of works of Galileo pre- 
pared by Antonio Favaro has superseded the earlier one of nearly 
a century ago,?* and has set a standard which should be the goal 
of all editors of Renaissance men of science. Of equal rank is J. 
L. E. Dreyer’s edition of Tycho Brahe.** Each of these works is 
sufficient to make secure its editor’s fame as a scholar, but both 
Favaro and Dreyer have done much more for the history of Renais- 
sance science. Favaro, in addition to numerous articles and mono- 
graphs on Galileo and other scientists, published a series of short 
biographical studies on Galileo’s friends and associates.*° Dreyer, 
besides various learned articles and his History of the Planetary 
Systems, already mentioned, has published the standard biography 
of Tycho Brahe.** 


In the study of Galileo, Favaro’s work has been supplemented 
by that of Fahie, whose life of Galileo remains the best in English, 
and by the studies of Wohlwill, Olschki, Forti, Wieser, Wiener, and 


28 Le opere di Galileo Galilei, Edizione nazionale (Florence, 1890-1909; 
20 vols.); the earlier edition of the Opera complete was published in 15 
vols. (Florence, 1842 ff.). 

29 Tychonis Brahe Dani opera omnia (Copenhagen, 1913-29; 15 vols.). 

80 Amici e corrispondenti di Galileo Galilei (Venice, 1894-1919). 

81 Tycho Brahe: A Picture of Scientific Life and Work in the Sixteenth 
Century (Edinburgh, 1890). 
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others.**? English translations exist for some of Galileo’s works, 
but most of them are not readily available. The only one to be 
found in most university libraries is that of the Dialogues Concern- 
ing Two New Sciences, translated by H. Crew and A. De Salvio 
(New York, 1914). There is a translation, now out of print, of 
the Sidereus Nuncius by E. S. Carlos,** but the only English trans- 
lation of Galileo’s Dialogue Concerning the Two Chief Systems of 
the World was that printed nearly three centuries ago by Thomas 
Salusbury in the first volume of his Mathematical Collections and 
Translations (London, 1661).** 

Kepler and Copernicus have not yet fared so well as Galileo 
and Tycho at the hand of modern scholars. Frisch’s edition of Kep- 
ler (Frankfurt, 1858-71; 8 vols.) still remains the best, though sub- 
sequent research has brought enough new material to light to war- 
rant a new one. Max Caspar and Walther von Dyck, the two 
scholars who have contributed the most to Kepler studies in the 
past quarter of a century, have collaborated in editing a much 
larger body of Kepler’s correspondence than appeared in Frisch’s 
edition.*® Caspar has also translated into German and edited some 
of Kepler’s principal works,** and recently has issued his Biblio- 
graphia Kepleriana (Munich, 1936). The completion by these schol- 
ars of a modern edition of Kepler is greatly to be desired. As for 
translations, most of Kepler’s works can now be read in German, 
thanks to Caspar, and to Harburger, Plehn, and others.** But 
French and English translations are lacking; there is no complete 
English translation of any of Kepler’s principal works. In these 
days, when too few scientists and historians read Latin with ease, 
this deficiency in translations calls for a remedy. The time is ripe, 
also, for a new biography of Kepler, utilizing all the results of mod- 
ern research. 


82 J, J. Fahie, Galileo: His Life and Work (London, 1903) ; E. Wohlwill, 
Galilei und sein Kampf fiir die Copernicanischen Lehre (1909-26; 2 vols.); 
L. Olschki, Galilei und seine Zeit (Halle, 1927); Umberto Forti, J/ntrodu- 
sione storica alla lettura del Dialogo sui massims sistemi di Galileo Galilei 
(Bologna, 1931) ; F. Wieser, Galiles als Philosoph (Basel, 1919); P. P. Wie- 
ner, “The Tradition behind Galileo’s Methodology,” Osirts, I (1936), 733-46 

88 The Sidereal Messenger of Galileo Galilet, and a Part of the Preface 
to Kepler's Dioptrics (London, 1880). 

84 There is a German translation of the Dialogo sopra i due massimi sis- 
temi by Emil Strauss, Dialog tiber die beiden hauptsachlichsten Weltsysteme 
(Leipzig, 1891). 

85 Johannes Kepler in seinen Briefen (Munich and Berlin, 1930; 2 vols.). 

86 Mysterium cosmographicum: Das Weltgeheimnis, iibers. ‘und ein- 
geleitet von Max Caspar (Augsburg, 1923); Astronomia nova: Neue As- 
tronomie, tibers. u. eingeleitet v. Max Caspar ‘(Munich and Berlin, 1929). 

87 Kosmische Harmonie (Harmonices Mundi), trans. W. Harburger 
(Leipzig, 1925); Dioptrik, trans. F. Plehn (Leipzig, 1904); revised by M. 
von Rohr and published in Ostwalds Klassiker der exakten Wissenschaften, 
No. 198 (Leipzig, 1922); Keplers Traum von Mond (Somnium), trans. 
Ludwig Gunther (Leipzig, 1898). 
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Copernicus is in much the same state as Kepler: the standard 
life by Leopold Prowe (Berlin, 1883-84; 2 vols.) needs to be rewrit- 
ten and brought up to date; there is a place for a new and complete 
edition of his works to supersede M. Curtze’s edition of the De 
revolutionibus (Thorn, 1873) and include the Commentariolus 
and the letters and other extant papers of Copernicus; and a com- 
plete English translation of the De revolutionibus has yet to be pub- 
lished. Over sixty years ago the four-hundredth anniversary of 
Copernicus’ birth gave rise to a golden decade of Copernican 
scholarship. Curtze and Prowe were its brightest luminaries, but 
Menzzer’s German translation of the De revolutionibus (Thorn, 
1879) and Lindhagen’s publication in 1881 of a second manuscript 
of the Commentariolus** (Curtze had published the first in 1878) 
were of the next degree of magnitude. Since that time much new 
material has been brought to light, and no longer does German 
scholarship take the lead. In fact, Germany’s invasion of Poland 
and the present European war seem certain to ruin the fair prospect 
that the four-hundredth anniversary of Copernicus’ death would 
touch off another brilliant period of research and publication. 

In this century, the greatest student of Copernicus was the 
Polish scholar, the late Ludwik Antoni Birkenmajer of Cracow. 
Because most of his work was published in Polish, it has failed to 
achieve the circulation and the acclaim that it richly deserves. To 
most western scholars it is known only through summaries which 
have been published in other languages.*® Birkenmajer’s son Alek- 
sander has continued his father’s work since the latter’s death 
some nine years ago, and has published a number of articles based 
upon or summarizing the results of the elder Birkenmajer’s labors ; 
these are far more accessible than the original Polish publications.*° 

Desiderata for the commemoration of the four-hundredth anni- 
versary of the publication of the De revolutionibus would be: a new 


88 De hypothesibus motuum coelestium a se constitutis commentariolus, 
ed. A. Lindhagen (Stockholm, wy there is 2 German translation, with 
notes, by A. Miller in Zeitschrift f. d. Geschichte u. Alterthumskunde Erm- 
lands, XII ( 1899), 359-82. An English translation by Edward Rosen was re- 
cently published in Osiris, III (1937), 123-41. 

89 Besides numerous articles and monographs, L. A. Birkenmajer’s chief 
publications on Copernicus were the monumental Mikolaj Kopernik (Cracow, 
1900) and Stromata Copernicana (Cracow, 1924), both in Polish. The first 
was summarized in an article “Nicholas Copernic, Premiére partie. Etude 
sur les travaux du célébre astronome et matériaux pour servir 4 sa biog- 
raphie,” Bulletin de lacadémie de Cracovie, Classe des sciences (1902), pp. 
201-19. The second was summarized by W. R. Rose in Jsis, XVII, 136 ff. 

40 See, for example, A. Birkenmajer, Le premier systéme héliocent 
imaginé par Nicolas Copernic (Warsaw: Société polonaise d’histoire, 19. 4: : 
also, in Italian, in Schola et vita, VIII (1933), 233-39. Also, A. Birken- 
majer, “Comment Copernic a-t-il concgu et réalisé son oeuvre?” Organon, 
I (1936), 111-34. 
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life of Copernicus, making use of the researches of Birkenmajer 
and others; an annotated edition of Copernicus’ work, including 
his correspondence; the completion of Koyré’s French translation 
of the De revolutionibus and the publication of an English trans- 
lation of this work ;** and finally, a thorough restudying, for which 
much recent investigation has paved the way, of the spread of the 
Copernican doctrines throughout Europe during the century or 
more following their publication. 


Of the “big four” among Renaissance astronomers, therefore, 
Galileo and Tycho may be considered as already excellently cared 
for, whereas Kepler and Copernicus require the filling in of im- 
portant gaps. But there are a great number of astronomers of sec- 
ond rank whose contributions to their chosen science gave them in 
their own age an eminence which entitles them to more attention 
than they have as yet received from modern scholars. Of this group, 
Regiomontanus has only recently attained due recognition in Zin- 
ner’s articles and his biography, Leben und Wirken der Johannes 
Miiller von Koenigsberg (Munich, 1938). For Peter Apian a good 
beginning has been made in van Ortroy’s bibliography and Giinther’s 
monograph,*? and in scattered articles by various German scholars. 
John Dee has received a great deal of attention for his excursions 
into crystal-gazing and alchemy, but little for his real scientific work 
except from E. G. R. Taylor in her Tudor Geography (London, 
1930), and there his contributions to geography rather than to 
mathematics and astronomy are dwelt upon. Many other astrono- 
mers of importance have yet to be honored by any thorough and 
detailed modern study. Purbach, Gemma Frisius, Rothmann, 
Nicholas Reimers (Ursus), Longomontanus, Philip Lansberg, and 
Orontius Fineus belong, among others, to this group. 


41 Des révolutions des orbes célestes, trans. Alexandre Koyré (Paris, 
1934) ; this translation includes only the first 11 chapters of Book I. The 
present writer has been unable to discover the status of the English 
translation upon which J. F. Dobson and S. Brodetsky were engaged some 
years ago (see F. E. Brasch, “English Translation of De Revolutionibus 
Orbium Coelestium,” Science, LXIV [1926], 158-9). So far, the most ex- 
tensive partial translation into English is that of the Elizabethan astronomer 
Thomas Digges in 1576, which included the greater part of Book I. This 
was reprinted by F. R. Johnson and S. V. Larkey in The Huntington Library 
Bulletin, No. 5 (April, 1934), 69-117. If the Dobson-Brodetsky translation 
fails to materialize, the task might well be undertaken by Edward Rosen, 
who has just published his translation of Three Copernican Treatises (New 
York, 1939), which includes the Letter against Werner, the Commentariolus, 
and Rheticus’ Narratio prima. 

42F. van Ortroy, Bibliographie de Pierre Apian (Besancon, 1902); S. 
Ginther, Peter und Philipp Aptian (Prague, 1882); for scattered German 
articles see K. Schottenloher, Bibliographie zur deutschen Geschichte, 1517- 
1585 (Leipzig, 1933-38; 5 vols.). 
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Essential to the development of astronomical science are the 
instruments with which the observations of the heavens are made. 
The history of astronomical instruments, therefore, is more properly 
linked with astronomy than with technology. Here the principal 
general contributions are Leopold Ambronn’s Handbuch der astron- 
omischen Instrumentenkunde (Berlin, 1899; 2 vols.) and J. A. 
Repsold’s Zur Geschichte der astronomischen Messwerkzeuge von 
Purbach bis Reichenbach (Leipzig, 1908). In addition, there are 
several special works devoted to a single instrument, such as E. L. 
Stevenson’s Terrestrial and Celestial Globes (New Haven, 1921; 2 
vols.), F. Nolte’s excellent monograph, Die Armillarsphare in vol- 
ume one of Abhandlungen zur Geschichte der Naturwissenschaft 
und der Medizin (1922), and, for the astrolabe, R. T. Gunther’s 
elaborate and valuable catalogue, Astrolabes of the World (Oxford, 
1932; 2 vols.). The scholarly history of the astrolabe, however, has 
yet to be written; someone should carry to completion the impor- 
tant project which was interrupted some years ago by the deaths 
of Carl Schoy and Joseph Decker. 

The early history of that revolutionary astronomical instrument 
the telescope has been discussed by Charles Singer and C. von 
Klinckowstroem,** but further study of the telescope, going beyond 
their articles, is greatly to be desired. Much needed, also, are studies 
of other astronomical instruments, such as the cross-staff, the 
quadrant, and the Jacob’s staff. 

Besides further studies of Renaissance astronomical instru- 
ments, more complete bibliographies of Renaissance astronomical 
texts are a primary need. Houzeau and Lancaster’s Bibliographie 
générale de l'astronomie (Brussels, 1887; 2 vols.), though of great 
usefulness, is sometimes inaccurate and is far from complete in its 
listing of works on astronomy published in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. A. Collard’s L’astronomie et les astronomes ( Brus- 
sels, 1921), a supplement to Houzeau and Lancaster, though bring- 
ing its original up to date, does not fully cover the field for the 
early period. Basil Brown’s Astronomical Atlases, Maps, and 
Charts (London, 1932) is a valuable guide for its restricted sub- 
ject, but its greatest worth is for a period later than ours. 


Astronomy, of all the sciences except the physiology and psy- 
chology based upon the four humours, has attracted the greatest in- 
terest from literary historians. In the Renaissance, as in classical 


48 Charles Singer, “Steps Leading to the Invention of the First Optical 
Apparatus,” Studies in the Method and History of Science, I1 (Oxford, 
1921), 385-413; Graf Carl von Klinckowstroem, “Der Erfinder des Tele- 
skops,” Mitteilungen zur Geschichte der Medizin und der Naturwissen- 
schaften, X (1911), 249-57. 
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and medieval times, no mathematical science appealed more strongly 
to the popular and the poetic imagination. Thus it became the 
treasure house from which writers drew their imagery and to which, 
at times, they turned, like Aratus and Manilius, for subject matter 
for entire poems. Naturally enough, therefore, literary allusion 
and imagery reflected the revolution in astronomical science that 
took place as a consequence of a succession of events, beginning 
with the promulgation of Copernicus’ new mathematical system, and 
followed by the observations of Tycho Brahe and others upon the 
nova of 1572 and later comets and novae, by the introduction of the 
telescope and the resulting discoveries, and by Kepler’s calculation 
of the planetary orbits. The relationships between Renaissance 
astronomy and literature have recently been the subject of an in- 
creasing number of scholarly studies. Some, like Soldati’s La 
Poesia astrologica nel quattrocento (Florence, 1906), have dealt 
with those literary works which imitated Manilius and Aratus in 
taking the celestial motions for their theme. Others, like Dorothy 
Stimson’s monograph, already mentioned, the earlier study of Co- 
pernicanism in Italy by Berti, and a number of recent articles by 
Grant McColley** have been concerned primarily with tracing the 
gradual acceptance of the new heliocentric system. Johnson’s As- 
tronomical Thought in Renaissance England does this for England 
and also indicates briefly the ways in which the new ideas influenced 
the English authors of the period, such as Spenser, Bacon, Donne, 
and Milton. Centered more particularly upon the effect of the 
new astronomy on imaginative literature are the monographs and 
articles by Marjorie Nicolson, a distinguished contribution to the 
study of the impact of scientific discovery upon literary creation.*® 
R. F. Jones’s Ancients and Moderns** ranks with Miss Nicolson’s 
publications as one of the most important recent investigations of 
the reflection in literature and popular philosophy of the progress 
in scientific knowledge. Of great value, also, are the chapters deal- 
ing with the Renaissance in A. O. Lovejoy’s The Great Chain of 


44 Domenico Berti, Copernico e le vicende del sistema copernicano in 
Italia nella seconda meta del secolo XVI e nella prima del XVII (Rome, 
1876) ; Grant McColley, “The Theory of a Plurality of Worlds as a Factor 
in Milton’s Attitude toward the Copernican Hypothesis,” MLN, XLVII 
(1932), 319-25; “The Seventeenth-Century Doctrine of a Plurality of 
Worlds,” Annals of Science, I (1936), 385-430; “The Astronomy of Paradise 
Lost,” Studies in Philology, XXXIV (1937), 209-47, and a number of other 
articles. 

45 These include: “The Telescope and Imagination,” Modern Philology, 
XXXII (1935), 233-60; “The ‘New Astronomy’ and English Literary Imagi- 
nation,” Studies in Philology, XXXII (1935), 428-62; “Milton and the Tele- 
sey ELH, II (1935), 1-32; A World in the Moon (Northampton, Mass., 
1936). 

46 Washington University Studies, No. 6 (St. Louis, 1936). 
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Being (Cambridge, Mass., 1936). Works belonging to this same 
class, but devoted to a single writer, are Coffin’s study of Donne 
and Allan H. Gilbert’s articles on Milton.*? 

There is room and need for many more studies of this sort, 
which bring to light the pervasive influence of science upon the 
intellectual life of the Renaissance. When such investigations are 
grounded upon an understanding of the scientific import of the 
successive accretions to physical knowledge and upon a grasp of the 
facts relating to their first discovery, they are able to add, and in 
fact have added, far more to the evolution of an accurate picture 
of Renaissance science than the sort of scholarship whose horizon 
is limited by a too narrow interpretation of the province of the 
history of science. These studies, moreover, should go hand in hand 
with studies of the teaching of astronomy and the development of 
astronomical textbooks—a subject which awaits systematic investi- 
gation, especially for the Latin works and those in the Continental 
languages. In these two provinces lie one of the most profitable 
fields for exploitation by students of Renaissance astronomy. 


Closely akin to astronomy is its scientifically less reputable sis- 
ter, astrology. Uniting the two is the almanac, so popular in the 
Renaissance as a disseminator of both astronomical and astrological 
lore among the general public. For England we are fortunate in 
having Bosanquet’s complete, annotated bibliographical catalogue 
of early almanacs.** These catalogues are supplemented by the 
valuable articles of Carroll Camden,** by F. P. Wilson’s article on 
the mock-prognostications, by Marjorie Nicolson on the seventeenth- 
century almanacs,®° and by sections in Johnson’s Astronomical 
Thought. As a result, English almanacs have had a fair share of 
systematic study. Those of other countries should receive the same 
sort of treatment, especially since they are one of the most useful 
indexes to the progress of the new astronomical doctrines. 


47 C. M. Coffin, John Donne and the New Philosophy (New York, 1937). 
Allan H. Gilbert, “Milton and Galileo,” Studies in Philology, XIX (1922), 
152-85; “Milton’s Textbook of Astronomy,” PMLA, XXXVIII (1923), 297- 
307; “The Outside Shell of Milton’s World,” Studies in Philology, XX 
(1923), 444-47. 

48E, F. Bosanquet, English Printed Almanacks and Prognostications: 
A Bibliographical History to the Year 1600 (London, 1917) ; see also the cor- 
rigenda and addenda in The Library, 4th Ser., VIII, 456-77, and XVIII, 
39-66, and “English Seventeenth-Century Almanacks,” The Library, 4th Ser., 
X, 361-97. 

49 Carroll Camden, Jr., “Elizabethan Almanacs and Prognostications,” 
The Library, 4th Ser., XII (1931), 83-108, 194-207; “Astrology in Shake- 
speare’s Day,” Isis, XIX (1933), 26-73. 

50 Marjorie Nicolson, “English Almanacs and the New Astronomy,” 
Annals of Science, IV (1939), 1-33. F. P. Wilson, “Some English Mock- 
Prognostications,” The Library, 4th Ser., XIX (1938), 6-43. 
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When we turn to those aspects of astrology which divorce it 
from astronomy and place it with the occult or pseudo-sciences, we 
find a mass of mystical, unscholarly nonsense among the publica- 
tions. For scholarly histories of astrology, we may go to the works 
of Franz Boll and Wilhelm Gundel.* For bibliographical material 
the catalogues by Caillet and by Gardner,®* though not complete for 
the Renaissance, are the most comprehensive lists at present avail- 
able. 

The influence of astrological beliefs upon Renaissance thought 
and philosophy has been treated incidentally in a number of 
studies ; for example, in Hardin Craig’s The Enchanted Glass (New 
York, 1936), and in Ernst Cassirer’s Individuum und Kosmos in 
der Philosophie der Renaissance (Leipzig, 1927).5* On this topic, 
and on the reflection of astrological lore in literature, the articles 
and the specialized studies are numberless, and there is, in Theodore 
Wedel’s The Mediaeval Attitude toward Astrology (New Haven, 
1920), one full-length work centered upon an earlier period. Should 
Carroll Camden follow his numerous articles by a comprehensive 
work on these topics, and the separate studies of Hugh Dick and 
Don Cameron Allen, now in progress, see an early publication, the 
lack of unified, comprehensive, treatments of Renaissance astrology 
and literature would be admirably overcome. 

Returning to the more reputable of the close relatives of 
mathematics and astronomy, we are introduced to the sciences of 
navigation and geography. The advances in these sciences are inex- 
tricably bound up with the history of an activity that gave its spe- 
cial impress to the age—the discovering, exploring, and colonizing 
of the new lands in the Americas, in Africa, and in the Far East. 
Here we are not concerned with the immense body of travel litera- 
ture—the narratives and documents of voyages to strange new 
worlds—to the collecting and publishing of which Richard Hak- 
luyt devoted his life, and to the reprinting of which the society 


51 Franz Boll, Sternglaube und Sterndeutung, die Geschichte und des 
Wesen der Astrologie (3d ed.; Leipzig, 1926). Wilhelm Gundel, Sterne und 
Sternbilder im Glauben des Altertums und der Neuzeit (1922); Sternglaube, 
Sternreligion, und Sternorakel (1933); Dekane und Dekansternbilder (Stu- 
dien der Bibliothek Warburg, XIX [1936]). 

52 A. L. Caillet, Manuel bibliographique des sciences psychiques ou oc- 
cultes (Paris, 1912; 3 vols.). F. L. Gardner, A Catalogue Raissonné of Works 
on the Occult Sciences (London, 1903-12; 3 vols.); vol. II (1912) is de- 
voted to astrological works. 

58 Cassirer’s works contain much that has an important bearing upon the 
influence of science in many phases of Renaissance philosophy. See also his 
Das Erkenntniss-problem in der Philosophie und Wissenschaft der neueren 
Zeit (Berlin, 1906-20; 3 vols.). J.-R. Charbonnel, La pensée italienne au XVI* 
siécle et le courant libertin (Paris, 1919) also contains much material that 
bears upon the place of science in Renaissance philosophy. 
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bearing his name and many other organizations have been dedicated 
in modern times. We are here concerned only with works deal- 
ing with nautical and geographical science, something quite different 
from either the racy or the soberly matter-of-fact accounts of 
journeys to unfamiliar parts of the globe. 

But the magnificent surge of maritime exploration and dis- 
covery which marked the closing years of the fifteenth century and 
continued unabated throughout the next two centuries owed much 
of its force to the rapid development, under Portuguese and Span- 
ish leadership, of the art of navigation.** By applying scientific and 
technological knowledge to the improvement of the art of con- 
structing and sailing ships, the hazards of voyages to distant lands 
and regions below the equator were greatly reduced, so that such 
trips became sound economic ventures instead of fantastic specu- 
lations. Much is yet to be learned concerning the exact history and 
chronology of this progress in nautical science, but much has al- 
ready been learned from investigations in which Portuguese and 
Spanish scholars have appropriately taken the lead, though sharing 
honors with those of many other nationalities. 

The events which history selects to mark the beginning of 
the great era of expansion in geographical and nautical knowledge— 
Columbus’ voyage to the New World and Dias’ and Vasco da 
Gama’s voyages around the Cape of Good Hope—have been the 
subject of innumerable studies, in which the geographical concepts 
and scientific learning of the navigators have received a prominent 
place. The question of a pre-Columbian discovery of America by 
the Portuguese in the middle of the fifteenth century, moreover, is 
still a topic of scholarly debate.** But from the point of view 
of geographical science, a far more interesting question than these 
petty disputes over priority is why the age of discovery got under 


54 The most comprehensive catalogue of this travel literature, though 


its emphasis is unduly upon the English publications, is Edward G. Cox’s 
A Reference Guide to the Literature of Travel (Seattle, Washington, 
1935-38; 2 vols.). 

55 Sailing by means of astronomical observation rather than by compass 
bearing and “dead reckoning” was the contribution of the Portuguese naviga- 
tors and scientists in the fifteenth century. The persistent claims that the 
Germans and the seamen of the Mediterranean anticipated the Portuguese 
in the development of this type of navigation have won iittle favor, and 
have now been demonstrated untenable by Antonio Barbosa, in “L’Astrono- 
mie nautique au Portugal pendant les découvertes,” Revue d'histoire moderne, 
XIV (1939), 369-91. 

5¢ For an excellent summary of the present state of scholarship on this 
question and other matters relating to Columbus, see Charles E. Nowell, 
“The Columbus Question,” American Historical Review, XLIV (1939), 
802-22. Nowell’s article, which is fully annotated, discusses the contribu- 
tions of Almagia, Nunn, Vignaud, Cortesaéo, Carbia, Magnaghi, Charcot, 
Caraci, La Ronciére, and others. 
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way in the latter half of the fifteenth century and not one, two, 
five, or even ten centuries before. To answer this requires a detailed 
knowledge of the technological history of shipbuilding; of the in- 
troduction and improvement of various instruments of navigation; 
of the history of nautical astronomy and astronomical tables; and 
of the gradual establishment of a more scientific cartography (here 
the recovery of Ptolemy’s Geography was a primary force). 

The energy of many scholars has gone far toward supplying 
this knowledge, but many gaps remain to be filled in. We are, 
above all, still relatively ignorant of the technological advances that 
were made in the art of shipbuilding from decade to decade during 
the Renaissance. The work of Albertis and the sumptuously illus- 
trated publication of Artifiano de Goldacano™ are useful, but we 
need further, and more satisfactory, detailed studies of the type of 
Anthiaume’s*®* before our information will be adequate to make 
clear what a ship in the year 1500 could do that one in 1400 could 
not. 


For the history of navigating instruments we are much better 
off, with such works as Lefebvre des Noettes’ on the rudder, 
Schiick’s three volumes on the compass,*® and the invaluable volume 
of Abel Fontoura da Costa, A marinharia dos descobrimentos (Lis- 
bon, 1933), which traces the history of each instrument of naviga- 
tion and also of each type of navigating manual used during the 
period. Among the many other contributions of Fontoura da Costa 
is his article in a recent number of the Revue d’histoire moderne,” 
which surveys the scholarship in the history of navigation in the 
Renaissance and lists in a bibliography all the important publications 
on this subject. In the same issue is the article by Barbosa, already 
referred to, which appraises the studies of navigation in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries which modern scholarship has produced. 
Among the most important works dicussed are the pioneering in- 
vestigations of Navarrete, and the fundamental contributions of 

57E. A. d’Albertis, Le costruzioni navali e larte della navigazione al 


tempo di Cristoforo Colombo (Rome, 1893). G. de Artifiano de Goldacano, 
La arquitectura naval espatiola (Madrid, 1920). 

58L’Abbé A. Anthiaume, Cartes marines, constructions navales, voyages 
de découverte chez les normands, 1500-1650 (Paris, 1916; 2 vols.) ; Le navire: 
Sa construction en France et principalement chez les normands (Paris, 
1922) ; and many shorter monographs. 

59 Cf. Lefebvre des Noettes, De la marine antique a4 la marine moderne: 
La révolution du gouvernail (Paris, 1935). Albert Schiick, Der Kompass 
(1911-18; 3 vols.). 

80 Vol. XIV (1939), 392-416. 
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Pereira da Silva and Bensaude,™ whose publications appeared at 
about the same time and inspired and served as the foundation 
for all subsequent studies. 


Indispensable to the progress of geographical knowledge was 
the development of more accurate and scientific methods in car- 
tography. The great impetus for this development came from the 
recovery of the text of Ptolemy’s Geography. The correction and 
amplification of Ptolemy’s maps in the fifteen- and sixteenth- 
century editions of the Geographia are traced in Justin Winsor’s 
bibliography and Henry Stevens’ account. The text itself, based 
upon the best codex, is available in the great modern edition of 
Father Joseph Fischer, whose introduction of 600-odd pages is a 
landmark in the scholarship of the history of geography. The 
same scholar had previously brought out a facsimile edition of 
the early German translation of Ptolemy’s work,™ and has also writ- 
ten the introductions to E. L. Stevenson’s recent English transla- 
tion® and to the facsimile edition of Waldseemiiller’s Cosmographia 
introductio (1507).* 


For the writings of the Arabic geographers, most important in 
forming many of the geographical conceptions of the Renaissance, 
Reinaud’s Géographie d’Aboulfeda (1848) still remains the best 
scholarly treatise. Besides this, Pierre d’Ailly’s supremely influen- 
tial early fifteenth-century compilation, from Arabic as well as 


61 M. F. Navarrete, Disertacion sobre la historia de la nautica (Madrid, 
1846). L. Pereira da Silva, A astronomia dos Lusiados (Coimbra, 1915). 
Joaquim Bensaude, L’Astronomie nautique au Portugal a@ lépoque des 
grandes découvertes (Berne, 1912); Histoire de la science nautique portu- 
gaise a Pépoque des grandes découvertes: Collection des documents (Munich, 
Berne, and Geneva, 1914—; 7 vols. issued). The last title consists of a 
series of facsimile reprints of important treatises and manuals of naviga- 
tion. 

62 Justin Winsor, A Bibliography of Ptolemy's Geography (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1884). Henry N. Stevens, Ptolemy’s Geography: A Brief Account of 
all the Printed Editions down to 1730 (2d ed., London, 1908). 

83 Claudit Ptolemaet Geographiae codex Urbinus Graecus 82, ed. J. 
Fischer (Leyden and Leipzig, 1932; 4 vols.). The first volume (608 pp.) con- 
tains the editor’s introduction; vol. II, plates of the maps other than Ptole- 
my’s; vol. III, Ptolemy’s text, in facsimile, with a critical appendix by Pii 
Franchi de Cavalieri; vol. IV, Ptolemy’s maps. 

64 Der “Deutsche Ptolemaeus” aus dem Ende des XV. Jahrhunderts 
(um 1490) in Faksimiledruck, ed. Joseph Fischer (Strassburg, 1910). 

65 New York: New York Public Library, 1932. See the review of this 
translation by A. Diller in Jsis, XXII, 533 ff., which points out that this 
translation was made from greatly inferior texts. 

66 Cosmographia introductio, with the Four Voyages of Amerigo Ves- 
pucci translated into English and Waldseemiiller’s two world maps of 1507, 
ed. C. G. Herbermann, intro. Joseph Fischer and Franz von Wieser (New 
York, 1907). 
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ancient sources, the Ymago mundi, has been reprinted with a French 
translation (Paris, 1930; 3 vols.). 


Indispensable to the tracing of the progress of geographical 
knowledge and the scic ce of cartography is a study of the maps 
produced during this period. Collections of these maps have been 
reprinted in many great atlases, often with the addition of scholarly 
commentaries. Of these, the Vicomte de Santarem’s® was the pio- 
neer, followed by Nordenskidld’s Facsimile Atlas to the Early His- 
tory of Cartography and his Periplus.** Other valuable collections 
of Renaissance maps have been published by Gabriel Marcel,® by 
Frederik Muller and Company of Amsterdam,” by Bjornbo and 
Petersen, by Caraci, by Almagia, by Wieder, and by Prince Yous- 
souf Kamal."* Modern scholarship has also brought forth hand- 
some reproductions of famous individual maps and collections, ac- 
companied by excellent introductory monographs, such as Edward 
Heawood’s edition of The Map of the World on Mercator’s Pro- 
jection by Jodocus Hondius, Amsterdam, 1608 (London, 1927), E. 
L. Stevenson’s of Blaeu’s World Map, 1605 (New York, 1914), E 
G. Ravenstein’s of Behaim’s globe in Martin Behaim: His Life and 
His Globe (London, 1908), and Edward Lynam’s of Christopher 
Saxton’s Elizabethan maps of England and Wales.” 


Different from the more elaborate maps, yet essential to the 
early navigators and explorers, were the portolan charts and the 


8t Atlas composé de mappemondes, de portulans, et de cartes hydro- 
graphiques et historiques depuis le VI* jusqu’au XVII siécle (Paris, 1849). 
Santarem followed this by his Essai sur l’histoire de la cosmologie et de la 
cartographie (Paris, 1849-52; 2 vols.). 

68 A. E. Nordenskidld, Facsimile Atlas to the —— History of Car- 
tography, with Reproductions of the most Important Maps printed in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, trans. J. A. Ekelof and C. R. Markham 
(Stockholm, 1889) ; Periplus: An Essay on the Early History of Charts and 
Sailing Directions, trans. F. A. Bather (Stockholm, 1897). 


89 Cartes et globes relatifs a la découverte de Amérique du XVI* au 
XVIII¢ siécle (Paris, 1893); Choix de cartes et mappemondes des XIV® 
ct XV® siécles (Paris, 1896). 

70 Remarkable Maps of the XVth, XVIth and XVIIth Centuries repro- 
duced in their original size (Amsterdam, 1894-99 ; 6 pts. in 4 portfolios). 

71 A. A. Bjornbo and C. S. Petersen, Anecdota cartographica septentri- 
onalia, trans. into English by Sophia Bertelsen (Copenhagen, 1908). 

G. Caraci, Tabulae geographicae vetustiores in Italia adservatae (Flor- 
ence, 1926-32; 3 vols.). 

F. C. Wieder (ed.), Monumenta cartographica (The Hague, 1925-33; 
5 vols.). 

R. Almagia, Monumenta Italiae cartographica (Florence, 1929). 

Prince Youssouf Kamal, Monumenta cartographica Africae et Aegypti 
(Privately distributed, 1926 ff.; 4 vols.) ; see notices in Jsis, XII, 393; XIX, 
562; XXIV, 453. ‘ 

72 4n Atlas of England and Wales: The Maps of Christopher Saxton, 
engraved 1574-79 (London, 1936). 
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tables of sailing directions that the mariners carried on their voy- 
ages. These have been studied by E. L. Stevenson in Portolan 
Charts: Their Origin and Characteristics (New York, 1911), and 
by Kretschmer, Ferrand, and Langlois and de la Ronciére." 

On the whole, therefore, the student of Renaissance geography 
and navigation, thanks to the activity of modern scholarship in 
undertaking and publishing a variety of basic studies and docu- 
ments, is better provided with materials than the student of the 
other sciences, except, perhaps, mathematics. Cartography has 
fared better than navigation, for which we need more collections of 
documents such as Bensaude reprinted, more studies of ship con- 
struction, and more studies of instruments and manuals, like that 
of Fontoura da Costa. The short histories of geography reflect the 
more advanced position of the fundamental investigations. Of the 
accounts of the progress of geographical science, as distinct from 
geographical exploration,”* the older books by Peschel and Giinther"® 
remain as useful as any such surveys can hope to be to the Renais- 
sance scholar—which is very little. Of the more recent works, 
Max Eckert’s Die Kartenwissenschaft (Berlin and Leipzig, 1921- 
25; 2 vols.) deals only incidentally with the history of cartography. 
Segundo de Ispizta’s Historia de la geografia y de la cosmografia 
(Madrid, 1926, 2 vols.), however, is a well-documented survey of 
the history of geography to the time of Magellan. 

For more adequate treatment of our period, we must turn to 
histories and studies confined to the Renaissance. Here the best 
general work, which includes both the middle ages and the Ren- 
aissance, is still C. R. Beazley’s well-known Dawn of Modern Geog- 
raphy (London, 1897-1906). In these three volumes, only the third 
of which deals with the Renaissance, the author is concerned some- 
what more with the history of exploration than with the more scien- 
tific aspects of geography. From the point of view of geographical 
science, a more detailed treatment of the late medieval period has 
been given by J. K. Wright in The Geographical Lore of the Time 
of the Crusades (New York, 1925), the best comprehensive work 
for the age immediately preceding the Renaissance. For the four- 


73K. Kretschmer, Die italienschen Portolane des Mittelalters (Berlin, 
1909). Gabriel Ferrand, /nstructions nautique et routiers arabes et portugais 
de XV et XVIe siécles: Reproduits, traduits, et annotés (Paris, 1921-22; 
4 vols.). Langlois and de la Ronciére, Les portulans frangais (Lyon, 1929). 

74 See J. K. Wright, “A Plea for the History of Geography,” sis, VIII 
(1926), 477-91, for a brief summary of the present state of scholarship in the 
field of geographical science, and a plea for geographical studies which em- 
phasize the advancement of science as well as those which are concerned 
merely with the history of exploration and discovery. 

750. Peschel, Geschichte der Erdkunde (2d ed., 1877). S. Ginther, Ge- 
schichte der Erdkunde (Leipzig, 1904). 
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teenth to seventeenth centuries, there is as yet no work going beyond 
Beazley’s third volume that is comparable to Wright’s, but there are 
many excellent studies of special topics. These are to be found in 
the articles and monographs of a number of contemporary scholars, 
such as Roberto Almagia, Father Joseph Fischer, G. H. Kimble, E. 
L. Stevenson, E. G. R. Taylor, and George E. Nunn."* Their pub- 
lications can readily be traced through the excellent section on the 
history of geography in the annual Bibliographie géographique inter- 
nationale. 

The comprehensive modern study of Renaissance navigation 
and geography has yet to be written, but between this final desid- 
eratum and the short specialized studies of various modern scholars 
we already have a few excellent treatises on the progress of these 
sciences in the separate countries of Europe. Most notable is Ar- 
mando Cortesao’s Cartografia e cartégrafos portugueses dos séculos 
XV e XVI (Lisbon, 1935; 2 vols.), which should long remain the 
most extensive and thorough scholarly discussion of its subject.” 
Professor E. G. R. Taylor’s two volumes on Tudor geography” 
survey the geographical literature of England from 1485 to 1650, 
and constitute one of the most valuable pioneering investigations 
of the history of English science in the Renaissance. 


The student of Renaissance geography, as should be clear from 
this survey, is fortunate in having at his command the careful re- 
search of many scholars and, in the Bibliographie géographique in- 
ternationale,”® the bibliographical apparatus to make it easily avail- 
able. Much remains to be done in uncovering further biographical 
information concerning the principal early cartographers and writers 
on geography and navigation. An excellent beginning has been 
made by Leo Bagrow in presenting the main facts about the life 
and work of each of the eighty-seven men listed by Ortelius as his 
authorities in the 1570 edition of his Atlas.*° For the Italian geog- 


76 Among Nunn’s studies, besides The Geographical Conceptions of Co- 
lumbus (New York, 1924), are The Columbus and Magellan Concepts of 
South American Geography (Glenside, 1932), and The Origin of the Strait 
of Antan Concept (Philadelphia, 1929). 

77See the reviews by Fontoura da Costa and Almagia in Archeion, 
XVII (1935), 476-78, which supplement Cortesao and list the extant maps 
and the known cartographers of the period. 

78 Tudor Geography, 1485-1583 (London, 1930); Late Tudor and Early 
Stuart Geography (London, 1934). See also G. B. Parks, Richard Hakluyt 
and the English Voyages (New York, 1928). 

79 This bibliography, with its section on the history of geography, has 
been published annually since 1892. For a description of the other important 
reference works in this field, see J. K. Wright, Aids to Geographical Re- 
search (New York, 1923). 

80 4, Ortelii Cartographorum, bearbeitet von Leo Bagrow (Gotha, 1928; 
2 vols.), in Petermanns Mittetlungen. 
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raphers there is the Studi bibliografici e biografici sulla storia della 
geografia in Italia (2d ed., Rome, 1882; 2 vols.), while for the 
Spaniards Navarrete’s Biblioteca maritima espaiola (Madrid, 1851; 
2 vols.), though old, is still useful. Of the individual geographers, 
Gerard Mercator has received the most attention.** Others whose 
life and work should well repay more detailed study than they have 
yet received are Gemma Frisius, Orontius Fineus, and Abraham 
Ortelius. 

The ultimate desideratum, of course, for which all these studies 
will pave the way, is a scholarly, carefully documented history of 
the science of geography in the Renaissance in two or three large 
volumes. There are today several active investigators in this field 
who, by virtue of their special training and knowledge, are well 
equipped to undertake such a work. 

When we turn from geography to the remaining physical sci- 
ences, abundance of materials gives way to scarcity. In physics and 
mechanics, except for the studies of Leonardo da Vinci, Galileo, and 
Stevin, which have been discussed elsewhere in this chapter, most 
of the investigations which fall within our period have been centered 
upon magnetism and the work of William Gilbert. Here we have 
P. F. Mottelay’s Bibliographical History of Electricity and Mag- 
netism (London, 1922) as an invaluable reference guide. Gilbert’s 
De Magnete has twice been translated into English, once by P. F. 
Mottelay (New York, 1893), and again for the Gilbert Club, with 
an introduction and notes by Sylvanus P. Thompson (London, 
1900). Two landmarks of scholarship in the history of physics deal- 
ing with topics other than magnetism demand special mention— 
Pierre Duhem’s Etudes sur Léonard de Vinci (Paris, 1906-13; 3 
vols.), and Kurd Lasswitz’s Geschichte der Atomistik vom Mittelal- 
ter bis Newton (Hamburg and Leipzig, 1890; 2 vols.). There are 
also, of course, many articles on special topics which cannot be re- 
viewed here. On the whole, however, much remains to be discovered 
and made generally known concerning the history of the various 
branches of physics and mechanics in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. No better proof of this need can be found than the per- 
sistence of the notion that, until Galileo performed his legendary 
experiment from the Tower of Pisa, all scientists believed that 
freely falling bodies descended at rates proportional to their weights. 


This idea flies in the face of the statements of numerous scientists 


81 Studies deserving special mention are: H. Averdunk and J. Miiller- 
Reinhard, Gerhard Mercator und die Geographen unterseinen Nachkommen 
(Gotha, 1914), in Petermanns Mitteilungen; and F. van Ortroy, “Les sources 
scientifiques de la cartographie Mercatorienne,” Mélanges Henri Pirenne, II 
(Brussels, 1926), 635-52. 
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of the sixteenth century and earlier—scientists who are quietly 
passed over in nearly all histories of physics. There is, in fact, no 
single work adequately surveying Renaissance physics and mechan- 
ics, nor can there be until basic explorations, at present in their ini- 
tial stages, are further advanced. New ore is constantly being mined 
in these virgin hills by researches like those of Lynn Thorndike and 
others. 

There is, however, one branch of science intimately allied to 
magnetism which has fared immeasurably better than the other 
physical sciences—meteorology. The credit for this is due almost 
entirely to the efforts of a single scholar—a situation unique in the 
study of the history of science. Gustav Hellmann’s devotion to the 
history of meteorology has resulted, not only in a number of im- 
portant books and monographs,* but in his publication of several 
volumes of Beitrége zur Geschichte der Meteorologie, and his re- 
printing of important original texts in the invaluable series that he 
established, Neudrucke von Schriften und Karten tiber Meteorologie 
und Erdmagnetismus. 

Nearly every one of the sciences we have thus far discussed, 
except mathematics, is intimately bound up with the progress of 
technology; astronomical observation, navigation, and geography 
are dependent upon the applications of science in the construction 
of instruments and the devising of new processes. To consider tech- 
nology apart from the sciences which it applies and whose devel- 
opment it furthers is impossible, and we have not attempted to di- 
vorce the two in our discussions. The history of technology is the 
history of special inventions and their consequences. When written 
from the point of view of the economic historian it can be given 
pattern and unity. When, however, the purely technical and scien- 
tific aspect of a new instrument, machine, or process is the primary 
concern, it becomes either an integral part of the history of some 
science or the subject must be treated separately in an article or 
monograph. Several journals and series have been devoted to the 
publication of articles dealing with the history of individual tech- 
nological inventions and processes, and these contain much that 
falls within the Renaissance. Among these are Beitrége zur Ge- 
schichte der Technik und Industrie (1909-32), the Transuctions of 
the Newcomen Society (1921—), and the Geschichtsblatter fiir 

82 Among those of special interest to the student of the Renaissance, in 
addition to those appearing in his Beitrage, are: Repertorium der deutschen 
Meteorologie (Leipzig, 1883), which lists works from earliest times to 1881; 
“Die Meteorologie in den deutschen Flugschriften und Flugblatten des X VI 
Jahrhunderts,” Abhandlungen der preuBischen Akademie der Wissenschaft 


(1921); “Versuch einer Geschichte der Wettervorhersage im XVI. Jahr- 
hundert,” ibid. (1924). 
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Technik, Industrie, und Gewerbe, edited by F. M. Feldhaus and C. 
von Klinckowstroem. Feldhaus has been one of the most active 
scholars in the field of the history of technology, and, in addition to 
numerous articles on special topics which have appeared in the 
journals just mentioned and in others, he has published several 
useful volumes, especially on ancient and medieval technology.™ 
But Feldhaus’ work is little more than a beginning. The progress 
of the technical arts and inventions from classical times, through 
the middle ages, and into the Renaissance awaits adequate scholarly 
investigation. The difficulties, owing to the rarity of datable records 
and documents, have been such as to daunt medieval historians. 
The Princeton University Index of Christian Art, however, now 
provides a new and invaluable tool for such research, and the 
studies upon which Lynn White is now engaged* should help to 
dispel some of the fog which has long blanketed the ways in which 
men, through many centuries, carried on and ingeniously improved 
their arts and crafts. Until we know more about medieval tech- 
nology, any statements about Renaissance technological history will 
be based upon quicksand, for we cannot determine whether a cer- 
tain device is a new invention, an adaptation of a classical device in- 
spired by the perusal of some newly recovered manuscript of an 
ancient scientist, or a traditional device passed on through succes- 
sive generations of medieval artisans. 


It is clear, also, that studies of medieval technology must pre- 
cede any definitive work on the transmission and dissemination of 
technological knowledge during the Renaissance—an important 
desideratum, as is the study of the methods and means of tech- 
nological education.** 


Civil engineering as a branch of technology awaits pioneer in- 
vestigators to follow in the trail of W. B. Parsons,®* augment the 
materials he has brought together, and prepare the way for a later 
synthesis. At present that versatile genius, Leonardo da Vinci, with 


88 For example, Kulturgeschichte der Technik (Berlin, 1928; 2 vols.), and 
Die Technik der Antike und des Mittelalters (Poisdam, 1931). For an esti- 
mate of Feldhaus’ work see the article by Lynn White, cited below. 

84 See his article, “Technology and Invention in the Middle Ages,” 
Speculum, XV (1940), 141-59. This article is a critical and bibliographical 
survey of the materials for the study of medieval technology. It has much 
that is indispensable for the student of the same subject in the Renaissance. 


85 A preliminary investigation of the latter sort has been published by 
Frederick B. Artz, Les débuts de education technique en France, 1500- 
1700 (Paris, 1938) ; reprinted from Revue d'histoire moderne, Sept.-Dec., 
1937. This study, however, is primarily concerned with a later period. 

86 Engineers and Engineering in the Renaissance (Baltimore, 1939). This 
book, a collection of materials rather than an attempt at synthesis, is the 
first extensive work to be devoted to this subject. 
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whom Parsons is concerned in a large share of his book, is the only 
Renaissance engineer whose individual fame has been preserved. 
Yet, in both civil and military engineering, the period, if not pro- 
lific in original published treatises marking notable advances in 
human knowledge, was fertile in useful textbooks and practical 
engineering works. 

In chemical technology, mining, and metallurgy, on the other 
hand, there are two Renaissance publications which, more than any 
others, sum up the accumulated knowledge of the age — Georg 
Agricola’s De re metallica (1556), and Vannoccio Biringuccio’s De 
la pirotechnica (1540). These works and their authors have con- 
sequently attracted many scholars. The English translation of the 
1556 Latin edition of Agricola’s book by Herbert Clark Hoover 
and Lou Henry Hoover (London, 1912) is enriched by many notes 
detailing the early history of mining and metallurgy. More recently 
Agricola’s treatise has been translated into German by Carl Schiff- 
ner, with the collaboration of Ernst Darmstaedter and other schol- 
ars (Berlin, 1928). Darmstaedter, until his recent suicide under 
the Nazi regime, was the leading scholar in this field. His biography 
of Agricola*’ is enriched by the fruits of his profound learning and 
long study of his subject—studies which have also given us his 
volume Berg-, Probir-, und Kunstbiichlein® with its bibliographies 
of early German books on mining, metallurgy, and alchemy.*® 


Biringuccio, so far, has received somewhat less thorough study 
than Agricola. There is no English translation of De la pirotechnica 
available, though a German translation by Otto Johannsen, Ein 
Lehrbuch der chemisch-metallurgischen Technologie und des Ar- 
tilleriewesens aus dem 16. Jahrhundert (Brunswick, 1925), has been 
published. A partial edition of the original text (Book I and five 
chapters of Book II) was issued with an introduction by Aldo 
Mieli (Bari, 1914), who has contributed several short articles on 
the work of Biringuccio.* A more elaborate study by Mieli or 
some other qualified scholar is much to be desired. 


87 Georg Agricola, Leben und Werk (Munich, 1926). Full bibliographies 
of studies of Agricola are included. 

88 Munich, 1926. This and the preceding work constitute the first three 
numbers of the Miinchener Beitrage zur Geschichte und Literatur der Natur- 
wissenschaften und Medizin, a most important series for the history of 
science. 

89 Another bibliography of early books on mining is Thomas T. Read, 
“Mineral Technology: Fifteenth Century,” Papers of the Bibliographical 
Society of America, XXVI (1932), 119-27. 

9 E.g., “Sul risveglio del metodo e della practica sperimentale e sull’ 
opera di V. Biringuccio,” Gazetta chimica italiana, XLIII (1913), 555-62; 
“Vannoccio Biringuccio ed il metodo sperimentale,” Jsis, II (1914), 90-99. 
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Agricola’s and Biringuccio’s work, related as it is to applied 
chemistry, brings us to the last of the important physical sciences to 
be considered here. For chemistry, in the Renaissance, was inti- 
mately allied to technology, to medicine (for the preparation of 
medicinal remedies), and to alchemy, with its mystic rites and its 
search for the philosopher’s stone. To divorce its mystical from its 
practical and scientific manifestations is but little easier today than 
it was in the Renaissance, when the serious artisan might either 
scoff at the creed of transmuters of metals, or, believing, make 
significant chemical discoveries while pursuing the will o’ the wisp 
of the “stone.” Of the reputed alchemists of the period, none was 
more famous or more vilified than Paracelsus, who ranks with Agric- 
ola and Biringuccio as one of the greatest contributors to practical 
chemistry in the Renaissance. Paracelsus, however, probably had 
a greater influence on medicine than on chemistry itself, and for 
that reason will not be treated here. 


To the history of alchemy and early chemistry many scholars 
have made contributions." Earlier writers of general histories of 
chemistry, such as Thompson, Kopp, and Hoefer,®? gave large sec- 
tions to the medieval and Renaissance periods. More new ma- 
terial has since been brought to light by the researches of Berthelot, 
von Lippmann, Ruska, Carbonelli, Partington, and Holmyard,®* and 
by Karl Sudhoff in his work on Paracelsus. The results of the re- 
searches of these scholars have been embodied in the more recent 
short histories, such as J. M. Stillman’s The Story of Early Chem- 
istry (New York, 1924)—the best for a systematic account of our 
period—John Reed’s A Prelude to Chemistry (London, 1936), and 
J. R. Partington’s A Short History of Chemistry (London, 1937). 


Probably the writings which left the greatest impress upon the 
alchemical workers of the Renaissance were those of Geber, or 


91 For an excellent brief survey of scholarship in the history of alchemy 
from the seventeenth century to the present, see Julius Ruska, “Methods of 
Research in the History of Chemistry,” Ambir, I (1937), 21-29. 

82 Thomas Thompson, History of Chemistry (London, 1830; 2 vols.). 
Hermann Kopp, Geschichte der Chemie (Brunswick, 1843-47; 4 vols.); 
Beitrage zur Geschichte der Chemie (Brunswick, 1869-75; 3 parts); Die 
Alchemie in alterer und neuerer Zeit (Heidelberg, 1886; 2 vols.). F. Hoefer, 
Histoire de la chimie (2d ed., Paris, 1869; 2 vols.). 

3 The most important of the many publications of these scholars are: 
Marcellin Berthelot, La chimie au moyen age (Paris, 1893; 3 vols.) ; E. O. 
von Lippmann, Entstehung und Ausbreitung der Alchemie ’(Berlin, 1919-31; 
2 vols.) ; Julius Ruska, Arabische Alchemisten (Heidelberg, 1924) ; Car- 
bonelli, Sulle fonti storiche della chimica (Rome, 1925); J. R. oh A 
Origins and Development of Applied Chemistry (London, 1935). For Holm- 
yard, see infra. Though not all of these works deal primarily, or at all, with 
the Renaissance, they are valuable for the earlier history of ideas that pre- 
vailed in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
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those that passed for his from the fourteenth century onward.” 
These have been translated into German and edited by Ernst Darm- 
staedter.°° The 1678 English translation by Richard Russell has 
been reprinted and edited by E. J. Holmyard, who is also editing 
the Arabic works of Geber, with an English translation.** 


All in all, the history of alchemy aid early chemistry was en- 
tered upon a golden era of active scholarship at the moment when 
the European war of 1939 came to interrupt such studies. A new 
journal, Ambix, devoted entirely to the history of alchemy and en- 
listing the cooperation as contributors of the world’s most distin- 
guished scholars, had just been founded and was trying to weather 
the economic storms of its second year of existence. Bibliographical 
aids were at hand in abundance. The earlier bibliographical works 
of Bolton and Ferguson* had been supplemented by the Interna- 
tional Union of Academies’ Catalogue des manuscrits alchimiques 
grecs (Brussels, 1924-30; 7 vols.), and by Dorothea Waley Singer’s 
Catalogue of Latin and Vernacular Alchemical Manuscripts in 
Great Britain and Ireland dating from before the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury (Brussels, 1928-31; 3 vols.). Whether the present conflict will 
leave an irreparable blight upon these studies no one at this mo- 
ment can foretell. 


Biological Sciences 


Turning now to the literature of the biological sciences, we find 
many of the same problems met with in the physical sciences, but 
there are also a number of important differences. In this field a 
larger proportion of the work has been done by practicing scien- 
tists and physicians, and less by professional historians of science 
and by scholars from other branches of learning. While many im- 
portant studies have been made by professional historians of medi- 
cine, it would seem on the whole that, in contrast to the same class 


94 Since the researches of Kopp and Berthelot, scholarly opinion has as- 
signed these works to an unknown medieval compiler, because they bear no 
resemblance to any extant Arabic writings of the real Geber (Jabir ibn 
Hayyan). E. J. Holmyard, however, has questioned this conclusion. See 
“A Critical Examination of Berthelot’s Work on Arabic Chemistry,” Isis, 
VI (1924), 479-99, and the preface to his edition of Russell’s translation. 

95 Die Alchemie des Geber (Berlin, 1922). 

6 The Works of Geber, Englished by Richard Russell, 1678 (London, 
1928). This edition contains an excellent bibliography of Geber. Only the 
first volume of Holmyard’s edition of the Arabic works has thus far been 
issued Je 1928). 

C. Bolton, A Select Bibliography of Chemistry, 1492-1892 (Wash- 
eens Mies) the history of chemistry covers pp. 85-171; supplements were 
issued in 1899 and 1904. John Ferguson, Bibliotheca Chemica (Glasgow, 
1906; 2 vols.). 
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of scholars in the physical sciences, this group has devoted more at- 
tention to earlier periods—classical antiquity and the Middle Ages— 
than to the Renaissance. Thus we do not have as complete studies 
of certain aspects as were found, say, in mathematics and as- 
tronomy. 

There seems to be less correlation of the various phases of the 
general subject, and not as clear an appreciation of the relation to 
the general ideas of the period. This difference may be due, in 
part, to the very nature of these sciences, to the fact that biology, 
and, to a much greater extent, medicine are not such exact sciences, 
and hence develop more slowly. On the other hand, a serious diffi- 
culty in organizing the material in this field and in evaluating the 
contributions is the great disparity in the quality of the literature. 
While there has been a large number of books and articles written, 
the average quality is not as high as in the physical sciences. 

The lack of a general point of view is seen in the histories of 
the separate branches. For the most part the emphasis in these is 
on the achievements of a few outstanding men rather than on the 
development of ideas. 


We find this particularly true of the general histories of biology. 
The works of Locy, May, Miall, Nordenskidld, and Singer,®* cov- 
ering as they do long periods, can only devote relatively little at- 
tention to our period, restricting themselves largely to the most 
important discoveries. There are no special histories for the Ren- 
aissance alone. There are a few studies of special phases, as Locy’s 
“The Earliest Printed Illustrations of Natural History,” Scientific 
Monthly, XIII (1921), 238-58, and A. E. Shipley’s “Zoology in 
the Time of Shakespeare,” Edinburgh Review (July, 1912), and 
also a few articles on individual biologists.°* None of the larger 
contemporary works has been edited, although there have been 
some selections.’ 


98 William A. Locy, The Growth of Biology (New York, 1925). Walther 
May, Grosse Biologen (Leipzig, 1914). L. C. Miall, The Early Naturalists 
(London, 1912). Erik Nordenskidld, Biologins historica (1920-24) ; Eng. tr. 
L. B. Eyne, as The History of Biology (New York, London, 1932). Charles 
Singer, A Short History of Biology (Oxford, 1931); American ed. as The 
Story of Living Things (New York, 1931). 

99H. P. Bayon, “The Authorship of Carlo Ruini’s Anatomia del Ca- 
vallo,” Journal of Comparative Pathology and Therapeutics, XLVIII (1935), 
138-48. E. W. Gudger, “The Five Great Naturalists of the 16th Century: 
Belon, Rondelet, Salviani, Gesner, Aldrouandi,” Jsis, XXII (1934), 21-40. 
Jane M. Oppenheimer, “Guillaume Rondelet,” Bulletin of the Institute of the 
History of Medicine, IV (1936), 817-34. 

100 M. St. Clare Byrne, The Elizabethan Zoo (1926) [Contains extracts 
from Eng. tr. of Pliny and from Topsell]. A. H. Evans, Turner on Birds 
(1913). John Caius, “Of English Dogs,” in E. Arber, An English Garner, III 
(1880). 
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The real need in this field is for editions or selections from the 
great natural histories of the period and a more complete study of 
them, showing their sources—from the classical writers, Aristotle 
and Pliny, from the medieval encyclopedias, and from original ob- 
servations. Such a study is essential as a background for an under- 
standing of the work of the naturalists of the seventeenth century. 


A much better situation is found in the associated field of 
botany, where the general histories devote more space to the Renais- 
sance. While there are no recent works to compare in scope to the 
earlier histories of Meyer*® and Sachs,? J. R. Green's A History 
of Botany in the United Kingdom from Earliest Times to the End 
of the Nineteenth Century (London, 1914), and R. T. Gun- 
ther’s Early English Botanists and Their Gardens (Oxford, 1922), 
are good general histories of the subject in England. The greater 
part of botanical literature at this time is represented by herbals, 
and there have been many excellent studies of these. The bibliog- 
raphy has been compiled by Klebs,’°* and there are also good bib- 
liographies in some of the special studies to be mentioned now. 
Agnes Arber’s Herbals,‘°* which has recently been revised, is the 
best general account, giving very good descriptions of the impor- 
tant works of the period. It has a good bibliography of the herbals 
and also of modern studies. Amsler, Marzell, and Schreiber** have 
confined their interest more specifically to the herbals of this 
period, while Rohde’®* and Wein’ treat of developments in single 
countries, namely England and Germany. 


Fortunately there are available a number of good modern edi- 
tions, the most important being that of the Hortus Sanitatis.** 


101 EF, H. F. Meyer, Geschichte der Botanik (K6nigsberg, 1854-7; 4 vols. 
in 2). 

102 J. v. Sachs, Wieees of Botany, tr. H. E. F. Garnsey (Oxford, 1890; 
original German ed., 1875). 

108 Arnold C. Klebs, “Herbals of the 15th Century,” Papers of the Bib- 
liographical Society of ‘America, XI (1917), and XII (1918); A Catalogue 
of Early Herbals (Lugano, 1925). 

104 Agnes Arber, Herbals, Their Origin and Evolution, 1470-1670 (Cam- 
bridge, 1912, 1938). 

106 Hans Amsler, Ein handschriftlicher illustrierte Herbarius aus dem 
Ende des 15. Jahrhunderts und die medizinisch-botanische Literatur des Mit- 
telalters (Diss. Herzogenbuchsee, 1925 [?]). Heinrich Marzell, Alte Heil- 
krauter (Jena, 1926); “Die Pflanzenbilder der alten Krauterbiicher,” Janus, 
XXXVI (Leyden, 1932), 214. W. L. Schreiber, Die Kréauterbiicher des 15. 
und 16. Jahrhunderts (Munich, 1924); also published as preface to his edi- 
tion of Hortus sanitatis deutsch (see note 108). 

106 Fleanour S. Rohde, The Old English Herbals (London, 1932). 

107K. Wein, “Eine Bemerkung zur Geschichte des altesten deutschen 
Herbariums,” Allgemeine botanische Zeitschrift, XVIII (1912), 153. 

108 Hortus sanitatis deutsch, Peter Schoffer (Mainz, 1485; facsimile, 
Munich, 1924). 
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Among the English herbalists, Turner, Gerard, Lawson, and Map- 
let are represented by editions or extracts,’° and one of the present 
writers, S. V. Larkey, is preparing a facsimile edition of the popu- 
lar English herbal brought out by Banckes in 1526 (to be published 
by Scholars, Facsimiles and Reprints). The plant-lore of the New 
World is represented by Frampton’s translation of Monardes, by 
a modern translation of Orta,’*° and by the recent edition of the 
Badianus Manuscript."** One New World plant about which much 
was written was tobacco, and this extensive literature has been 
summarized in Brooks’s sumptuous bibliography.’ 

Thus while the herbals have been fairly adequately studied 
there are no editions of the works of the more systematic botanists, 
although there are some good biographies.*** 

There is need for further study of this purely botanical side, 
but at the same time one would like to know more of the rationale 
of the use of herb-remedies in medicine. 

One aspect of the subject which is of interest to students of 
literature is the plant-lore in Shakespeare. While a good deal has 
been written on this,""* most of the works are fairly popular, and 
like similar studies of the other sciences in Shakespeare do not 
add much to our general knowledge. 


109 William Turner, Libellus de re herbaria novus (1538); reprinted, 
with life (1877) ; The Names of herbes in Greke, Latin, Englishe, Duche and 
Frenche (1548), ed. J. Britten, English Dialect Society (1881). John 
Gerard, Catalogus arborum (1599), ed. B. D. Jackson (1876). M. Wood- 
ward, Gerard’s Herball, The Essence Thereof Distilled from the Edition of 
Thomas Johnson, 1636 (1927). Alice M. Tudor, A Little Book of Healing 
Herbs, Gathered from an Old Herball (1927). William Lawson, A New 
stag and Garden (London, 1927). John Maplet, A Greene Forest (Lon- 
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110 Nicholas Monardes, Joyfull Newes out of the Newe Founde Worlde 
. .. Englished by John Frampton, ed. Stephen Gaselee (London, New York, 
1925). Garcia da Orta, Colloquies on the Simples and Drugs of India 
[1563], trans. from Portuguese by Sir Clements R. Markham (London, 1913). 

111 The Badianus Manuscript, edited and translated by Emily Walcott 
Emmart (Baltimore, 1 : 

_— E. Brooks, Tobacco, Vol. I (New York, 1937 [To appear in 
4 vols.]). 

118 J. Christian Bay, “Conrad Gesner, the Father of Bibliography,” The 
Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, X (1916), 53-88. Willy 
Ley, “Konrad Gesner, Leben und Werk,” Miinchener Beitrége zur Geschichte 
und Literatur der Naturwissenschaften und Medizin, XV-XVI (1929). F. J. 
Neumann, Leonard Fuchs, Physician and Botanist, Smithsonian Institution 
(Washington, 1919). Rembert Dodoens, a whole number of Janus, XXII 
(Leyden, 1917), 141-204. F. van Dorslaer, “Rembert Dodoens, au début de 
sa carriére,” Janus, XXXIV (1930), 132-41. Harry Wallis Kew and H. E. 
Powell, Thomas Johnson, botanist and royalist (London, 1932). 

114 Ernest Law, Shakespeare’s Garden, Stratford-upon-Avon (London, 
1922). Esther Singleton, The Shakespeare Garden (New York, 1922). L. H. 
Grindon, Shakespere Flora (Manchester, 1883). H. N. Ellacombe, Plant- 
Lore of Shakespeare (1884). F. G. Savage, The Flora and Folk-Lore of 
Shakespeare (1923). 
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The related applied science of agriculture has so far had only 
cursory treatment, although a beginning has been made with the 
bibliography of Austin."** 

Anatomy and physiology are two fields in which great advances 
were made during the Renaissance, and accordingly there have been 
many valuable studies, particularly of individual scientists and of 
certain problems. However, there are no comprehensive histories 
of anatomy or physiology for this period alone, although some of 
the general histories of these subjects devote considerable space to 
the work of this era. Thus Charles Singer's The Evolution of 
Anatomy (London, New York, 1925), is particularly good in this 
respect, while Ludwig Choulant’s Geschichte und Bibliographie der 
anatomischen Abbildung (Leipzig, 1852), English translation by 
Mortimer Frank (Chicago, 1920), gives a great deal of informa- 
tion even beyond the subject indicated in its title. Similarly, Jo- 
seph Needham’s A History of Embryology (Cambridge, 1934), and 
Michel Foster’s Lectures on the History of Physiology (Cambridge, 
1901, 1924), give a good picture of the work in these fields. A 
more detailed study of embryological ideas is found in the book 
by Bilikiewicz,* and Castiglioni*™’ treats of Italian concepts of biol- 
ogy. Spanish anatomy is covered by G. S. Guisande in his Datos 
para la Historia de la Anatomia, en Espana, siglos xiv al xvi 
(Buenos Aires, 1938). 


The earliest anatomical illustrations, such as the “fugitive 
sheets,” etc., have been studied by Sudhoff, Crummer, and De Lint,"* 
while the general subject of illustration has been surveyed bv Field- 
ing Garrison in his The Principles of Anatomic Illustration before 
Vesalius (New York, 1926). Aside from these, most of the em- 
phasis has been on individual anatomists, and here, as in other 
fields of medicine, the discussion of the discoveries has often been 
from the point of view of modern concepts rather than of trying to 
understand the concepts in the light of their own times. 

Leonardo da Vinci has probably been studied more thoroughly 
than any other Renaissance figure, and while many of these writ- 


115 Mary S. Austin, A Catalogue of Printed Books on Agriculture 
(1471-1840), Rothamsted Experiment Station Library (1926). 

116 T. Bilikiewicz, Die Embryologie im Zeitalter des Barock und des 
Rokoko (Leipzig, 1932). 

117 A, Castiglioni, “La concezione biologica nel Rinascimento italiano,” 
Minerva Medica (1929). 

118 Karl Sudhoff, “Tradition und Naturbeobachtung in den Illustrationen 
medizinischer Handschriften und friihdrucke vornehmlich des 15. Jahr- 
hunderts,” Studien sur Geschichte der Medizin, I (Leipzig, 1907). LeRoy 
Crummer, ‘ ‘Early Anatomical Fugitive Sheets,” Annals of Medical History, 
Vv (1923), 189-208; VII (1925), 1-5. J. G. de Lint, “Fugitive Anatomical 
Sheets,” Janus, XXVIII (1924), 78-91. 
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ings belong to other fields, there are some relating to his anatomical 
investigations that may be mentioned. Verga’s bibliography*’® 
covers all fields. Leonardo’s drawings and notes are available in 
the edition of the Quaderni de’anatomia,’* in the two recent edi- 
tions of his notebooks,’** and along with all other material are ap- 
pearing gradually in the National Edition. His activities in this 
line have been studied by J. Playfair McMurrich in Leonardo da 
Vinci, the Anatomist (Baltimore, 1930). The recent celebrations in 
Italy have called forth some new studies, probably the most inter- 
esting from the scientific point of view being the elaborately illus- 
trated catalogue of the exhibition of the models of his various in- 
ventions executed from his original plans and drawings.’** There 
have been many biographies of Leonardo, most of which deal to 
a greater or less extent with his scientific researches. It is not the 
place here to speak of the vast literature on his work as an artist, 
although of course his anatomical studies play a part in this, too. 


The greatest single advance in anatomy was the work of Ve- 
salius, but his principal contribution, the Fabrica of 1543, is so ex- 
tensive that as yet it has not appeared in a modern edition or trans- 
lation, although there have been rumors of impending English trans- 
lations by at least two scholars. His earlier work, Tabulae ana- 
tomicae, 1538, has been reproduced in facsimile by Sudhoff and 
Holl,’** both of whom have also made some other valuable studies. 
A Dutch translation of the China Root Letter, an important bio- 
graphical scurce, appeared in the Opuscula selecta neerlandicorum 
de arte medica (vol. III, Amsterdam, 1915), other volumes of 
which also have reprints of excerpts from other works. An English 
translation of the China Root is being prepared by a group at the 
University of California. B. Farrington has translated parts of the 
Fabrica and of other works into English.1** One of the most in- 


. 118 Ettore Verga, Bibliografia Vinciana, 1493-1930, in 2 vols. (Bologna, 
1931). 

120 Leonardo da Vinci, Quaderni d’ Anatomia, edited by Ove C. L. Van- 
gensten, A. Fonahn, H. Hopstock, English and German translation (Chris- 
tiania, 1911-1916; 6 vols.). 

121 Edward McCurdy, The Notebooks of Leonardo da Vinci (New York, 
1938; 2 vols.). Jean Paul Richter, Literary Works of Leonardo da Vinci (2d 
ed., London, New York, Toronto, 1939; 2 vols.). 

122 Mostra di Leonardo da Vinci, Catalogo (Milano, 1939). 

128 Moriz Holl and Karl Sudhoff, Des Andreas Vesalius sechs ana- 
tomischen Tafeln (Leipzig, 1920). 

124 Benjamin Farrington, “Vesalius on China-root. Extracts from the 
letter of Andreas Vesalius to Dominus Joachim Roelants written at Ratis- 
bon, 13th June 1546. Translated from the Latin,” Transactions of the Royal 
Society of South Africa, XXIII (1935), 97-106; “The preface of Andreas 
Vesalius to De Fabrica Corporis Humani, 1543,” Proceedings of the Royal 
Society of Medicine, XXV (1932), 1357-66; “The life and work of Andreas 
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teresting recent publications is the edition of the magnificent plates 
of the Fabrica printed from the original wood-blocks, which almost 
unbelievably have been preserved through all these centuries.*** 


There have been no adequate biographies of Vesalius since 
Moritz Roth’s Andreas Vesalius Bruxellensis (Berlin, 1892), al- 
though J. M. Ball’s Andreas Vesalius, the Reformer of Anatomy 
(St. Louis, 1910), has brought some of this important work into 
English. The portraits of Vesalius have been studied by M. H. 
Spielmann in The Iconography of Andreas Vesalius (London, 
1925). A special number of Janus, XIX (Leyden, 1914), is de- 
voted entirely to Vesalius and, among the many valuable articles, 
contains the bibliography by F. M. G. de Feyfer. S. V. Larkey has 
analysed the English editions.1** The late Dr. Harvey Cushing, 
whose collection of Vesaliana was probably the most complete, had 
long been working on a comprehensive survey of the subject, and 
work is being continued at Yale on his notes. Undoubtedly the 400th 
anniversary of the publication of the Fabrica in 1943 will call forth 
new studies and editions. 


Among the other anatomists of the period a number have re- 
ceived quite adequate treatment. The Anathomia of Mundinus has 
been reproduced in facsimile from an early manuscript, and along 
with a facsimile of an early printed edition has been translated into 
English by Charles Singer.’** The Pavia edition of 1478 has been 
reprinted by Ernest Wickersheimer, Anatomies de Mondino dei 
Luzzi et de Guido de Vigevano (Paris, 1926). Berengarius is the 
subject of an exhaustive monograph by Vittorio Putti'** and of an 
article by Favaro, who has also written on Fallopius and Fabricius.?*° 
An edition of the Commentaria of Berengarius would be most wel- 


Vesalius. By Hermann Boerhaave and Bernhard Siegfried Albinus,” Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of South Africa, XIX (1930), 49-78; “The last 
chapter of the De fabrica of Vesalius entitled ‘Some observations on the dis- 
section of living animals,’ Translated from the Latin,” Transactions of the 
Royal Society of South Africa, XX (1931), 14 f. 

125 Andreae Vesalit Bruxellensis Icones anatomicae, New York Academy 
i and the Library of the University of Munich (Munich, 1934 

1935]). 

126S. V. Larkey, “The Vesalian Compendium of Geminus and Nicholas 
Udall’s Translation,” The Library, XIII (March, 1933), 367-94. 

127 Mondino dei Luzzi... Anatomia, Riprodutto da un Codice Bolognese 
... by L. Sighinolfi (Bologna, 1930). Charies Singer, The Fasciculo di 
Medicina, Venice, 1493 (Ketham), (Florence, 1925). 

128 Vittorio Putti, Berengario da Carpi (Bologna, 1937). 

129 Giuseppe Favaro, “Jacopo Berengario nella storia della anatomia,” 
Rassegna per la Storia della Universita di Modena (1931) ; Gabrielle Fallop- 
pia, Modenese (Modena, 1928) ; L’Insegnamento anatomica di Girolamo Fab- 
rict .. . Contributo del. R. Instituto Veneto alla celebrazione del vit centen- 
ario della Univ. di Padova (Venice, 1921); “Contributo alla biografia di 
Gerolamo Fabrici .. .” Memorie e doc. per le storia Univ. di Padova (1922). 
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come. Canano’s treatise of muscles has been reprinted by Harvey 
Cushing and Edward C. Streeter (Florence, 1925). Eustachius has 
been fairly well discussed in the 400th anniversary memoir and in 
studies by Hellweg and by Bilancioni,’*° and a special number of 
Janus, XXI (1916), was devoted to Bartholin. 


Thus, while certain subjects and individuals have been quite 
thoroughly discussed, there have been no complete bibliographies 
since Haller’s Bibliotheca anatomica (1774-77), or any compre- 
hensive survey to compare with that of Portal (1770-73). 


In physiology the most emphasis has been on the discovery of 
the circulation of the blood. Of course in this William Harvey 
occupies the leading position, but the Italians add a controversial 
note in putting forward opposing claims for Cesalpinus. There have 
been a number of good general histories of this phase, the most 
notable being those of Charles Singer, Heymann, and Wiberg.*** 


Since Willis’ modern translation of the classical work of Har- 
vey in 1848, which has been often reprinted, there has been a 
number of other translations and editions of the Latin text, par- 
ticularly in 1928, the tercentenary of the original publication. Among 
these are the facsimile editions (Florence, 1928) ; Geoffrey Keynes’ 
edition of the first English translation of 1653 (London, 1928) ; and 
C. D. Leake’s translation (Springfield, Ill., 1928, 1931). A French 
translation by C. Richet was published in Paris (1879), and one into 
German, by R. v. Tépley (Leipzig, 1910). Keynes also compiled a 
definitive bibliography of the editions in 1928. Sir D’Arcy Power 
in 1897 wrote a fine biography of Harvey, while, among the many 
studies by well-known scholars, important recent ones are by Her- 
ringham, by Izquierdo, and by Bayon.'** The other side of Harvey’s 
work, on embryology, has been clearly elucidated by Arthur W. 
Meyer in his An Analysis of the “De Generatione animalium” of 
William Harvey (Stanford Univ., California, 1936). 


180 Bartolomeo Eustachio, Memorie e documenti riguardanti Bartolomeo 
Eustachio (Fabriano, 1913). Gugl. Bilancioni, Bartolomeo Eustachi (Flor- 
ence, 1913 [?]). Heinrich Hellweg, Die Lehre des Bartolomeo Eustachi iiber 
Bau und Entwicklung der Zahne (Diss., Leipzig, 1921). 

181 Charles Singer, Discovery of the Circulation of the Blood (London, 
1922). Robert C. Heymann, Die Geschichte der Entdeckung des Kreislaufs 
und der Einfluss dieser Entdeckung auf die medizinische Wissenschaft und 
Praxis der folgenden Zeit (Leipzig, 1934). Julius Wiberg, “The Anatomy 
hs Heart in the 16th, 17th, & 18th Centuries,” Janus, XX XI (1927), 279- 
285. 

182 Sir Wilmot Herringham, The Life and Times of William Harvey 
(Oxford, 1930). José Joaquin Izquierdo, Harvey: Inciador del metodo ex- 
perimental (Mexico, 1936). H. P. Bayon, “William Harvey, physician and 
biologist: his precursors, opponents and successors,” Annals of Science, II 
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Of the actual forerunners of Harvey, a great deal has been 
written about Servetus, and, although much relates to the religious 
disputes, some writers tell of his contributions to geography and 
medicine. In this class may also be mentioned the articles by Mackall 
and Izquierdo,*** and the summary by Max Meyerhof and by 
Owsei Temkin of the possible source of Servetus’ ideas of the lesser 
circulation from Ibn-an-Nafis.*** Editions of Cesalpinus have been 
prepared by Dorolle and by Viviani, and a study by Arcieri.*** The 
work on the valves of the veins of Fabricius ab Aquapendente, Har- 
vey’s teacher, which served as the starting point of Harvey’s own 
investigations, has been edited by K. J. Franklin.’** 


If this survey of the achievements of scholarship in the study 
of the various branches of Renaissance science has served to reveal 
one fact more than any other, it is that these studies are still very 
largely in the fact-finding stage. There are few subjects, and these 
limited in scope, in which our knowledge has as yet acquired suffi- 
cient breadth and depth for a valid synthesis. We have sought in 
this tour of reconnaissance to discover the most profitable fields for 
those specialized studies that will increase the firm bedrock of facts 
upon which any sound and comprehensive analysis of the progress 
of science in the Renaissance must be erected. More texts must be 
made available, more biographical studies of major and minor scien- 
tists must be undertaken, and there must be more probing into the 
relationship of scientific inquiry to all the other phases of Renais- 
sance activity. 


The study of Renaissance science, in short, will make its 
greatest contribution to the history of human culture if it is con- 
ducted, not in the spirit of the tolerant antiquarianism of a modern 


183 Leonard L. Mackall, “A manuscript of the Christianismi Restitutio of 
Servetus, placing the discovery of the pulmonary circulation anterior to 
1546,” Proceedings of the Royal Society of Medicine, XVII (1924), 35-38. 
J. J. Izquierdo, “A new and more correct version of the views of Servetus 
on the circulation of the blocd,” Bulletin of the Institute of the History of 
Medicine, V (1937), 914-32. 

184 Max Meyerhof, “Ibn-an-Nafis und seine Theorie des Lugenkreis- 
laufs,” Quellen u. Studien zur Geschichte der Naturwissenschaften u. Medi- 
zin, 1V (1935), 37-88; “Ibn-an-Nafis and his theory of the lesser circulation,” 
Isis, XXIII (1935), 100-120. Owsei Temkin, “Was Servetus influenced by 
Ibn-an-Nafis?” Bulletin of the History of Medicine, VIII (May, 1940). 

185 Cesalpinus, Questionum peripateticarum, Fr. trans., Maurice Dorolle 
(Paris, 1929). Ugo Viviani, Vita ed opere di Andrea Cesalpino (Arezzo, 
1917, 1922). G. P. Arcieri, La circolazione del sangue scoperta da Andrea 
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136K. J. Franklin, De venarum ostiolis 1603 of Hieronymus Fabricius 
of Aquapendente (Springfield, Ill., 1933). 
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scientist looking down patronizingly upon the ignorance of his fore- 
bears and concerned only with the few notable discoveries that have 
passed, by direct descent, into the corpus of present-day science, but 
rather in the truly historical spirit which preserves a deep conscious- 
ness of the continuity of science and the correlation of its history 
with the social, political, religious, and literary history of mankind. 

Fortunately, it is this spirit that now animates the most active 
students of science in the Renaissance. It is leading them to the 
exploration of a wider variety of source materials. No longer are 
scientific books and manuscripts, or even old scientific instruments, 
the only objects of study. Art, literature, and philosophy have be- 
come of equal concern to the historian of science. There is a new 
willingness to view Renaissance science in the light of the knowl- 
edge of its own day, leading to a recognition of the importance of 
those centers of learning of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
where the ancient and the medieval traditions of science were not 
allowed to harden into dogma, but kept alive by constant re-exami- 
nation and revision.’** By zealously pushing forward the search 
for new facts, and by preserving a lively awareness of the rela- 
tionship between scientific investigation and the other activities of 
the human spirit, students of the history of Renaissance science are 
building soundly for the greater scholarly achievements yet to come. 


Stanford University 
The Johns Hopkins University 


187 See J. H. Randall, Jr., “The Development of Scientific Method in the 
School of Padua,” Journal of the History of Ideas, 1 (1940), 177-206. This 
brilliant analysis of the scientific philosophy and the concepts of scientific 
method evolved by the succession of great teachers at the University of 
Padua during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries is one of the most far- 
reaching studies, in its implications, to be published in recent years. It ac- 
counts for the pre-eminence of the University of Padua and its graduates in 
the history of science in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 








LATIN LITERATURE 
By Don CAMERON ALLEN 
I 


Progress is a sort of tightly wound spring; from time to time 
an adjustment of a governor permits it to uncoil more rapidly 
than is its wont. Such an adjustment occurred in the fifteenth cen- 
tury with the discovery of a large number of Latin classics. To 
illustrate this, one need not repeat the story of the wholesale book- 
hunting expeditions of Poggius, Aurispa, Landrianus, and Orsinus ; 
but one must recall that the result of this yearning for new texts 
was a general alteration in the attitude of men toward the Latin 
that they were reading, writing, and speaking. The multiplication 
of texts and their dissemination by the press convinced men that 
the popular Latin of the middle period was barbarous and heavy 
handed. Men of wider mental proportions sought for a new style 
in language—a personal style that kept the better parts of the con- 
ventional manner but added much of the newly revealed method. 
Grammars, rhetorics, dictionaries, and handbooks were compiled 
as implements for the improvement of what was then the universal 
language. From the study of these works and of the ancient texts, 
a new literature arose that was voluminous, learned, and interna- 
tional. 


If in the map of world literature there is a lost Atlantis, it is 
the Latin literature of the Renaissance. Literary cartographers in 
establishing the boundaries of vernacular verse and prose have 
suspected its existence, have even seen its vast acreage shrouded in 
the mist of three centuries of relative oblivion. Some scholars 
have marked its periphery and measured its tallest promontories, 
but its mollia prata are regions almost unknown. Yet it is in the 
soft meadows and among the low-lying hills that the true nature of 
this literary territory can be discerned, that its intellectual climate 
can be determined. 


The history of Renaissance Latin letters has yet to be written 
although the careers and works of its major luminaries have been 
known for centuries. The complete works of many of the writers 
of the fifteenth century were published in the sixteenth century; 
their lives were sometimes the subjects of independent memoirs or 
were included in biographical collections like Jovius’ Elogia virorum 
literis illustrium, 1548. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
these editorial labors increased and monumental editions of various 
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writers were printed. Le Clerc, for example, edited the Opera 
Omnia of Erasmus in 1703; Ruhnken the Opera Omnia of Muretus 
in 1789; Faes and Colomesus the Opera Omnia of Gyraldus in 
1696 ; and Moretus the Opera Omnia of Lipsius in 1637. Thanks to 
the efforts of the elder and younger Gruter, a series of anthologies 
—the Delitiae CC italorum poetarum, 1608, the Delitiae C poetarum 
gallorum, 1609, and the Delitiae poetarum germanorum, 1612—con- 
taining selections from more than four hundred continental Latin 
poets were printed. These collections undoubtedly prompted Arthur 
Johnston to issue his Delitiae poetarum scotorum in 1637. Besides 
reprints, the emphasis was placed on works that were essentially 
biographical. Local historians wrote accounts of Latin writers who 
lived in their communities and they often include a note of great 
critical value. Better known among these types of works are 
Meursius’ Athenae Batavae, 1625, and Argelatus’ Bibliotheca scrip- 
torum Mediolanensium, 1745. The lives of individual writers are 
sometimes the subjects of reasonably careful biographies, such as 
Samuel Knight’s The Life of Erasmus, 1726, the life of Poggio 
prefixed by J. B. Recanati to the 1715 edition of the Historia Flor- 
entina, Maittaire’s Stephanorum historia, 1709, and the life of Casa 
contributed by Casotti to the 1752 edition of the Opere. In Italy 
the writers of Latin literature were often listed in the national his- 
tories; Tiraboschi, for example, mentions many Latin authors in 
his Storia. 


During the nineteenth century, the era of humanism began to 
attract the attention of many competent and highly trained savants. 
A vast number of general works appeared in which one finds some 
reference to this literature; as examples of these books one may 
mention such well-known studies as Geiger’s Renaissance und Hu- 
manismus, 1882; Bartoli’s J] Precursori del Rinascimento in Italia, 
1877; Guerzoni’s Jl Primo Rinascimento, 1878; Gebhardt’s Les 
Origines de la Renaissance en Italie, 1879; Gothien’s Die Kulturent- 
wicklung Siiditaliens, 1886; Burckhardt’s Die Kultur der Renais- 
sance in Italien, 1860 (now in its 18th edition); and Symonds’ 
Renaissance in Italy, 1877 (the second edition now cheaply re- 
printed). The century also produced a number of monographs on 
individual Latin authors like Bezold’s Rudolph Agricola, 1884; 
Mancini’s Vita di L. B. Alberti, 1882; Minoja’s La vita di Matteo 
Vegio, 1876; Nolhac’s Petrarque et l’humanisme, 1892 (second edi- 
tion, 1907) ; and Tallarigo’s G. Pontano e i suoi tempi, 1874 (re- 
edited by M. Manfredi, 1938). Works of this nature, more plenti- 
ful among the Italians and the Germans than among the French and 
English, tend to polarize around a few important names. When 
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minor Latin authors were mentioned at all, they were usually the 
victims of doctoral dissertations or gymnasium report essays. These 
labors—almost limited to German savants—are not to be scorned, 
but they are often completely amateurish. 


No history of Renaissance literature was written during the 
nineteenth century, and none has yet been produced in this age. An 
important step in this direction has been made by the authors of a 
number of histories of later Latin poetry. One of the earliest 
works of this sort is Manacorda’s Della poesia latina in Germania 
durante il rinascimento, 1907, which was followed by Schroter’s 
very solid Beitrige zur geschichte der neulateinischen poesie 
Deutschlands und Hollands, 1909. After a decade of relative inac- 
tivity came Sainati’s La lirica latina nel Rinascimento, 1919, a work 
of sound judgment but limited scope. In 1928 Murarasu printed 
his La Poesie Neo-Latine et la Renaissance des Lettres antiques 
en France (1500-1549), a rather disappointing study. Murarasu 
provides the reader with biographical data, summaries, and illus- 
trative quotations, but his book is limited and inorganic. The history 
of French later Latin poetry is still to be written. In 1929 the first 
volumes of one of the most satisfactory books on Renaissance Latin 
poetry began to appear. George Ellinger, the author of the 
Geschichte der neulateinischen Literatur Deutschlands, planned his 
work in four volumes of which three have now been printed. The 
greater part of the first volume is devoted to a discussion of the 
Italians; then, after some important chapters on transmissions, the 
study of the German poets begins. Ellinger admittedly follows 
Manacorda, but he has re-inspected the material and widely ex- 
panded the grounds of the study. The work is, unfortunately, with- 
out documentation, and, as a result, one finds it difficult to check 
Ellinger’s sources. The Latin poetry of England has been recently 
studied by Mann in his Lateinische Dichtung in England vom Aus- 
gang des Fruhhumanismus bis zum Regierungsantritt Elisabeths, 
1939. Mann’s book is obviously patterned on Ellinger’s, but its 
chronological limitations are quite unfortunate, its omissions sur- 
prising, and its detachment from the more important Tudor cul- 
tural movements regrettable. A much more successful book on this 
subject is Bradner’s Musae Anglicanae: A History of Anglo-Latin 
Poetry, 1500-1925, 1940. A large section of Bradner’s study is de- 
voted to the English Latin poetry of the Renaissance which it treats 
with accuracy and judiciousness. The authors of these works have, 
in the main, not been concerned with any large views, but what 
values the trained critic may find in the study of this literature is 
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indicated by Croce’s “Poesia latina del rinascimento,” Critica, XXX, 
241-260. 


During the twentieth century, there have been a number of spe- 
cial studies of neo-Latin poets, such as Keil’s Der Dichter und 
Humanist Mathias Agricius von Wittlich (1545-1613), 1928; Hoc’s 
Le déclin de Thumanisme belge: Etude sur Jean-Gaspard Gevaerts, 
philologue et poéte (1593-1666), 1923; Gnerich, Andreas Gryphius 
und seine Herodes-Epen, 1906; Viard’s André Alciat (1492-1550), 
1926 ; and Heussner’s “Petrus Lotichius, Ein humanistischer dichter 
des 16. jahrhunderts,” Sokrates, I, 17-23. There have also been a 
number of excellent editions of neo-Latin poets such as Festa’s 
Petrarch’s L’Africa, 1926; Ferri’s Le peesie liriche de Basinio, 
1925; Calisti’s /1 De partu virginis di Jacopo Sannazzaro: saggio 
sul poema sacro nel rinascimento, 1926; Croce’s Michele Marullo 
Tarcaniota: le Elegie per la patria perdute ed altri suoi carmi, 
1938; de Heekelingen’s edition of Arminius’ Carmina, 1925; Ogle 
and Schullian’s edition of Tortarius’ Carmina, 1933; Schmidt- 
mayer’s edition of Mickl’s Plus Ultra, 1902; Henrich’s Die lyrischen 
dichtungen d. Jakob Balde, 1914; Mustard’s edition of The 
eclogues of Antonio Geraldini; Bolaffi’s edition of Ariosto’s Car- 
mina, 1934; and Spekke’s edition of Frencelius’ De vera nobili- 
tate et litterarum dignitate, 1925. Especially active in the publica- 
tion of the texts of later Latin poets has been Professor L. Juhasz, 
the general editor of the Bibliotheca Scriptorum medii recentisque 
aevorum. Juhasz has edited, for example, the Carmina of Galeotti, 
1932, the Elegiarum libri 3 ad Laurentium Medicem of Naldus de 
Naldis, 1934, and the Epithalamium in nuptias Vladislai Panno- 
niarum ac Boemiae regis ect Annae Candaliae reginae of M. An- 
dronicus Tragurinus, 1933. With his associate Fogel, Juhasz has 
issued the Carmina of Frontius, 1932; the Carmina of Olahus, 
1934; and Ugolinus Verinus’s Panegyricon ad Ferdinandum regem 
et Isabellam reginam Hispaniarum de Saracenae Baetidos gloriosa 
expugnatione, 1933. Professor Fogel has also edited in 1934 the 
important De laudibus bellicis Matthiae Corvini of Alexander Cor- 
tesius. These editions of Juhasz and Fogel are models for future 
editors of neo-Latin poets. 


Besides these histories of later Latin verse, these special stud- 
ies of neo-Latin poets, and these editions of their works, there have 
been a number of other scholarly labors that are worthy of notice. 
Save for Ellinger’s section on the influence of the Italian Latin 
poets on the Germans and Murarasu’s scattered references to the 
influence of the Italians on the French, this phase of investigation 
has been neglected. This neglect is surprising, for in 1900 Urban 
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pointed out the importance of tracing these cross influences in his 
Owenus und die deutschen E pigrammatiker des XVII Jhs. In 1931, 
however, a very suggestive study of this sort, Crane’s Johannes 
Secundus: His life, work, and influence on English literature, ap- 
peared and one can hope that this work will be the precursor of 
many others. Another important type of study concerns the influ- 
ence of the classical poets on the later Latins. In 1927 Perrotta 
Nosei published an investigation of this nature, “Marcello Palin- 
genio Stellato e Lucrezio,” in Stud. ital. fil. class., V, 111-124, and 
Hrdina later printed an excellent account of the general influence of 
Horace on Bohemian later Latins—‘‘Ohlasy horatiovské u naSich 
latinskych humanisti 16. stoleti,” Listy filologické, LXIII (1936), 
35-66. Bibliographical studies of the neo-Latin poets are also useful 
and generally wanting; however, in recent years theve have been 
two such essays that may serve as patterns to prospective bibliog- 
raphers. The first of these is ter Horst’s “Over een Bibliographie 
van Hugo de Groots Poemata,” which appeared in Het Boek, XIX 
(1930), 133-144; the second is Baumgarten and Fulton’s A Bibliog- 
raphy of the Poem Syphilis Sive Morbus Gallicus, by Girolamo 
Fracastoro of Verona, 1935. Since translations of the later Latin 
poets are generally wanting, one might mention the fact that Fra- 
castoro’s poem was twice printed in translation in 1935. There was 
a London version by Heneage Wynne and a Los Angeles version 
by William Van Wyck. One could wish that half this energy had 
gone into a good translation of Pontano or some other capital poet. 

A great amount of labor has, without question, gone into the 
study of neo-Latin poetry, but much remains to be done. Many of 
the poets need editing because most of the current editions are 
given over to poets who were never printed in their own age. The 
reader who wishes to study later Latin verse will be hard put to 
find copies of the poets listed in Ellinger’s index or Bradner’s bib- 
liography. There ought also to be more bibliographies of individual 
poets and more studies of cross influences. The influence of the 
classical poets on the neo-Latins is often suggestive of the in- 
fluence of the classics on vernacular writers. In like fashion a consid- 
eration of the influence of neo-Latin forms on the vernacular would 
be very useful in the explanation of irregular meters and unclassical 
material. General stylistic studies along the line of Savi Lopez’s 
Le origini neolatine, 1935, and Kluge’s “Die neulateinische Kunst- 
prosa,” Glotta, XXIII (1935), 18-79 are much to be desired. Final- 
ly, one could devote some fascinating days of scholarly effort to the 
survey of the ideas and philosophic sources of the neo-Latin poets. 

The Latin drama of the Renaissance has been the subject of a 
limited amount of scholarly writing, but it has more often been 
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treated as ancillary to the vernacular drama. One will find scat- 
tered notices of the neo-Latin drama in works like Rossi’s J] Quat- 
trocento, 1933, or in classical histories of the drama like D’Ancona’s 
Origini del teatro italiano, 1891, Creizenach’s Geschichte des neu- 
eren Dramas, 1911, or Faguet’s La Tragédie frangaise, 1900. Gen- 
eral studies of the later Latin stage are much rarer and not nearly 
so complete as the national histories of neo-Latin verse. A good 
but short survey appears in Bahlmann’s article, “Die lateinischen 
Dramen der Italiener im 14. and 15. Jahrhundert,” which is printed 
in the eleventh volume of the Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekwesen. An 
early article of interest to students of this field is L. Pfandl’s “Zur 
Stoffgeschichte des lateinischen Ordensschuldrama,” Miinchener 
Museum, I, 218-234, but of more scope and importance are Herr- 
man’s Forschungen zur deutschen Theatergeschichte des mittelal- 
ters und der renaissance, 1914; Griin’s Das neulateinische Drama in 
Deutschland vom Augsburger Religionsfrieden bis zum 30-jahr. 
Krieg, 1929; Maasen, Drama und Theater der Humanistenschulen 
in Deutschland, 1929; and Wolkan’s chapter on neo-Latin plays 
in Arnold’s Das deutsche Drama, 1925. One notices that most of 
these general works are concerned with the later Latin drama of 
Germany, and, indeed, it is the Germans who have labored most 
earnestly in this field. In France the subject of the later Latin 
drama was sketched by Bolte in “Die lateinischen Dramen Frank- 
reichs aus dem 16. Jahrhundert,” a paper printed in Vahlen Fest- 
schrift, 1900, and has been discussed obliquely by Lebégue in his 
La tragédie religieuse en France, 1929, and in his recent “L’Influ- 
ence du théatre neo-Latin sur le théatre en langue francaise,” in Hu- 
manisme et Renaissance, V1, 41-47. The English Latin drama of the 
Renaissance has fared better than the French, thanks to scholars in- 
terested in the Tudor stage. The directions indicated by Churchill 
and Keller in “Die lateinischen Universitats-Dramen Englands in 
der Zeit der Konigin Elisabeth,” a paper appearing in the thirty- 
fourth volume of the Shakespeare Jahrbuch, were followed by Boas’ 
University Drama in the Tudor Age, 1914, a sound and excellently 
documented study. 


In addition to these general accounts of the Renaissance Latin 
theater, there have been a number of special studies of Latin 
dramatists like Diehl’s Die dramen des Thomas Naogeorgus in 
threm verhaltnis zur bibel und zu Luther, 1914; Theobald’s Das 
leben und wirken des tendenzdramatikers Thomas Naogeorgus seit 
seiner flucht aus Sachsen, 1908; Vretska’s “Gryphius und das antike 
Drama,” Mitt. Ver. Klass. Phil., 11, 79-83; Geerts’ Vondel als classi- 
cus bij de humanisten in de leer, 1932; Meerwaldt’s “Het persoon- 
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lijk element in Vondels vertalingen van de Griekse tragici,” Tijd- 
schrift voor Nederl. Taal- en Letterkunde, LVII, 110-136; and Win- 
del’s “Die biblischen dramen des Johannes Bertesius,” Neue Jahr- 
biicher fiir das klass. Alt., XXV, 75-80. Studies of themes in Ren- 
aissance Latin plays are rare, but surely more works like Schwartz’s 
Esther im deutschen und neulateinischen Drama des Reformations- 
zeitalters, 1898, would be valuable to students of the vernacular as 
well as of the Latin stage. 


Bolte in his article on the French Latin theater listed a large 
number of plays still in manuscript ; five years later, in 1905, Werner 
edited one of these—the Stuarta Tragoedia of Adrianus Roulerius 
—but most of the others are still unprinted. The inaccessibility of 
texts and the almost complete absence of bibliographical studies are 
two of the reasons why so little is known about the Latin stage. 
Beutler’s Forschungen und Texte zur friihhumanistischen Komédie, 
1927, an account of manuscripts and traditions, is an excellent step 
in this direction and there should be more works of a similar nature. 
There have also been some good examples of accurate editions and 
translations of Renaissance Latin plays, such as Carver’s The Com- 
edy of Acolastus, translated from the Latin of Fullonius, 1937; 
Bolton’s Melanthe, a Latin pastoral play of the early 17th century, 
written by Samuel Brooke, 1928; Bolte’s Drei Schauspiele vom 
sterbenden Menschen, 1927 ; Lachmann’s, Die “Studentes”’ des Chris- 
tophorus Stymmelius und ihre Biihne, 1926; Merrill’s Life and 
Poems of Nicholas Grimald, 1925; and Holl’s Scenica progymnas- 
mata. Comoedia 1497, 1922. One pauses especially to commend the 
work in this field of Professor Moore Smith whose editions of 
plays like Fraunce’s Victoria, 1906, and Forsett’s Pedantius, 1905, 
for Bang’s Materialien led eventually to his College Plays performed 
in the University of Cambridge, 1923. In America Professor Tucker 
Brooke has been engaged in editing the plays of Gager and has 
already furnished us with a sample of that author’s works. How 
much remains to be done in this field is suggested by Harbage’s 
check list of Anglo-Latin plays which appeared in the fifty-third 
volume of the Publications of the Modern Language Association. 
Most of the plays listed by Professor Harbage need study, editing, 
and translation. 

Definitely related to the drama, but separated to some extent 
by its intent, is the Jesuit theater of the Renaissance. A number of 
important works on this subject appeared in 1930; the most valu- 
able study was Miiller’s Das Jesuitendrama in den Ldandern 
deutscher Zunge vom Anfange (1555) biz zwm Hochbarock (1665), 
a thoroughly documented work in two volumes. Of less sweep but 
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yet highly suggestive were two other studies appearing in the same 
year—Droop’s Die handschriftlichen Jesuiten-Dramen des Collegii 
Mannheimensis, and Schied’s “Das lateinische Jesuitendrama im 
deutschen Sprachgebiet,” Literaturwissenschaftliches Jahrbuch der 
Géorres-Gesellschaft, V, 1-96. None of these works is especially 
philosophic, but a paper in this field by Bielmann—“Die Dramen- 
theorie und Dramendichtung des Jakobus Pontanus S.J. (1542- 
1626),” Litwiss. Jb. d. Gérres-Geseli., 111, 45-85—is a useful ex- 
ample of a needed form of investigation. 

In connection with the neo-Latin drama, one also thinks of the 
dialogue which played such a part in the life of the Renaissance 
school-boy and which came later on to have no little share in the 
development of the vernacular theater. The classic book on this 
subject is Hirzel’s two-volume work, Der Dialog, ein literarhisto- 
rischer Versuch, 1895. A narrower essay is Nieman’s Die Dialog- 
literatur der Reformationzeit nach ihrer Entstehung und Entwick- 
lung, 1905. In recent years, however, there has been very little at- 
tention paid to this form of neo-Latin literature. There have, of 
course, been a few editions like Sparmberg’s Dialog Arminius of 
Ulrich von Hutten, 1928, and Seybold’s translation, Renaissance 
Student Life, the Paedalogia of Petrus Mosellanus, 1927. The col- 
loquies of Erasmus have quite naturally received more notice than 
anything else of this type, and Heep’s Die Colloquia Familiaria des 
Erasmus und Lucian, 1927, is a good example of the course followed 
in many of these monographs. The school dialogues have not been 
carefully re-studied since Massebieau’s Les colloques scolaires du 
l6e siécle et leurs auteurs, 1878, although they have been popularly 
discussed in articles like Berry’s “A fifteenth-century guide to Latin 
conversation for university students,” Classical Journal, XXIII, 520- 
530. What has been said of the field of neo-Latin poetry applies 
even more emphatically to the later Latin drama. Here especially 
are texts of manuscript and early printed plays most desirable and 
the editors of these works might do well to observe the editorial 
technique of Roy, whose edition of the Comoedia sine Nomine, 
1902, is a standard and a challenge. 

Like neo-Latin drama, later Latin prose has no historian. This 
condition is excusable because the very vastness of the literature 
bewilders the most industrious scholar. The lectio, on which Mon- 
taigne founded his earlier essays, would alone keep a very vigorous 
student engaged for most of his life-time. One also would like to 
know more about the formal Latin essay that one finds in the writ- 
ings of Pontanus, Politian, and many other writers, of the paradox 
patterned on those of Cicero, and of the satire, which had other 
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masters besides Erasmus and More. Vollert has studied the facetiae 
in his Zur Geschichte der lateinischen Facetiensammlungen des 15. 
und 16. Jahrhs., 1912, but there is no study of the Latin jestbook. 
The oration has been the occasion of a few studies like Rupprich’s 
work on Celtis, Oratio in gymnasio in Ingelstadio publice recitata 
cum carminibus ad orationem pertinentibus, 1932, and there have 
been a few translations like Wolf’s Landinos Camaldolensische Ge- 
sprache, 1926, but most of the orations and lectures of this age have 
been neither edited nor translated. A similar fate has struck many 
neo-Latin works of a critical nature. Kelso’s translation and edi- 
tion of Fracastoro’s Naugerius, 1924, is excellent, and of equal merit 
is Ullman’s Sicconis Polentoni Scriptorum illustrium Latinae linguae 
libri XVIII, 1928, but one has difficulty in thinking of other scholar- 
ly studies in these genres. The Latin novel or tale, which was not a 
popular humanistic literary form, has been reasonably well studied ; 
there have been frequent translations of Aeneas Silvius’ Historia 
de duobus amantibus, and various essays on the fictions of Barclay. 


The Latin epistle which makes up a large part of the extant 
Renaissance Latin prose has not been utterly neglected provided 
that the letters are those of a prominent man or have recently been 
discovered in some dusty archive. Wolkan, for example, has 
brought out Der Briefwechsel des Eneas Silv'us Piccolomini, 1912; 
Clemen, the Briefe von Hieron. Emser, Joh. Cochlaeus, Joh. Men- 
sing, und Petrus Rausch usu., 1907; Rupprich, Der Briefwechsel 
des Konvad Celtis, 1934; De Vocht, the Literae virorum eruditorum 
ad Franciscum Craneveldium, 1522-1528, 1928; Juhasz, the E pisto- 
larum libri IJ] of Frontius, 1931; Konig, Konrad Peutingers Brief- 
wechsel, 1923; Clemen, Melanchthons Briefwechsel, 1926; Brug- 
mans, Briefwechsel des Ubbo Emmius, 1924; and Juhasz, the Epis- 
tolae of Narniensis, 1930. High above all of these works is, of 
course, the incomparable edition of Erasmus’ epistles by Allen. In 
addition to these formal collections of letters, one can find numerous 
journal contributions like Roersch’s “La Correspondance de Lipse 
et de Torrentius,” Mus. Belge, XXX, 181-192, which present a few 
newly discovered letters of later Latins of some standing. In the 
main, however, these editions are all fairly limited to unpublished 
letters and historically important letters. If one wishes to read the 
literary epistles of Lipsius or Vossius, one has to obtain them in a 
seventeenth-century edition. Though Mustard brought out a careful 
edition of Aeneas Silvius’ De curialium miseriis epistola, 1928, no 
one has elected to follow him and edit other letters of like literary 
interest. One would also be pleased to have calendars established 
for the correspondence of famous humanists. Should one attempt 
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to describe the epistolatory friendship of J. J. Scaliger and Isaac 
Casaubon, whose letter-books have not been edited, one would find 


the fixing of the normal sequence of their correspondence most 
difficult. 


Such is the nature of the work that has been done on the 
various forms of neo-Latin letters. To complete the picture of these 
labors, one might look over some of the important monographs on 
various important Renaissance writers of Latin verse and prose. Of 
all of these figures, Petrarch is without doubt the most written 
about; the annual bibliographies bristle with lists of notes and 
essays devoted to him. During the last fifteen years, there have 
been two full-length biographies of Petrarch, Tatham’s Francesco 
Petrarca, 1926, a work that had the value of being in Engiish, and 
Eppelsheimer’s Petrarca, 1926, probably the best biography to date. 
A good selection of Petrarch’s letters edited by Nachod and Stern 
was published in Berlin in 1931, but perhaps the greatest moment 
in recent Petrarch scholarship was Festa’s edition of the Africa 
in 1926. There have also been some papers on newly discovered 
texts like Burdach’s “Unbekannte Gelegenheitsgedichte Petrarcas,” 
Antike, X, 122-143, and Lehnerdt’s “Eine verlorene Komédie Pe- 
trarcas,” Phil. Woc., XLIII, 378-383; some translations like Ber- 
trand’s Sur ma propre ignorance et celle de beaucoup d'autres, 1928, 
and Volpicelli’s vernacular rendering of the De Otio Religiosorum, 
1928 ; and interpretations like Gerosa’s L’umanesimo agostiniano del 
Petrarca, 1927; Piur’s Petrarcas “Buch ohne namen” und die papst- 
liche Kurie, 1925; and Levi’s “Pensiero class. e pensiero crist. nel 
Secretum e nelle Familiari del Petrarca,” Atene e Roma, XIV, 
63-82. Finally, there have been numerous studies of influences, 
and two of the best of these are Burdach’s Aus Petrarcas Gltestem 
deutschen Schiilerkreise: Texte u. Untersuch., 1929, and Farinelli, 
Petrarca und Deutschland in d. dimmernden Renaissance, 1933. 


If one uses Nelson’s “Recent Literature Concerning Erasmus,” 
Journal of Modern History, I (1926), 88-102, as one’s point of de- 
parture, one discovers that during a parallel period Erasmus has 
also drawn the attention of numerous scholars. First, there have 
been many biographies. Two of these—Gautier Vignal’s Frasme, 
1466-1536, 1936, and Zweig’s Erasmus, 1934—have been semi-popu- 
lar; the others, Quoniam’s Erasme, 1934, and Maison’s Erasme, 
1933, add nothing to the better earlier biographies. A more scholarly 
study is Hyma’s The Youth of Erasmus, 1930, but one does not 
prefer it to Mestwerdt’s earlier work. For new material, but also 
for matters about which scholars disagree, one turns to Bataillon’s 
Erasme et Espagne, 1937, and for suggestive essays, one goes to 
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Allen’s Erasmus: Lectures and Wayfaring Sketches, 1934. Miss 
Mann’s Erasme et les débuts de la réforme frangaise, 1934, should 
also be mentioned as a reasonably worthy contribution to Erasmania. 
Since 1926 there have been two important editions of Erasmus’ 
writings: Ferguson’s edition of the Opuscula, 1933, and Annemarie 
and Hajo Holborn’s Desiderius Erasmus Roterodamus: Ausge- 
wiahlte Werke, 1933. Besides the usual translations of the Praise of 
Folly, there has been a long-needed Erasmus on the Education of a 
Christian Prince, 1936, by Born. 

The third great Latin writer of the period is, of course, Sir 
Thomas More, now known mostly for his political thinking and his 
English works. Thanks to his canonization, and his socialistic theo- 
ries, More has been the subject of numerous biographies during the 
last decade. Of these only Chambers’ Thomas More, 1935, and 
Routh’s Sir Thomas More and his Friends, 1477-1535, 1934, are of 
great service; however, there are others by Sargent, Hollis, and 
Shebbeare. A very obvious study, Dermenghem’s Thomas Morus 
et les Utopistes de la Renaissance, appeared in 1927, and Hallet 
has made a translation of Stapleton’s The Life and Illustrious Mar- 
tyrdom of Sir Thomas More, 1928, a contemporary Latin eulogy. 
Probably one of the most able authorities on More in recent times 
is Delcourt who has recently brought out L’Utopie, ou le traité de la 
meilleure forme de gouvernement, texte latin, 1936; in the same 
year appeared the editor’s “Recherches sur Thomas More,” Hu- 
manisme et Renaissance, III, 22-42, and “L’amitié d’Erasme et de 
More entre 1520 et 1535,” Bulletin de I’ Association Guillaume Budé, 
L, 7-29. Delcourt has also printed “Le pouvoir du roi dans |’Utopie” 
in Mélanges Abel Lefranc, 101-112. 


Less popular neo-Latins than Petrarch, Erasmus, and More 
have not been forgotten, but, quite naturally, one does not find them 
over-worked. Pontano, who is without doubt the greatest of neo- 
Latin poets, has during the last decade received mention in Culcasi’s 
I Poeti umanisti maggiori: Pontano, Poliziano, Sannazzaro, 1936. 
Altamura has also written a biography, Giovanni Pontano, 1938, 
and Toffanin an excellent philosophic study, Giovanni Pontana fra 
Puomo e la natura, 1938. A long needed work on the dialogues— 
Giovanni Pontano e i suot Dialoghi, 1931—has been published by 
Tauteri, but one still does without a good edition of the dialogues 
and a fitting translation of Pontano’s verse and prose. Politian, 
whose literary works have much merit, has been scantily treated. 
Claps’ Angelo Poliziano (1454-1494), 1931, surveys the known 
facts once more, and Taddei’s Poliziano e il Magnifico, 1928, pro- 
vides some new matter and sharpens our knowledge of the rela- 
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tionship between poet and patron. These bibliographical remarks 
indicate the general trends of later Latin scholarship. The great 
names are worked and reworked; the less popular writers receive 
scanter treatment; the great mass of neo-Latin writers are not men- 
tioned at all. 

When one realizes that the Latin literature of the Renaissance 
includes the works of at least six hundred poets, who wrote on a 
wide variety of subjects and used every poetic form from the epi- 
gram to the epic, one perceives that scholars have hardly begun to 
explore this literature. When one adds to this group the works of 
the Latin dramatists, essayists, satirists, and letter writers, one has 
a body of literature that staggers the imagination. A careful study 
of the Latin literature of the period of the Renaissance should be 
ancillary to a study of the vernacular literatures, and when such 
a study is made, our judgments of the vernacular literatures, of the 
cultural and aesthetic temper of the period will be unquestionably 
altered. Before such a study is undertaken, a great amount of basic 
work must be done, a large number of particularized studies must 
be assembled; but even these studies cannot be undertaken until 
more elementary work is completed. 


II 


Before any further investigations in the writings of the later 
Latins are considered, a series of bibliographical guides must be 
established. There is no Alzog or Manitius for Renaissance Latin 
letters, but one must appear before we go on with this study. The 
ideal bibliographical guide would list all works printed in Latin 
between 1450 and 1800, and by a series of summaries and indices 
it would enable the scholar to follow central ideas and themes 
through the whole literature. This Utopian bibliography could only 
be completed by a corps of scholars aided by an army of assistants, 
but in a limited way it could be accomplished. A list of later Latin 
poets whose works are in print is quite conceivable; Bradner’s 
bibliography of English Latin poets proves this. The compilation 
of a bibliography of essayists would be much more difficult since 
its editors would have to look through a vast number of volumes 
and be constantly aware of the exact nature of every prose piece 
they encountered. To implement these bibliographies, various sur- 
veys are necessary. A world census of Renaissance Latin manu- 
scripts similar to De Ricci and Wilson’s census of Mediaeval and 
Renaissance manuscripts in America would be highly desirable, but 
it would require universal cooperation and a large subsidy. A 
census of Renaissance Latin works in American libraries is more 
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feasible. The resources of the greater American libraries are 
available to scholars through the Union Card Catalogue, but this 
index is not serviceable to any great extent. In the first place 
only the member libraries have a complete catalogue; a scholar at 
one of the smaller institutions—and this means nine hundred and 
ninety-nine scholars in the thousand—is unable to consult this cata- 
logue without visiting the nearest member library. The location of 
the catalogue is also unfortunate; four institutions in the states of 
Illinois and Michigan possess the complete catalogue whereas some 
thirty states in the South and West do not have the complete cata- 
logue at all. The catalogue is also an author catalogue; its infor- 
mation varies according to the whims of the cataloguers in member 
institutions; it is always out-of-date and quite incomplete. A 
printed list of titles in book form would be eminently more satis- 
factory since it would be assembled by scholars for scholars and 
would include titles that the Union Catalogue does not list. Such 
a bibliography might be undertaken by every American institution 
that has a collection of these books, and assembled and issued 
through a central committee of workers. In this way it would serve 
not only as a bibliography but as a census of Renaissance Latin 
books in America. It would include not only the collections in the 
greater libraries but those in the smaller institutions which some- 
times are surprisingly good collections. The printed list would 
also be available to institutions that cannot afford to subscribe to the 
Union Catalogue; properly subsidized, the book might be made to 
fit the purse of the individual scholar. 

A further bibliographical study should be made of the scholar- 
ship in this field prior to 1920. Since that date the excellent listings 
in the Jahresbericht iiber die Erscheinungen auf dem Gebiete der 
germanischen Philologie, L’Année Philologique, the Bibliotheca 
Philologica Classica, and, more recently, Studies in Philology pro- 
vide the scholar with information about the important current pub- 
lications. A step in this direction has been made by the workers 
under Prezzolini, but the Repertorio Bibliographico della storia e 
della critica della letteratura italiana, 1936, is national and selec- 
tive. It does not, moreover, list material published prior to 1902, and 
the dark ages are before then. The number of books and articles 
touching this field and published during the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries is enough to warrant a bibliography covering this 
material. Such a bibliography would have to be carefully edited, 
for the scholar would get little help from the mere listing of titles, 
which in these earlier periods are often baffling and obscure. 
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Once partial bibliographies and check lists are compiled, a 
selected list of texts that require special editing might be established. 
A series of anthologies like Miss Gragg’s Latin Writings of the 
Italian Humanists, 1927, or Meister and Wotke’s Auswahl aus dem 
mittellateinischen und neulateinischen Schriftum, 1934, would make 
an excellent beginning. A selection of this sort for each of the 
leading nations of Europe would, by revealing the riches of this 
literature, go a long way toward stimulating the interest of poten- 
tial workers in this field. The editing of important manuscripts and 
the production of critical texts of the Latin writers would permit 
many competent scholars to enjoy the pleasure of laboring in an 
almost virgin field. Long ago, Professor Mustard saw the impor- 
tance of this work and urged others to follow him, but he has had 
few disciples. In Italy a fine series of this sort was recently inau- 
gurated. The first publications of the Nuova Collezione di Testi 
Umanistici, an edition of a large number of new Ficino manu- 
scripts by Kristeller and an edition of the Carmina of Christoforo 
Landino by Perosa, are models of editing that most scholars will 
find difficult to emulate. The editors of this series have announced 
a number of important works like the poetry of Braccius, Verinus, 
and Naldius in their prospectus of forthcoming texts; to an Ameri- 
can, Professor Ullman of the University of Chicago, has been as- 
signed an edition of Salutatus’ De Laboribus Herculis. A similar 
series, the Bibliotheca Scriptorum medti recentisque aevorum, has 
already been mentioned as issuing various texts in this field; and 
still another textual series has been promised by the Association 
Guillaume Budé. It is to be hoped that these series will not be dis- 
continued on account of the war, but it might be profitable if such 
a series were established by either some American university or 
association of American classicists. 


In the editing of new texts, it might also be advisable to ignore 
the polite fiction that all scholars interested in the Renaissance read 
Latin. A series of texts and parallel translations like those of the 
Loeb Classical Library would be welcomed not only by those stu- 
dents who do not read Latin but also by those who do. Often a new 
translation of the text would be enough, because the Latin prose 
of some Renaissance writers is not literary enough to warrant an 
edition. In some cases, summary translations would be enough, for 
an epitome would clearly indicate the nature of a book important 
as a source of ideas but of no value stylistically. The editing and 
translating of later Latin texts would provide problems for the 
philologist as well as for the literary historian. In the codices of 
many neo-Latins, one comes upon technical and idiomatic expres- 
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sions on which neither Du Cange nor any of the later lexicographers 
shed any light. Even the classical dictionaries of the Renaissance 
are worthless in these cases for the determination of the correct 
equivalents. The preparation of a lexicon of obscure Latin terms 
peculiar to this later Latinity would grow out of the labors of the 
editors and translators and would provide the philologist with a 
fresh field of endeavor. Such a lexicon or hand list of unclassical 
Latin would be of great use to all students and especially to the 
novice. 


A further task has been suggested by Professor Lockwood, 
who points out the large number of scholarly writings in Slavic 
languages which touch on some aspect of the Latin literature of the 
Renaissance. For a long time scholars have been aware of a vast 
literature in Russian and Hungarian on the humanists and their 
writings, but the labor of adding several Slavic languages to those 
one already possesses is appalling to all but the most vigorous of 
adult scholars. The translation of these books and articles into some 
west European language or languages is very desirable. 

Once bibliographies are completed, books reprinted, manu- 
scripts edited, and translations made, a period of intensive scholarly 
effort can begin. The Latin literature of the Renaissance may then 
be studied according to the methods now employed for the study 
of the classical and modern literatures. The sources of these writ- 
ers’ forms and materials should be ascertained as well as their de- 
viations from their sources. The relationships between various 
writers and their adherence to or independence of traditions and 
popular patterns can be clearly delineated. Those scholars who 
like to associate the history of ideas with the history of literature 
will find in this literature ample space for an exhibition of their 
talents, for the Latin writers were all men of learning and much 
more at home among new ideas than most of the writers of ver- 
nacular literature. The metrician, the grammarian, and the rhetori- 
cian will also have an opportunity to study the relationship between 
the Latin of Imperial Rome and the living Latin of the Renais- 
sance. The special problems that arise from this unique phenome- 
non should be of great interest. After a generation of such effort, 
the synthesizer could begin his work. It has been pointed out that 
most of the previous books on the later Latin literature have suf- 
fered because of the paucity of special studies, that each writer has 
attempted to get up a great mass of information by himself. The 
result of this type of synthesizing is always a plethora of errors 
and a general amateurishness of treatment. One cannot write a 
successful history of Renaissance Latin poetry because no man can 
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read all of it in his lifetime, let alone study it with any seriousness 
of purpose. Such a work can be written, however, after a large 
number of students have worked at this material, and so one sug- 
gests that all these other tasks be first completed. 


III 


Thus far this discussion has dealt with Renaissance Latin litera- 
ture as literature, and only occasionally have its relations with ver- 
nacular letters been mentioned. This relationship, however, is closer 
than most students of the vernacular literature realize. The most ele- 
mentary textbooks on Renaissance culture inform the reader that 
all educated men of the period read Latin, and the reader usually 
assumes that any writer who had even the grammar school educa- 
tion of that day could spell out a few classical poets. Though stu- 
dents of the vernacular literature have been aware of this fact for 
several generations, few of them have thought it worth while to 
acquaint themselves with the current literature in Latin that the 
vernacular men of letters could read. This neglect is unfortunate 
because a little knowledge of the Latin writings of the Renaissance 
would have saved modern scholarship many a long-winded con- 
jecture and many a long-lived error. All in all, to study the ver- 
nacular writers without knowing the Latins is to practice surgery 
without learning anatomy. 


In the first place a knowledge of Latin authors is especially 
useful for the study of vernacular writers who also wrote in Latin. 
Ariosto, for example, was as famous among Renaissance men for 
his Latin verse as he has since become famous for his Italian epic. 
Sir Thomas More was better known in Europe for his Latin verse 
and prose than he was at home for his English writings. Yet it is 
not unusual to come upon a student of More who is unaware of 
More’s Latin verse and its themes and who has never read the 
Utopia in its original language. Surely, to comprehend the stat- 
ure of a vernacular writer who also wrote in Latin, one must know 
not only his Latin works but also their place in the later Latin 
tradition. 

There are other reasons why the student of vernacular litera- 
ture should also be informed of the Latin literature of his period. 
The transmission of ideas often came through the medium of the 
Latin writers. The Turkish War and the character of the Turks 
were the subjects of Latin poets and prose writers long before they 
were the themes of vernacular authors. In England, the latter part 
of the Elizabethan age saw an emphasis placed on lengthy poems 
dealing with some phase of England’s military past, and yet the ordi- 
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nary student of the vernacular literature does not realize that many 
poems of this type were written earlier by the English Latin poets 
and that one of them, Christopher Ocland’s Anglorum Praelia, 
1582, was the required reading of every English schoolboy. This 
observation might be carried on to some extent, but there are other 
relationships that must also be noticed. 

The forms of vernacular verse were also inherited in part from 
the poems of the later Latins as well as from the classics. Many of 
the classical forms employed by seventeenth-century English poets 
like Lord Herbert, Crashaw, Cowley, and others can be traced to 
the neo-Latins whose verses enforced the precepts of Horace. Even 
stylistic matters in prose like the euphuistic form have been shown 
by Dr. Ringler to derive from the prose of the later Latins. Some- 
times a figment of poetry like Donne’s conceit of the flea and the 
lovers can be shown to have had a long history in Renaissance Latin 
verse before it came forth in the vulgar tongue. Finally, the study 
of the development of various literary forms is hopeless unless the 
student is willing to survey the growth of that form in later Latin 
literature. The history of the essay depends, for example, on a 
knowledge of the Latin essayists who were known to both Bacon 
and Montaigne. 


In the course of the last few pages, an attempt has been made 
to suggest that the student of the vernacular writers is only half a 
student of Renaissance culture. Often the scholar in the vernacular 
literature is disturbed by the fact that a writer in one of the modern 
languages while following a classical legend deviates widely from 
the traditional course of the legend; he will ascribe this variation 
to the genius of the vernacular writer or to his imperfect knowledge 
of his sources. The answer to this problem may be that the neo- 
Latin writer whom the vernacular writer is following altered the 
legend. In other words, to attempt to pass from the classical writers 
to the vernacular authors without considering the later Latins is 
sometimes to miss the medium of transmission. 


The concentrated study of the later Latin writers will have, 
then, a two-fold result. First, it will present to the members of the 
learned world a great lost literature in which one finds many writers 
who are superior to the lesser classical poets and to the great body 
of Renaissance writers in the vernacular; second, as it will en- 
able scholars to appraise the poets and prose writers of every na- 
tion from a new viewpoint, it will bring about a complete revalua- 
tion of trends and traditions. In the last analysis, such a study will 
be of eminent importance to the few students who devote themselves 
to all the intellectual aspects of the Renaissance, for it will supply 
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many missing pieces from the mosaic and permit scholars to com- 
prehend in its completeness the only age that thought in both 
national and international terms.' 


Duke University 


1 Before writing this essay, the author consulted a large number of 
scholars whose ideas he hoped to incorporate in this survey. He is grateful 
to Professors Archer Taylor, Elio Gianturco, Harry Caplan, John Van 
Horne, B. L. Ullman, G. B. Parks, W. A. Oldfather, Rudolph Gottfried, R. 
C. Bald, Merritt Y. Hughes, Marbury B. Ogle, J. P. Hieronimus, Philo M. 
Buck, C. F. Tucker Brooke, Leicester Bradner, Dean P. Lockwood, and Hoyt 
Hudson, who responded to his letter and provided him with useful advice 
and information. 











GERMAN LITERATURE 
By Joun G. KUNSTMANN 


The fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, to which from now on 
I shall refer as the Renaissance, were not the first love of German 
literary historians. They studied the German Renaissance, it is 
true; but not as affectionately and not as thoroughly as the pre- 
ceding five or six hundred years. It is only a few decades ago 
that scholars began systematic research into this period. Conse- 
quently, much remains to be done, although much that is new has 
come to light in recent years and has by now become a part of the 
materia out of which examination questions are asked and an- 
swered. One need only compare Wilhelm Scherer’s treatment in 
his Geschichte der deutschen Literatur (Berlin, 1883) of “Acker- 
mann aus B6hmen”—10 to 11 lines—with that of Wolfgang Stamm- 
ler in his Lon der Mystik zum Barock, 1400-1600 (Stuttgart, 1927), 
pp. 19-21, 462 top, and, especially, with that of Gustav Ehrismann in 
Geschichte der deutschen Literatur bis zum Ausgang des Mittel- 
alters, SchluBband (Miinchen, 1935), pp. 655-659. One then be- 
comes aware of the vast difference made by the discoveries of 
Konrad Burdach and his pupils in our evaluation of one document 
and its author and of the times that produced both. 

No commonly accepted name of this period of German literary 
history exists. Karl Goedeke in his GrundriB zur Geschichte der 
deutschen Dichtung, 1*: Das Mittelalter, and Il*: Das Reforma- 
tionszeitalter, the most important bibliographical tool for German 
Renaissance literature," does not use the term “Renaissance.” 


1 Piety and justice—there are other reasons—compel one to mention here 
a predecessor of Goedeke’s Grundri8, a work which is wanting in many 
American libraries and which, when on the shelves, seems to be consulted on 
rare occasions only, viz., J. G. Th. GraBe, Lehrbuch einer allgemeinen Lite- 
rargeschichte aller bekannten Vélker der Welt von der Gltesten bis auf die 
neueste Zeit. This monumental bibliography, parts of which are over one 
hundred years old, is really a history of scholarship. Of particular interest to 
the German Renaissance scholar are Vol. II, 3 (Dresden and Leipzig, 1842), 
which contains on pp. 935-952 “Humanistische Studien—Deutschland,” where, 
e.g., Albrecht von Eybe is treated, and Vol. III, 1: Das sechszehnte Jahr- 
hundert in seinen Schriftstellern und ihren Werken auf den versichiedenen 
Gebieten der Wissenschaften und schénen Kiinste literaturhistorisch darge- 
stellt (Leipzig, 1852). Here are treated, among other subjects, the univer- 
sities and schools of the Low Countries, Germany, and Switzerland (pp. 
18-19, 22-27, § 295), booktrade (pp. 28-32), early newspapers, (pp. 32-39), 
Deutsche Poesie (§§ 154-174) with, e.g., Hans Sachs (§ 162) and Lehrdichter, 
such as B. Waldis (§ 163), and German and Swiss Bible translations (8§ 
227-229). The section on Meistergesang is in Vol. II, 2, 2 (Dresden and Leip- 
zig, 1842), on pp. 1013-1019 (the page reference in the Index is incorrect). 
For “Luther” see Index, p. 172. GraBe’s Lehrbuch should be consulted not 
only for the sake of bibliographical completeness, but also because of the 
surprises one is apt to find there. 
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Neither does Wolfgang Stammler in his Von der Mystik zum Ba- 
rock, 1400-1600, one of two important major attempts at giving a 
critical comprehensive survey of the literature of the Renaissance 
in Germany, while the second, Giinther Miiller’s Deutsche Dichtung 
der Renaissance und des Barocks (Wildpark-Potsdam, 1927), which 
appeared in the same year, does employ the term.? Ernst Troeltsch 
and Fritz Strich wrote on “Renaissance and Reformation”; W. 
Dilthey and Archer Taylor call our period “the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries”; G. Ellinger’s Renaissance-article in Merker- 
Stammler, Reallexikon der deutschen Literaturgeschichte, I (Berlin, 
1925/26), 525-72, is entitled “Humanismus.” Similarly Hans Rupp- 
rich furnishes a survey of “Deutsche Literatur im Zeitalter des 
Humanismus” in Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift fir Literaturwissen- 
schaft und Geistesgeschichte, XVII (1939), Referatenheft, 83-133 
(henceforth abbreviated as DV fLuG). Others use the designation 
“Renaissance, Reformation und Gegenreformation,” as e.g., Karl 
Brandi in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart, XXIX (1939), 298-310.° 

There is, furthermore, lack of agreement as to the definition 
of the term “Renaissance in Germany” and as to the termini a quo 
and ad quem of the Renaissance. The century before the publica- 
tion of Luther’s theses and the period of Luther are sometimes de- 
fined as “End of the Middle Ages” or as “Early New High German 
Period.” Again the German Renaissance is explained as some- 
thing “between” the Gothic and the Baroque. Again the Renais- 
sance does not begin to exist until shortly after the start of the 
seventeenth century. “Die zu betrachtende Periode setzt ein mit 
dem Beginn der deutschen Renaissancedichtung, also mit dem 
dreiBigjahrigen Krieg” (Carl Enders, “Deutsche Gelegenheitsdich- 
tung bis zu Goethe,” Germanisch-Romanische Monatsschrift, I 
(1909), 292; cf. Max Freiherr von Waldberg, Die deutsche Renais- 
sance-Lyrik (Berlin, 1888), where Renaissance-Lyrik = secular 
lyrical poetry of the first half of the seventeenth century). 


The lack of agreement as to the name of our period and the 
absence of accord concerning the definition of the term “Renais- 
sance in Germany” are not caused by carelessness or intractability. 
They are caused by the different answers different students have 
for the questions: What is really, for Germany, Renaissance, or 
Humanism, or Reformation, and what was the relative importance 
one or the other or various combinations of the three played at one 


2Cf. G. Miller, Deutsches Dichten und Denken vom Mititelalter zur 
Neuzeit: Deutsche Literaturgeschichte von 1270-1700 (Berlin, 1934), Samm- 
lung Goschen, # 1068. 

8Cf. Georg Baesecke, “Zur Periodisierung der deutschen Literatur,” 
DVfLuG, Il (1924), 770-76. 
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time or another during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries? A 
readable survey of the status quo of this dispute and of the result- 
ant perspectives in the treatment of the two centuries is a desidera- 
tum. One might well start with a consideration of Konrad Bur- 
dach’s thought-provoking Deutsche Renaissance: Betrachtungen 
iiber unsere kiinftige Bildung (Berlin, 1916; 2nd ed., 1918 and 1920) 
and his essays “Sinn und Ursprung der Worte Renaissance und 
Reformation” and “Uber den Ursprung des Humanismus” in Refor- 
mation, Renaissance, Humanismus: Zwei Abhandlungen iiber die 
Grundlagen moderner Bildung und Sprechkunst (Berlin, 1918; 2nd 
ed., 1926).* One would find additional material in Fritz Strich’s 
“Renaissance und Reformation,” DV fLuG, I (1923), 582-612, con- 
taining a review of the definitions of Renaissance and Reformation 
by Jakob Burckhardt, W. Dilthey, Ernst Troeltsch, and Friedrich 
Nietzsche, and in Karl Brandi’s “Cola di Rienzo und sein Ver- 
haltnis zu Renaissance und Humanismus,’ DV fLuG, IV (1926), 
595-614 (partly against Burdach). 

As previously indicated, there are really only two recent im- 
portant attempts at presenting the literary history of the German 
Renaissance in toto, the books by Stammler and Giinther Miiller, 
the latter from the Catholic point of view. Of the two, Stammler’s 
book is particularly valuable because of the numerous, well-chosen 
bibliographical notes (pp. 460-525). Both, having appeared in 
1927, need to be revised in the light of later discoveries and publi- 
cations, especially with reference to “Ackermann aus Bohmen” and 
Wittenweiler’s “Ring.” There are two other works which must 
be cited here: Archer Taylor’s Problems in Literary History of the 
Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries (New York: Modern Language 
Association of America: Oxford University Press, 1939), abun- 
dantly supplied with bibliographical references, by suggesting prob- 
lems to be solved, surveys, now fully, now more en passant, the 
status quo of scholarship of the German Renaissance—an indis- 
pensable tool for both beginners and such as have passed the stage 
of the tiro—and Merker-Stammler’s Reallexikon der deutschen, Li- 
teraturgeschichte, I-IV (Berlin, 1925-31), because it contains a num- 
ber of longer and shorter articles, some of them very useful, on a 
variety of aspects of German Renaissance literature, such as “Hu- 
manismus (in Deutschland),” “Reformationsliteratur,” “Meister- 
gesang,” “Trunkenheitsliteratur,” “Grobianische Dichtung,” ““Teu- 
felliteratur,” “Stadte- und Landschaftsgedichte,” ‘“Gesellschafts- 
lied,” “Schuldrama,” “Schwank,” “Sprichwort,” “Dominikaneror- 
den,” and “Franziskaner.” 


4Cf. Konrad Burdach, Vorspiel: Gesammelte Schriften zur Geschichte 
des deutschen Geistes, I, 2: Reformation und Renaissance (Halle, 1925). 
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Much more numerous than the comprehensive treatments of 
German Renaissance literature are investigations of the literary af- 
fairs and roles of particular regions and of separate cities and 
single cultural centers, such as universities and schools. Published 
results of these studies are, on the one hand, so profuse that they 
threaten to overwhelm the scholar, on the other hand they are not 
profuse enough to permit putting together a reasonably accurate 
mosaic of literary Germany during the Renaissance. Some of these 
investigations are of an older vintage, e.g., Vischer, Geschichte der 
Universitat Basel von der Griindung 1460 bis zur Reformation 1529 
(Basel, 1860); O. Lorenz — W. Scherer, Geschichte des Elsasses 
(Berlin, 1871) ; and the queen of them all, Gustav Bauch’s “Biblio- 
graphie der schlesischen Renaissance (1475-1521),” Silesiaca: Fest- 
schrift des Vereins fiir Geschichte und Altertum Schlesiens . . . 
(Breslau, 1898), pp. 145-86. That and how such studies can be 
continued is amply illustrated by the brilliant and comprehensive*® 
third volume of Rudolf Wackernagel’s Geschichte der Stadt Basel 
= Humanismus und Reformation in Basel (Basel, 1924); by H. 
Gumbel’s “Humanitas Alsatica: StraBburger Humanismus von Ja- 
kob Wimpfeling zu Johann und Jakob Sturm,” ElsaB-Lothringisches 
Jahrbuch, XVII (Frankfurt a M., 1938), and Paul Wentzke’s “Die 
alte Universitat StraBburg 1621-1793,” (ibid.), where he also treats 
the beginnings of this university (1583- ); by one of the best 
university-histories ever written, Gerhard Ritter’s Die Heidelberger 
Universitat: Ein Stiick deutscher Geschichte, 1: Das Mittelalter, 
1386-1508 (im Auftrag der Heidelberger Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, Heidelberg, 1936) ; and by such contributions more or less 
chosen at random, as Brackmann’s “L’empereur Charles IV, la Sor- 
bonne et la fondation de I’Université de Prague,” Deutsch-Franzési- 
sche Monatshefte, V1, 6; A. Schmidtmayer’s “Bremische Studenten 
im Jahrhundert der Reformation,” Bremisches Jahrbuch, XXXVI 
(1936), 116-81; E. Moller’s Schiiler und Lehrer der Husumer Ge- 
lehrtenschule von 1449-1852 (Neumiinster, 1939); A. Mueller’s 
“Hochschiiler aus dem Firstentum NeiBe auf der Wiener Univer- 
sitat, 1453-1630,” Jahrbiicher des Kunst- und Altertumsvereins 


5 The most “comprehensive” history of a German city, known to me, is 
Geschichte der Stadt Wien, hg. vom Alterthumsvereine zu Wien, in six vol- 
umes—8 parts. The following chapters are of interest to Renaissance schol- 
ars: K. Schrauf, “Die Universitat,” II, 2 (Vienna, 1905), pp. 961-1017; A. 
Hibl, “Die Schulen” [begins with the history of St. Stephan’s, 1522], V 
(1914), pp. 331-459; A. Goldmann, “Die Universitat, 1529-1740,” VI (1918), 
pp. 1-205; J. Seemiller, “Deutsche Poesie vom Ende des XIII. bis in den 
Beginn des XVI. Jahrhunderts,” III, 1 (1907), pp. 1-81; J. Zeidler, “Das 
Wiener Schauspiel im Mittelalter” [treats on pp. 108 ff. the drama of Human- 
ism and of the monastic orders], III, 1 (1907), pp. 82-118; A. von Weilen, 
“Das Theater, 1529-1740,” VI (1918), pp. 333-456. 
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NeiBe, XL/XLII, 95-6; W. Rotscheidt’s “Schlesier an auswartigen 
hohen Schulen, 9: An der Universitat Marburg, 1527-1830,” Jahr- 
buch des Vereins fiir schlesische Kirchengeschichte, XXVIII, 40-49; 
and Pierre-Paul Savage’s “Un collége berlinois a l’époque de la 
Réforme,” Revue germanique, XXX, 237-45. Bohemia, Austria, 
Swabia, Alsatia, Switzerland, the Rhenish, especially the Lower 
Rhenish territory, the Dutch Lowlands (Deventer), Westphalia, 
Silesia ; Vienna, Basle, Strassbourg, Schlettstadt, Munich, Tubingen, 
Ingolstadt, Augsburg, Nuremberg, Mayence, Cologne, Miinster, Er- 
furt, Wittenberg, Frankfurt a.d.O.—these are some of the cities, 
universities, and territories investigated. The bibliographical details 
are found in R. F. Arnold, Allgemeine Biicherkunde zur neueren 
deutschen Literaturgeschichte® (Berlin-Leipzig, 1931), pp. 102- 
114; in Ellinger’s article ““Humanismus,” cited above ; in Karl Schot- 
tenloher, Bibliographie zur deutschen Geschichte im Zeitalter der 
Glaubensspaitung 1517-1585, IV (Leipzig, 1938), s.v. “Humanis- 
mus,” and “Schulen”; V, pp. 499-550, s.v. “Universitaten” ; Dahl- 
mann-Waitz, Quellenkunde der deutschen Geschichte*, pp. 580-81; 
Gustav Wolf, Quellenkunde der deutschen Reformationsgeschichte, 
I (Gotha, 1915), pp. 295-345; and in Jahresberichte iiber die Er- 
scheinungen auf dem Gebiete der Germanischen Philologie, under 
I b, “Lander und Landschaften” and “Einzelne Stadte.” 

Out of this material, which deals with schools, universities, 
cities, and smaller or larger territorial complexes of Germany, should 
be gathered together facts and information which have to do with 
German Renaissance literature: the authors, the works, the audi- 
ence. The geographic aspects of the material suggest that a series 
of maps be constructed, showing the cultural and literary centers, 
who came there, who went away and whither they went, which 
works were written there, for whom these works were meant, and so 
forth. There should be maps illustrating the provenience and spread 
of any kind of literature, including so-called popular literature. The 
first step in the preparation of these maps would be the compilation 
of a check list, indicating which books and articles are available in 
American libraries. The actual construction of the maps would, in 
the beginning, involve an application of the trial and error method. 
The resultant technique, as I visualize it, will be a combination of 
the cartographic methods developed by folklorists, Volkskundler, 
and the makers of linguistic atlases and of Deutscher Kulturatlas. 
Models are available, in addition to the linguistic atlases, in Lutz 
Mackensen’s Deutscher Kulturatlas, in Atlas der deutschen Volks- 
kunde, and in Kulturréume und Kulturstrémungen im mittel- 
deutschen Osten, II (see below). The establishment and perfection 
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of such a technique, in itself, should be worthwhile. Even more 
worthwhile should be the results accruing to the history of Renais- 
sance literature in Germany. Among them should be new light on 
the spread of certain literary genres, e.g., the drama, on the dis- 
semination of motifs, e.g., in folksong, a clearer understanding of 
the literary relations of Germany and other European countries dur- 
ing the Renaissance, and, last but not least, the possibility to test 
the “results” obtained by Joseph Nadler through his “stammes- 
kundliche Betrachtungsweise.” To this method Nadler was intro- 
duced by his teacher, August Sauer. Both scholars are more or 
less responsible for the introduction into discussions of German lit- 
erary history of the terms “Stamme” and “Raum” (as e.g., in “ost- 
deutscher Raum”). Of particular interest to the Renaissance schol- 
ar, from the points of view of method and conclusions drawn, are 
volumes I and II of Nadler’s Literaturgeschichte der deutschen 
Staémme und Landschaften (1: Die altdeutschen Stimme, 800-1740 ; 
II: Sachsen und das Neusiedelland, 800-1786). No matter whether 
one agrees with Sauer-Nadler’s theses and their “results,” the fact 
remains that Nadler’s books are a treasure house of information 
which is otherwise difficult to obtain, especially concerning obscure 
authors (“local celebrities”). But Nadler’s “results,” particularly 
his claim that German romanticism originated in East German ter- 
ritory, need checking. One means of checking is the construction 
of a series of maps. Nadler does not present cartographic evidence 
for his claims. One might even start with a series of maps drawn 
on the basis of the material gathered by Nadler. The results should 
be most illuminating.® 

The term “Raum” has been employed most frequently in con- 
nection with culture-geographical and language-geographical in- 
vestigations. Since 1893 such investigations have been, and are, 
extremely important for German Renaissance -cholarship. It was 
in 1893 that Konrad Burdach set up his ambitious program. Soon 
after, the Prussian Academy of Sciences undertook to foster it. The 
result is the monumental series Vom Mittelalter zur Reformation: 
Forschungen zur Geschichte der deutschen Bildung, which is still 
appearing although its founder, Burdach, has died in the meantime. 
Burdach’s program, it is true, had originally nothing to do with 
“Raum.” It grew more or less out of the conviction that new cul- 
tural impacts, coming from Italy, were making themselves felt in 
Germany through the mediation of the Luxemburg emperors, 
through the great reform councils where Germans became ac- 


6 See A. Taylor, Problems in German Literary History of the Fifteenth 
and Sixteenth Centuries, p. 116, n. 107. 
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quainted with the new Italian ideas, through German students who 
had absorbed the new culture at Italian universities and spread it 
after their return, through Italians who came to German univer- 
sities and chancelleries and made propaganda and furnished models 
for the new thoughts and the expression thereof. These new Italian 
ideas met and merged, to a certain extent, with German Reform 
movements and brought about a new non-medieval culture and liter- 
ature which eventually achieved a German national complexion. 
It was the purpose of the program set up by Burdach to describe the 
new elements of science, literature, the arts, statecraft, and admin- 
istration as they developed in Bohemia, particularly in the capital 
and university city of Prague, under the Luxemburg emperor, 
Charles IV, and to trace the spread of this new “Renaissance” cul- 
ture and literature from what was then the German East to the 
rest of Germany. The first volume of the series was to contain this 
general survey: Die Kultur des deutschen Ostens im Zeitalter der 
Luxemburger. It was to be written by Burdach. Now that Burdach 
is no longer living, presumably one of his pupils and collaborators 
will write this summary. 

Burdach was convinced of the religious provenience of the 
Renaissance idea and he was likewise convinced that the new cul- 
tural movement in East Germany was bound up with the conscious 
wish to create a German “Schriftsprache.” These convictions of 
his were to be demonstrated in Vom Mittelalter zur Reformation, the 
later volumes furnishing, as it were, a foundation on which volume 
one should rest. 


Since Charles IV and his chancellor Johann von Neumarkt 
had become acquainted with what we now call the Italian Renais- 
sance through Petrarch and Cola di Rienzo and since the first-fruit 
of the new seed sown in Bohemia, according to Burdach, was the 
“Ackermann aus Bohmen,” the volumes—because many of them 
consist of several parts I prefer to call them sections—that have 
appeared since 1912 deal with 


section II: correspondence of Cola di Rienzo. Edited by Burdach 
and Paul Piur. 5 parts, 1912-1929. 

section III: “Ackermann aus Boéhmen.” Edited by Burdach and 
Alois Bernt. 2 parts and a general index, 1917-1932. 

sections IV and VII: Petrarch and his German pupils and con- 
temporaries. Edited by Burdach, Paul Piur, and Richard Kienast. 
1929 and 1933. 

sections VI and VIII: Johann von Neumarkt’s letters, translations, 
etc. Edited by Burdach, Joseph Klapper, and Paul Piur. 1930-1937. 
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sections V and IX: the spread of Italian thought and models through 
Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, and the territory of Meissen, containing, 
among other things, letter models and texts, especially from the 
chancelleries of Breslau and other Silesian cities. Edited by Bur- 
dach, Gustav Bebermeyer, Helene Bindwald, and Paul Piur. 1926 
and 1935/36. 


Much of what Burdach and his collaborators, especially Alois 
Bernt, meant to illustrate and prove through the execution of the 
program of 1893 was pointed toward the solution of the problem 
of the origin and dissemination of the New High German “Schrift- 
sprache.” This problem was dear to Burdach’s heart throughout his 
long and distinguished career. He died before he was able to set 
forth his final pronouncements concerning the rise and spread of 
New High German speech, written and spoken. His co-worker 
Alois Bernt performed this task with 


section XI: Die Entstehung unserer Schriftsprache. 1934. 


Two more sections are planned, section X, which has the an- 
nounced title: Schriften des italienischen Friihhumanismus in Prag 
zur Zeit Wenzels IV., and a section, presumably XII, which is to 
contain the prose works of Heinrich von Migeln. 


Aside from interest in the relations existing between Italian 
Renaissance and German Renaissance and the portal or portals 
through which Italian ideas entered Germany—according to Bur- 
dach and his school, the East, i.e., Bohemia under the Luxemburgers 
—and aside from the interest in early German Renaissance in gen- 
eral, the center of the Burdach investigations was, or became more 
and more during the course of the publication of the series the in- 
terest in the origin of the New High German language and its first 
great work, the “Ackermann aus Bohmen.” It is at this point that 
opposition to Burdach set in. An account, therefore, of a great 
and important part of German Renaissance scholarship during the 
last two decades must revolve around the question of the language 
which the producers of German Renaissance literature used. 

It is a particularly tragic aspect of Konrad Burdach’s life work 
that the two chief pillars on which he had hoped to support it, the 
“Ackermann aus BOhmen” and his (and Bernt’s) explanation of the 
origin and growth of New High German, should have been wrecked 
during the last lustrum. To be sure, parts of Vom Mittelalter zur 
Reformation stand and will continue to stand as an awe-inspiring 
monument of scholarship, proclaiming the fact that Burdach dis- 
covered for German literature the “Ackermann aus Boéhmen” as 
one of its most significant works, from the point of view of lan- 
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guage, form, and thought.’ But only parts are left standing. The 
rest of the edifice is in ruins. 

It was destroyed in two ways: (1) since the discovery of the 
letter written by the author of the “Ackermann” to a friend, Peter 
Rothirsch, it must be assumed that the contribution of Germany 
and the German Middle Ages to the “Ackerman” is much greater 
than was assumed by Burdach.* 

(2) Burdach-Bernt’s thesis that the language of the chancel- 
lery was the important factor in the shaping of the New High 
German “Schriftsprache” has been attacked, sometimes violently, 
and, on the whole, successfully.’ 


Vom Mittelalter zur Reformation and the writings for and 
against it constitute the first high point of German Renaissance 
scholarship of recent years. They will also furnish for some time 
to come material for research. 


7™The “Ackermann aus Bohmen” was known to Gottsched from a 
Pfister-print. In 1824, F. H. von der Hagen published the “Ackermann” 
from the copy made by Gottsched. In 1877, Johann Knieschek prepared a 
critical edition, comparing the German with the Bohemian “Gegenstiick Tkad- 
leéek (d.h. der kleine Weber).” 

8 Cf. Arthur Hiibner, “Das Deutsche im Ackermann aus Bohmen,” Sit- 
sungsberichte der PreuBischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Phil.-hist. 
Klasse, 1935, XVIII; “Zur UWherlieferung des Ackermanns aus Bohmen,” 
Sitzungsberichte . . . , 1937, VIII; “Deutsches Mittelalter und italienische 
Renaissance im Ackermann aus Bohmen,” ZfDeutschkunde, LI (1937), 226 
ff. Incidentally, Burdach was also defeated in his (tentative) identification 
of the author of the “Ackermann” with Johannes Pflug of Rabenstein or, 
perhaps more accurately, in his opinion that the identification of the author 
of the “Ackermann” with Johannes Tepla of Saaz (= Johannes Sitbor) was 
an “open question.” (Cf. Vom Mittelalter zur Reformation, III, 2, 2, pp. 
401-415, esp. pp. 411 and 415.) After the investigations of Ferdinand Tadra, 
F. M. Bartos, K. Beer, Alois Bernt, K. J. Heilig, and A. Blaschka it is now 
established that the author of the “Ackermann” was Johannes (de) Tepla 
of Saaz and Prague. Cf. A. Bernt, “Forschungen zum Ackermann aus 
Bohmen,” ZfdPhilologie, LV (1930); K. Beer, “Neue Forschungen tiber den 
Schopfer des Dialogs der Ackermann aus Bohmen,” Jahrbuch des Vereins 
der Deutschen in Bohmen, III (1933); K. J. Heilig, “Die lateinische Wid- 
mung des Ackermann von Bohmen,” Mitteilungen des Gsterreichischen Insti- 
tuts fiir Geschichtsforschung, XLVII (1933); A. Bernt, “Gegenwartiger 
Stand der Ackermannforschung,” Der Ackermann aus Bohmen, II (1934) ; 
A. Blaschka, “Ackermann-Epilog . . . ,” Mitteilungen des Vereines fiir Ge- 
schichte der Deutschen in Bohmen, LXXIII (1935). 

®See eg., E. Schwarz and L. E. Schmitt, Deutsche Literaturzeitung 
(1936), 704; ZfMundartforschung, XII (1936) and the Th. Frings-school in 
general. Most important, because of its method and its results, in this con- 
nection is Eber-Frings-GleiBner-K6tschke-Streitberg, Kulturriume und 
Kulturstrémungen im mitteldeutschen Osten, 2 volumes (Halle, 1936) [see 
the reviews in LGRPhilologie, LX, 371-4; Modern Philology, XXXVI, 439-41 ; 
Year's Work in Modern Language Studies, VIII, 159]. The two coopera- 
tive volumes, demonstrating an “extension of the geographical method from 
the field of language to the other departments of national culture” present 
for the time being the latest application of the term and the concept “Raum” 
to the study of the Renaissance in Germany. 
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Before entering upon the next section of this review just one 
word about lexicographical aids for the reading and understanding 
of texts. Such aids for our period are M. Lexer, Mittelhoch- 
deutsches Handwéorterbuch, 3 vols. (Leipzig, 1872-78; anastatic 
reprint, 1913). Lexer takes in fifteenth-century documents, especial- 
ly prose works. It should be used in conjunction with the latest 
edition of Lexer, Mittelhochdeutsches Taschenwérterbuch, which 
contains words and phrases from Deutsche Texte des Mittelalters. 
Then there is the comparatively little known and less used Mittel- 
hochdeutsches Worterbuch zu den deutschen Sprachdenkmdalern 
Bohmens und den mahrischen Staidten Briinn, Iglau und Olmiitz, 
X/III.-XVI. Jahrhundert (Heidelberg, 1911) = Germ. Bibl. I, 4, 3, 
by F. Jellinek. And, finally, there is A. Gotze’s Friihneuhoch- 
deutsches Glossar*, “Kleine Texte fiir Vorlesungen und Ubungen,” 
101 (Bonn, 1920), which supplements the Deutsches Worterbuch 
for the time from ca. 1500 to ca. 1650. There are some glossaries of 
individual early New High German authors or works.’® More of 
such glossaries are needed and compilations should be made of the 
existing ones. 

This is not the place to report on the purely linguistic investi- 
gations that have to do with the German Renaissance."! 

Since it is manifestly impossible and for obvious reasons unde- 
sirable to compile a list of all that has been done in German Renais- 
sance scholarship to this day, and since it is, moreover, unnecessary 
to repeat information which is available in the various bibliographi- 
cal works that have appeared or are appearing periodically, the 
writer has chosen to confine himself from now on to a few selected 
topics, which, in his opinion, are the most outstanding among the 
host which have engaged or are engaging Renaissance scholars. 
These are: history of themes, translations and translation-technique, 
questions of attribution, and several important writers. 


A number of traditional themes, carried over from medieval 
times either unchanged or changed to suit the changed spirit of 
the times, and a number of new themes have engaged the interest 
of students. Among them are the biblical and apocryphal themes 


10E.g., in E. Wiessner’s edition of Wittenweiler’s Ring (Deutsche Li- 
teratur), “Realistik des Spatmittelalters,” Bd. III, and “Kommentar zu Bd. 
i” 

11 The most important books and articles are listed conveniently in Fritz 
Loewenthal, Bibliographisches Handbuch zur deutschen Philologie (Halle, 
1932), pp. 90 ff. 





; 
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of Cain and Abel,’* Daniel, John the Baptist, St. Paul,’* the Prodigal 
Son, Susanna, Judith, Tobit, the legendary themes (in the widest 
sense of the word) of Everyman and Griselda,** such themes as 
China,'* lawsuit motif,’® the ideas of the state, national pride and 
consciousness,'? love, death, and marriage.** For most of these 
themes abundant literature is cited in A. Taylor, Problems, chapter 
25: “The History of a Theme.” 

The best recent treatment of translations: who were the trans- 
lators, who and what was translated, technique of translation, theo- 
ries of translation, etc., is found in Archer Taylor’s Problems.'® 
Examples of interest in individual translators are studies in Arigo,”° 


12 A, Brieger, Kain und Abel in der deutschen Dichtung. “Stoff- und 
Motivgeschichte der deutschen Literatur,” XIV (Berlin-Leipzig, 1934), treats 
the theme during the Middle Ages, Humanism, and the Reformation. J. 
Rothschild, Kain und Abel in der deutschen Literatur (Diss., Frankfurt, 
1934), ecclesiastical drama of the 14th and 15th centuries. 

180, Thulin, Johannes der Téufer im geistlichen Schauspiel des Mittel- 
alters und der Reformationszeit (Leipzig, 1930). 

W. Emrich, Paulus im Drama, “Stoff- und Motivgeschichte der 
deutschen Literatur,” XIII (Berlin-Leipzig, 1934); treats medieval drama, 
Humanisr: of the late 15th and early 16th centuries, the drama of the 
Reformation, late Humanism of the late 16th and early 17th centuries. 

14K. Laserstein, Der Griseldisstoff in der Weltliteratur (Weimar, 1926) ; 
Stammler, Von der Mystik zum Barock, pp. 464 f.; A. Taylor, Problems, pp. 
98, n. 69, 107 ff.; 128. 

15 FE. H. von Tscharner, “China in der deutschen Dichtung des Mittelal- 
ters und der Renaissance,” Sinica IX, 8-31; cf. Jahresbericht iiber die Er- 
scheinungen auf dem Gebiete der Germanischen Philologie, N. F., XIV (Ber- 
lin, 1938), pp. 184 ff. 

16 F, W. Strothmann, Die Gerichtsverhandlung als literarisches Motiv in 
der deutschen Literatur des ausgehenden Mittelalters. “Deutsche Arbeiten 
der Universitat K6ln” (Jena, 1930) ; treats shrovetide plays of the 15th cent., 
“Ackermann,” Hermann von Sachsenheim, “ProzeB Belial.” 

17 J. G. Sprengel, Der Staatsgedanke in der deutschen Dichtung (Berlin, 
1933), from the Middle Ages on; U. Paul, Studien zur Geschichte des 
deutschen NationalbewuBtseins im Zeitalter des Humanismus und der Refor- 
mation (Berlin, 1936); L. Sponagel, Konrad Celtis und das deutsche Na- 
tionalbewuBtsein. Diss., Heidelberg = “Bausteine zur Volkskunde und Re- 
ligionswissenschaft,” XVIII (Bihl, 1939); Stammler, Von der Mystik .. . 
p. 467, notes to pp. 44 and 45. 

18 W. Rehm, Der Todesgedanke in der deutschen Dichtung vom Mittel- 
alter bis zur Romantik (Halle, 1928); F. W. Wentzlaff-Eggebert, Das Prob- 
lem des Todes in der deutschen Lyrik des 17. Jahrhunderts, “Palaestra,” 
CLXXI (Leipzig, 1931); G. W. Stern, Die Liebe im deutschen Roman des 
siebzehnten Jahrhunderts, “Germanische Studien,” CXX (Berlin, 1932); A. 
Taylor, Problems, see “Index of Subjects,” s.v. “Marriage.” 

19 Chapter 8, pp. 31-36. (For the time beginning with 1481, B. Q. Mor- 
gan’s A Critical Bibliography of German Literature in English Translation, 
1481-1927. With Supplement embracing the Years 1928-1935. [Second Edi- 
tion, Stanford University, Cal., (1938) can be used as a check-list.] 

20H. Kars, Arigo (Diss., Halle, 1932); F. W. Gehring, “Die Leistung 
deutscher Prosabearbeiter im Rahmen der Geistesgeschichte des 15. Jahr- 
hunderts,” Dichtung und Volkstum, XXXIV, 271-93, treats Steinhowel, 
Arigo, Hartlieb, etc., and shows in what respects German prose translated 
from the Latin differs from the original psychologically, aesthetically, etc. ; 
see Stammler, Von der Mystik, p. 464, note on p. 27. 
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Sebastian Franck,”* Johann Hartlieb,** Ludwig Hohenwang,”* Georg 
Michael Lingelsheim,* Lauterbeck,”® Michael Lindener,”* Christoph 
Wirsung.** 

Luther as translator of the Bible and Bible translations in gen- 
eral always play an important role in German Renaissance scholar- 
ship. A particularly large number of publications dealing with 
these topics appeared in connection with the quatercentenary of 
the Luther Bible.** Many of these Luther-items seem to be “appre- 
ciations” and lack scholarly depth.*® Certain parts of the Bible 
have come in for special treatment. These investigations are good 


21R. KommoB, Sebastian Franck und Erasmus von Rotterdam. Diss., 
Berlin = “Germanische Studien” 153, 1934: difference of “intellectual struc- 
ture” of Franck and Erasmus shown by comparison of “Encomion moriae” 
and Franck’s translation. 

22See Arigo; Karl Drescher (ed.), Johann Hartliebs Ubersetzung des 
Dialogus Miraculorum. “Deutsche Texte des Mittelalters,” 1929; Stammler, 
Von der Mystik, 256 ff.; this translation is interesting from the point of view 
of subject matter: the Munich public for whom this translation was made 
was evidently still interested enough in such a “medieval” collection as the 
Dialogus Mtraculorum. 

23H. Weichardt, Ludwig Hohenwang als Ubersetzer des 15. Jahrhun- 
derts (Diss., Greifswald, Neudamm, 1933); Goedeke, GrundriB, I2, n. 444: 
translator of Vegetius. 

24 J. Bolte, “Die Heidelberger Verdeutschung von Buchanans Tragodie 
Baptistes,” Herrigs Archiv, CLXII, 174-84; CLXIII, 1-35; see Stammler, 
Mystik, pp. 152, 439 (on George Buchanan), also Goed-ke, GrundriB, II?, 139 
(Baptistes sive Calumnia). 

251... Mackensen, “Der Zasiusiibersetzer Lauterbeck. Ein Beitrag zur 
frithneuhochdeutschen Ubersetzungstechnik,” Germanisch-Romanische Me- 
natsschrift, XI (1923), 304-315. 

26 See Stammler, Mystik, p. 444; add K. Schottenloher, “Der Schwank- 
dichter Michael Lindener als Schriftenfalscher,” Zbi. f. Bibl., LVI, 335-47. 


27H. Tiemann, Das spanische Schrifttum in Deutschland von der Renais- 
sance bis zur Romantik. Eine Vortragsreihe. “Ibero-Amerikanische Studien,” 
VI (Hamburg, 1936), treats Wirsung’s Celestina-translation; see Stammler, 
Mysttk, p. 435. 

28 See the Luther bibliography in Luther-Jahrbuch. 

29 Among the recent worth-while ones are: G. Bebermeyer, “Stand und 
Aufgaben der sprachgeschichtlichen Luther-Forschung,” Luther-Jahrbuch, 
XIII, 69-82 (Luther’s relation to older German Bible translations, his Ger- 
man); G. Bebermeyer, “Luther als Ubersetzer,” Luther (Vjs.) XV, 94-6; 
A. Schellhas, “Luthers deutsche Bibelitbersetzung und ihre Vorganger,” 
DTuDtMh 36, 1, 153-60; Hans Vollmer, “Die deutsche Bibel,” Luther-Jahr- 
buch, XVI, 27-50 (gives 36 translations for one of each selected Bible pas- 
sages); H. Vollmer, “Luther und die Bibelverdeutschung vor ihm,” Die 
Wartburg, XXXIII, 1-7; G. Buchwald (ed.), 400 Jahre deutsche Lutherbibel. 
Herausgegeben zum Gedenkjahr der Bibeliibersetzung D. Martin Luthers 
1534-1934 vom AusschuB der deutschen Bibelgesellschaften (Stuttgart, 1934) 
(treats difficulties met with in translating, rhythm, alliteration, etc.). 
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and should serve as models for similar studies.*° A welcome addi- 
tion to our knowledge of translations of the Bible and translation 
technique is a recent dissertation on two Jewish translations into 
German of the Psalms, made in 1400 and ca. 1500. This investi- 
gation is valuable because of its detailed study of the following 
nine topics: double subject, gender, articles, copula, nouns, infini- 
tives, causatives, prepositions, relative clauses. It also points to the 
possibility of a connection between Jewish translation technique 
and that of the Christian translators of the Bible. Several separate 
translations of words or sentences have engaged the attention of 
scholars. Aside from the well-known and overworked “allein durch 
den Glauben” and the brilliant article by W. Kurrelmeyer on “Wes 
das Herz voll ist, des gehet der Mund iiber” (Modern Language 
Notes, L, 380-82), I should like to cite as examples T. Pauls, 
“Gemeinschaft der Heiligen bei Luther, das Wort und die Sache,” 
Theologische Studien und Kritiken, CII, 143-62 [communio sanc- 
torum, “Gemeinschaft der Heiligen,’ “Gemeinde der Heiligen’’] 
and W. Becher, “Sechzig Feld Wegs. Ein Beispiel von Luthers 
Ubersetzungskunst,” Muttersprache, LIII, 340-42 [see also P. E. 
Richter, “Ich komme, ich wei nicht wo,” Archiv fiir Literatur- 
geschichte, XII, 474, 640]. The spread through translations of 
Luther’s and Lutheran hymns into such countries as Denmark, Fin- 
land, Scotland, etc., has been studied, chiefly bibliographically and 
statistically, without regard to the “how” of the translation.** 


80H. Volimer (ed.), Neue Forschungen und Texte zur Geschichte der 
deutschen Bibel, “Bibel und deutsche Kultur,” IX (Potsdam, 1939) contains, 
among other things, a reprint of the oldest Low German translation of Lu- 
ther’s September-Testament of 1522: “Dat nyge Testament tho dude” (Ham- 
burg, 1523); see also H. Vollmer (ed.), Neue Beitrage zur Geschichte der 
deutschen Bibel i im Mittelalter (Hamburg, 1938); H. Vollmer, Verdeutschung 
der Paulinischen Briefe von den ersten Anfangen bis Luther. Beitrage zu 
threr Geschichte = “Bibel und deutsche Kultur,” IV (Potsdam, 1934); O. 
Reichert, “Der Deudsch Psalter D. Luthers zu Wittenberg 1531-1931,” Luther- 
Jahrbuch, XIII, 29-68 treats Luther’s method of translation since 1513; Th. 
Pahl, Quellenstudien zu Luthers Psalmeniibersetzung (Weimar, 1931) treats 
Luther's use of commentaries in arriving at correct sense of original; F. 
Hahn, “Faber Stapulensis und Luther,” Z. f. Kirchengeschichte, F. 3, VIII, 
356-432; G. Baring, Die “Wormser Propheten.” Eine vorluthersche evange- 
lische Prophetentibersetzung von 1527. “3. Bericht des Deutschen Bibel- 
Archivs in Hamburg” (1933), pp. 1-9 treats the translation of F. Dengk and 
L. Hatzer; W. Stammler, Apostelgeschichte 27 in nautischer Beleuchtung 
und die ostdeutsche Bibeliibersetzung des Mittelalters, “Greifswalder Stu- 
dien zur Lutherforschung,” IV (Berlin, 1931) (see W. Zeisemer, “Ost- 
deutsche Apostelgeschichte, Verfasserlexikon, 1, 98). 

31 Nechama Leibowitz, Die Ubersetzungstechnik der jiidisch-deutschen 
Bibeliibersetzungen des XV./X VI. Jahrhunderts, dargestellt an den Psalmen. 
Diss. Marburg (1931), also PBB, L.V, 377-463. 

82 Some hymns have been treated by themselves, e.g., K. Bindel, “Schot- 
tische Ubersetzung eines Kirchenliedes von Luther,” Archi fiir Literatur- 
geschichte, XI, 443 ff. (“Vom Himmel hoch .. .”). 
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Another aspect of translation technique is that of the transla- 
tion of High German translations of the Bible and the translation 
of certain other books, e.g., of ‘““Volksbiicher,” into one or another 
Low German dialect and that of the translation or glossarization 
of Luther’s Bible translation into some south German dialect.** 
Then, too, attention has been called to general linguistic aids for 
translators into the vernacular, particularly from Latin into Ger- 
man. Important in this connection is the Manuale curatorum by 
Ulrich Surgant, a friend of Brant and Wimpheling. The Manuale 
appeared in 1503. Surgant calls the second part of his text-book 
de practica artis praedicatoriae iuxta vulgare teutonicum. Here he 
tells preachers how they should express themselves correctly in 
German (in French, too, occasionally) whenever they are not 
obliged to used fixed formulae.** Here belong, too, M. Johann Mel- 
ber’s Vocabularius predicantium (or variloquus), put together on 
the basis of the sermons preached by the Heidelberg professor Jod. 
Eichmann of Calw (ca. 1474) ; the anonymous Vocabularius incipi- 
ens teutonicum ante latinum (printed 1470/80) ; and Vocabularius 
theutonicus (printed by Conrad Zeninger, Nuremberg, 1482). 


An examination into the relationship existing between the 
medieval artes praedicandi, as far as they deal with the rhetorical 
structure of sermons* and the vocabularii predicantium, which evi- 
dently do not stress the forma praedicandi, should be a profitable 
undertaking. It should throw light on the technique of translation 
at the juncture of the fifteenth and the sixteenth centuries and 
enable one to draw conclusions concerning efforts to standardize, 
perhaps only for certain sections of the Holy Roman Empire, the 


88 See, e.g., F. F. Siggelkow, “Studien zu mittelniederdeutschen Volks- 
biichern,” NdJb., LV, 40-81, and Siggelkow, Studien zu den mittelnieder- 
deutschen Volksbiichern (Diss., Greifswald, 1930), where the observation is 
made that the importations from High German vocabulary are limited 
whereas the High German sentence structure is followed slavishly most of 
the time, with the result that these translations are really nothing but “over- 
settings.” See also G. Jancke, “Die niederdeutsche Halberstadter Bibel von 
1522,” NdKbli., XLIII, 55 ff. [synopsis of a seminar-paper]; A. Schiitt, 
Adam Petris Bibelglossar (Diss., Freiburg, 1908); K. Bachmann, Der Ein- 
fluB von Luthers Wortschatz auf die schweizerische Literatur des 16. und 17. 
Jahrhunderts im AnschluB an Adam Petris Bibelglossar (Diss., Freiburg, 
1909). [Adam Petri’s Die auslendigen Worte auf unser Teutsch appeared 1523 
in connection with his Basle-edition of Luther’s New Testament. Other 
glossaries were made. The best known one is that by Thomas Wolf of 
Basle; cf. G. Wolf, Quellenkunde der deutschen Reformationsgeschichte, 
II, 1, p. 209; see further K. von Bahder, Zur Wortwahl in der friihneuhoch- 
deutschen Schriftsprache (Heidelberg, 1925), p. 17, note 1]. 

84 The literature on the Manuale is listed in G. Wolf, op. cit., II, 1, 127. 


385See Th.-M. Charland, Artes Praedicandi: Contribution a@ histoire 
de la rhétorique au moyen dge = “Publications de I’Institut d’Etudes Médié- 
vales d’Ottawa,” VII (Paris and Ottawa, 1936), p. 19. 
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language of the preachers, and thus be a contribution towards the 
understanding of other attempts to bring about uniformity in lan- 
guage, such as, for example, are known to have existed in connection 
with the official correspondence between the various chancelleries 
in the Empire. Before such an examination can be carried out in 
the United States, the various libraries must be checked as to the 
availability of pertinent material. Helpful in this connection are 
Harry Caplan, Mediaeval artes praedicandi; a hand list (Ithaca, 
N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 1934), and the same author’s 
Mediaeval artes praedicandi. A supplementary hand-list (Ithaca, 
N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 1936). A preliminary hand-list of 
German Renaissance dictionaries, indicating which dictionaries are 
available in the United States, and where, is being prepared at the 
present time. 


The information and the major problems concerning authen- 
ticity and ascription are set forth in Archer Taylor’s Problems.** 
Particular attention should be called to Arigo (see above), to 
ascriptions of Meistersinger poems,*’ and the interesting conundrum 
of the “Lobspruch auf die Stadt Rostock,” attributed to Hans 
Sachs.** There are a number of minor and very minor ascription 
problems which fall into our period and have been studied and, in 
part, solved. Is the poetic description of a flood in September, 1497, 
which has been attributed to Magister Joachim Lagebus or Lage- 
busch, really the work of this man who is known to have been a 
translator flourishing ca. 1500?%*° The fifteenth-century (?) poems 
attributed to Johannes Kurtz von Eberspach have been the sub- 
ject of a study.*° According to G. Kawerau, Simon Lemnius is the 
author of Vogelgesang’s “Ein heimlich Gesprech.’”** J. Bolte thinks 
that J. D. Schottelius is the author of the Wolfenbiittel play “Die 


86 See s. vv. “authenticity” and “ascription” where the pertinent references 
to W. Stammler, Von der Mystik . . . are cited. 

87 See Archer Taylor, The Literary History of Meistergesang, New 
York: Modern Language Association of America, 1937, pp. 46-48. 

38H, Giske, “Wber den Hans Sachs zugeschriebenen Lobspruch auf die 
Stadt Rostock,” Archiv fiir Literaturgeschichte, X, 13-34; F. Bachmann, 
“Das Hans Sachssche Gedicht zu Hans Weigels Ansicht von Rostock,” Jahr- 
biicher des Vereins fiir mecklenburgische Geschichte, LXXXVIII (1924), 
155-58; cf. Taylor, Problems, p. 60. 

39 Dahnert, Pommersche Bibliothek, III (1754) ; M. Wehrmann, “Joachim 
sone ein pommerscher Dichter um 1500,” Mbil. Pomm., XLVI, 134- 
36; C. Borchling—B. Claussen, Niederdeutsche Bibliographic. Gesamt- 
ne BT der niederdeutschen Drucke bis zum Jahre 1800, no. 610. 

40K. Bertram, Johannes Kurtz ein Beitrag zur Literaturgeschichte des 
Spatmittelalters (Diss., Greifswald, 1931). 

41 G. Kawerau, “Uber den Verfasser der “Tragedia Johannis Huss,’” Ar- 
chiv fiir Literaturgeschichte, X, 6-12, esp. 10-12; cf. Goedeke, GrundriB, I1?, 
p. 360, no. 139a. 
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Quade Grethe.”*? Erasmus Alberus, to mention a more important 
author, is the one to whom F. S. von Carolsfeld ascribes the anony- 
mous “Vom Schmalkaldischen Kriege.”’** 

One of the most important, fascinating, studied, and yet not 
nearly exhausted authors of our period is Sebastian Brant. One of 
his works, The Ship of Fools, has been edited a number of times. 
The best edition, at the same time one of the best editions of a 
single work of an important author in our period, is that of Fr. 
Zarncke (1854). But a definitive edition of his works is lacking. 
So is a comprehensive study of the man.** Archer Taylor’s admoni- 
tion that obscure passages of the “Narrenschiff” should be investi- 
gated has borne fruit already.*® 

Johann Fischart fares better than Brant in this that a consid- 
erable part of his works is available in modern critical editions 
(mainly in the Neudrucke deutscher Literaturwerke and, edited by 
A. Hauffen, in Kiirschners Deutsche National-Literatur, 3 vols.) 
and in this that his literary picture has been painted by a master, 
A. Hauffen.*® Of the various aspects of Fischart and his work his 
relation to Rabelais has been investigated recently by R. Zitzmann.** 
A famous dissertation has dealt with Fischart’s list of games.** 
The suggestion of G. Bebermeyer that Brant may have exerted 
influence on Fischart (Reallexikon, I1, 447) has not yet been fol- 
lowed. Of the various culture-historical and folkloristic investiga- 
tions that lie concealed in Fischart, at least one has been done by 
an American.*® 


42“TDie Quade Grethe. Ein Wolfenbiittler Possenspiel von 1654,” NdJb., 
LVI/LVII, 220-40. 

43 Archiv fiir Literaturgeschichte, XI, 177-195; for other ascriptions to 
Erasmus Albcrus see Goedeke, GrundriB, I1?, pp. 225 and 302 

44Of the more recent investigations on Brant the following deserve 
mention: “Sebastian Brant” in Verfasser-Lexikon, I, coll. 276-89; H 
Eberth, Die Sprichwoérter in Sebastian Brants Narrenschiff. Ein Beitrag zur 
deutschen Sprichwortgeschichte (Diss., Greifswald, 1933); A. Miller, “Se- 
bastian Brant als Illustrator,” JbElLothrGes., VI, 15-26; L. Baucke, “Das 
mittelniederdeutsche Narrenschiff und seine hochdeutsche Vorlage,” NdJb., 
LVIII/LIX, 115-64. Why is The English Versions of The Ship of Fools. 
A Contribution to the History of the Early French Renaissance in England 
(London, 1925), by Aurelius Pompen, O.F.M., not mentioned in the two most 
important books on our period? 

45 FE. C. Cummings writes on “An obscure line in Brant’s Narrenschiff,” 
in Modern Language Notes, LIV; (on Brant see Stammler, Von der Mystik 
... pp. 191-197, 484 ff.; Archer Taylor, Problems, pp. 47, 49, 54, 64, 66). 

46 J. Fischart, Ein Literaturbild aus der Zeit der Gegenreformation, 2 
vols., 1921-22; this work contains an excellent bibliography. 

47 Fischarts “Geschichtsklitterung” in ihrem Verhalinis zu Rabelais [Lim- 
burg a.d.L., 1935]. 

48H. A. Rausch, “Die Spiele der Jugend aus Fischarts Gargantua. cap. 
eek Jb f. Geschichte, Sprache u. Literatur Elsab-Lothringens, XX1V, 
3-145. 

49C. H. Handschin, “Die Kiiche des 16. Jahrhunderts nach Johann 
Fischart; eine kulturgeschichtliche Studie,” JEGP, V, 65-76. 
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Interest in Thomas Mintzer and the Anabaptists seems to be 
growing. Miuntzer’s letters have been edited.*° There is a large 
literature on the religious and social phases of the Anabaptist move- 
ment, the spread of their beliefs, their publications, their hymns, 
etc. 

Caspar Schwenckfeld is another “reformer” who is fortunate 
in that his writings are made available through a modern edition, 
in this instance one made by American scholars (Corpus Schwenck- 
feldianorum). The Schwenckfeld-biography in Allgemeine Deutsch 
Biographie (D. Erdmann, vol. XX XIII) is nearly half a century 
old, and O. Kadelbach’s Ausfiihrliche Geschichte Kaspar von 
Schwenckfeldts und der Schwenckfeldianer dates from 1860. There 
is certainly need and opportunity for a new presentation of the re- 
sults of the Corpus, and it might just as well be done in this 
country. 

Much has been done for the publication and the study of the 
drama, of the Volksbiicher, the Volkslied, the Gesellschaftslied, and 
especially for the study of Meistergesang. The late Robert Arnold 
has said that he considered it a strange thing that the literary his- 
tory of Meistergesang should be written in America. He was re- 
viewing Archer Taylor’s The Literary History of Meistergesang 
(New York, Modern Language Association of America, 1937). 
This masterpiece together with its supplement, A Bibliography of 
Meistergesang by Archer Taylor and F. H. Ellis, will long be the 
source’ of suggestions for scholarly work, particularly here in 
America, just as Archer Taylor’s Problems in German Literary His- 
tory of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries really make this 
chapter superfluous. The Problems contain an excellent survey of 
the Stand der Forschung of the German Renaissance and they sug- 
gest a host of problems and tasks to be done. 

Some of these “things-to-be-done” are: A readable compre- 
hensive essay in English on the “Ackermann aus Boéhmen” scholar- 


50H. Bohmer and P. Kirn (eds.), Thomas Miintzer, Briefwechsel auf 
Grund der Handschriften und Gltesten Vorlagen, “Schriften der Sachsischen 
Kommission fiir Geschichte,” XXXIV (Leipzig, 1931), likewise his Gesam- 
melte Schriften (A. Ehrentreich, Hamburg, 1926; cf. also O. H. Brandl, ed., 
Thomas Miintzer, sein Leben und seine Schriften, Jena, 1932). 

51 See Stammler, Mystik, pp. 499-501. Among recent contributions are 
A. Lohmann, Zur geistigen Entwicklung Thomas Miintzers (Leipzig, 1931) ; 
W. Wiswedel, “War Thomas Mintzer wirklich der Urheber der groBen 
Taufbewegung?” Miihlhduser Geschichtsbl., XXX, 89-120 (treats, ia. Martin 
Rinckhardt’s Monetarius Seditiosus oder Tragoedia von Thomas Miint- 
zern..., Leipzig, ca. 1610; cf. Goedeke, GrundriB, II?, p. 375, no. 237); L. 
Miller, Glaubenszeugnisse oberdeutscher Taufgesinnter, I, “Quellen und 
Forschungen zur Reformationsgeschichte,” XX (Leipzig, 1938); A. J. F 
Ziegleschmid, “Grimmelshausens ungarische Wiedertaufer,” PMLA, LIV 
1031-40. 
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ship; views on marriage in Renaissance-Germany (see Taylor, 
Problems, s.v. “marriage’’) ; the introduction and history of Human- 
ism in various cities and sections of Germany, a chronological and 
geographical bibliography; an interpretation of a catalogue or of 
catalogues of a particular German Renaissance library or of a 
number of them (Taylor, p. 13); investigations into the relation- 
ship existing between monastery reform and literature; the teach- 
ings and traditions of the various monastic orders and the possibility 
that these things influenced the actions and writings of Catholic 
writers and of such writers as embraced the Protestant faith (see 
Taylor, p. 51) ; a comprehensive treatment of principles of transla- 
tion advocated or practised by translators during the Renaissance; 
a comprehensive treatment of folksong during the Renaissance, pay- 
ing attention to the musical aspect of folksong; a new investigation 
on Hermann von Sachsenheim on the basis of E. Schréder’s “Her- 
mann von Sachsenheim,” NGWGphKI, LXXXII, 196-209; a criti- 
cal bibliography on U. von Hutten; a comprehensive treatment of 
Bartholomeus Ringwalt; a new evaluation of Heinrich von Eppen- 
dorf (against W. Scherer) ; an investigation into the date of Stein- 
héwel’s Griseldis ; a monograph on Adelphus ; another on Aesticam- 
pianus; a new edition of Steinhéwel’s Regiment der Pestilentz; 
a new edition of Johann von Neumarkt’s Summa cancellaria; edi- 
tions of the translations of Erhart Gro and comprehensive treat- 
ment of his translations; descriptions and editions of Meistersinger 
manuscripts ; a new edition of A. Puschmann’s Griindlicher Bericht ; 
a new critical edition of Lobwasser’s Psalter; editions of Geiler’s 
works; Archer Taylor suggests a new edition of the second version 
of Fischart’s Aller Praktik GroBmutter; and many more special 
dictionaries and glossaries of fifteenth and sixteenth century authors 
so that, eventually, by doing what Professor Hans Sperber is doing 
for the Glossaries of the Deutsche Texte des Mittelalters, a usable 
dictionary, containing numerous quotations, may be achieved for 
these two centuries. 


University of Chicago 











FRENCH LITERATURE 
By SAMUEL F. WILL 


The publication of Sainte-Beuve’s Tableau historique et critique 
de la poésie francaise et du théatre francais au XVI* siécle in 1828 
may be said to mark the beginning of the modern era in studies on the 
French Renaissance. The poets of the Pléiade, who had remained 
unread for over two centuries, were hailed as the ancestors of the 
Romantic School and thus began their rise to a popularity which is 
still increasing. During the remaining years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, editions of the chief Renaissance authors and studies devoted 
to them increased rapidly in number and in quality. For the most 
part, however, these earlier works have been superseded by more 
competent and systematic studies, and in the pages which follow 
we shall refer only to nineteenth-century studies which remain au- 
thoritative in their fields. 


Poetry Before the Pléiade 


The Grands Rhétoriqueurs, who bridge the gap between the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, have been adequately studied as a 
group by Henry Guy in his Histoire de la poésie francaise au XVI* 
siécle, I (1910),? a model of patience and thoroughness which leaves 
nothing to be desired. Different members of the school have been 
the object of individual studies, but only one, Jean Lemaire de 
Belges, is worthy of independent mention here. His works have 
appeared in a modern edition, edited by J. Stecher (Louvain, 1882- 
91, 4 vols.), which contains numerous errors and lacks organiza- 
tion. The best general study devoted to him is that of Ph. Aug. 
Becker, Jean Lemaire, der erste humanistische Dichter Frankreichs 
(Strasbourg, 1893), while his relation to the Renaissance is well 
treated in Georges Doutrepont’s Jean Lemaire de Belges et la Re- 
naissance (Bruxelles, 1934). Paul Spaak’s Jean Lemaire de Belges, 
sa vie, son auvre et ses meilleures pages (1926), provides an excel- 
lent anthology of Lemaire. His influence upon Ronsard, who had 
considerable respect for him, has been studied by Henry Guy in 


1 For the purpose of this study we shall consider the term Renaissance 
synonymous with the sixteenth century. No important writer characteristic 
of this period continued his work into the seventeenth century. 

2 When place of publication is not included, it is assumed that the work 
in question was published in Paris. 
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“Les Sources francaises de Ronsard,”’ RHLF,® IX (1902), 217-56. 

Among the great minor poets of France must be counted 
Clément Marot, whose popularity, unlike that of the Pléiade, con- 
tinued throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Nor 
has he proved less interesting to modern scholars. Numerous studies 
have been devoted to his life and works, the most significant being 
those of Becker, Villey, Guy, and Plattard. Becker’s “Marots 
Leben” (Zeitschrift fiir franzdsische Sprache und Literatur, XLI 
[1913], 186-232; XLII [1914], 87-139, 141-207), and his Clément 
Marot, sein Leben und seine Dichtung (Munich, 1926), are sound 
and methodical, and he is the first to question the authenticity of the 
edition of the Roman de la Rose which Marot is supposed to have 
prepared. His study has been continued by Guy in the second 
volume of his Histoire de la poésie francaise au XVI* siécle (1926), 
and in two volumes of Pierre Villey, the Tableau chronologique des 
publications de Marot (1921), and Marot et Rabelais (1923). For 
the modern student of Marot, however, Jean Plattard’s Marot, sa 
carriére poétique, son aeuvre (1938) will be found the most satis- 
factory work to consult. 

Abel Lefranc has studied Marot’s poems to Anne, in “Le 
Roman d’Amour de Marot,” Grands écrivains francais de la Renais- 
sance (1914). His translation of the Psalms has been extensively 
treated by Octave Douen, Clément Marot et le Psautier huguenot 
(1878-79, 2 vols.), and by Jean Plattard, “Comment Marot entre- 
prit et poursuivit la traduction des Psaumes,” RER, X (1912), 
321-55. The best study of Marot’s art and of his contribution to 
French poetry is that of Faguet in his Seiziéme siécle, études lit- 
téraires. 

The works of Marot have appeared in two modern editions. 
That of Pierre Jannet, of which the last volume was published in 
1872 (4 vols.) after Jannet’s death, by Charles d’Héricault, con- 
tains a short biography and an index. This edition has now been 
superseded in current use by the one started by Georges Guiffrey, 
continued by Robert Yve-Plessis, and completed by Jean Plattard 
(1876, 1881, 1912, 1930). Both of these editions are questionable in 
their chronology and in their attribution to Marot of apocryphal 
works ; and there is every reason to regret that the critical edition in 
preparation by Pierre Villey was interrupted by his death. 

There is no general work on the “école marotique,” but the 
third volume of Guy’s Histoire de la poésie francaise au XVI* siécle 


3 The following commonly used abbreviations of periodicals are used 
in this chapter: Revue d’histoire littéraire de la France, RHLF; Revue du 
seizieme siecle, RSS; Revue des études rabelaisiennes, RER; Humanisme et 
Renaissance, HR. 
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will doubtless satisfy this need. Two members of the group have 
received some attention. Blanchemain published the works of Mel- 
lin de Saint-Gelais, with a preface, in the Bibliothéque Elzévirienne 
(1873, 3 vols.). The best study of Saint-Gelais is that of Ph. Aug. 
Becker, Mellin de Saint-Gelais, eine kritische Studie (Vienna, 1924). 
Abbé Molinier’s thesis on Saint-Gelais (Rodez, 1910) should be 
consulted with caution. Another follower of Marot has been com- 
petently studied by L. A. Bergounioux in his Hugues Salel (Tou- 
louse, 1930), which includes an edition of Salel’s work. 


The Lyons Group 


Although brief, the most satisfactory study of this group is 
Albert Baur’s Maurice Scéve et la Renaissance lyonnaise (1906). 
The literary movement in Lyons has also been studied by Buche, La 
Littérature a Lyon depuis le XVI* siécle jusqu’a nos jours (Lyon, 
1920), and by Joseph Aynard, Les Poétes lyonnais précurseurs de 
la Pléiade (1924). Scéve’s Délie appeared in the “Textes frangais 
modernes” edited by E. Parturier (1916), and Bertrand Guégan 
published the Geuvres poétiques complétes (1927), with a good in- 
troduction and a bibliography. 

Antoine Héroét, whose importance is almost as great as that 
of Scéve, has been studied by Jules Arnoux in Un Précurseur de 
Ronsard: Antoine Héroét (Digne, 1912). A critical edition of his 
CEuvres poétiques has appeared in the collection of “Textes fran- 
cais modernes” (1909), edited by F. Gohin. Though less important 
from the point of view of Platonism, Louise Labé has proved even 
more interesting to modern readers. Her Sonnets were published 
by Léon Pichon (1920) and her life and works have been ade- 
quately studied by Dorothy O’Connor, Lowise Labé, sa vie et son 
@uvre (1926), and by Jean Larnac, Louise Labé, la Belle Cordiére 
de Lyon (1934). 


The Pléiade 


For our purposes it is convenient to include under this title 
all the poets who were more or less closely associated with Ronsard 
and Du Bellay between 1549, the date of publication of the Deffense 
et illustration de la langue francoise, and 1560, the year of Du 
Bellay’s death. 

As a general source of information concerning this group the 
recent Histoire de la Pléiade of Henri Chamard (3 vols., 1939-1940, 
to be complete in 4 vols.) will supersede all previous studies. The 
work is prefaced by a bibliographical study which treats ancient 
and modern editions of the Pléiade, contemporary sources of in- 
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formation concerning the group, and modern studies devoted to 
these poets.* Chamard discusses the works of the Pléiade from 
almost every conceivable angle, and his monumental work will 
henceforth be the indispensable tool of all serious students of French 
Renaissance poetry. 


For the study of particular aspects of the Pléiade, however, 
some of the more specialized studies will naturally remain more 
satisfactory. The humanistic background of the group is best 
treated in Pierre de Nolhac’s Ronsard et ’humanisme (1921), a 
masterpiece of diligence and erudition. The Latin background cf 
the Pléiade is also treated in Chamard’s Origines de la poésie fran- 
gaise de la Renaissance (1920), Chapter XII. The use of the 
eclogue by these and other Renaissance poets has been competently 
studied by Alice Hulubei in L’Eglogue en France au XVI siécle. 
Epoque des Valois, 1515-1589 (1938), and in her Répertoire 
chronologique des églogues en France au XVI®* siécle (1939). The 
same scholar has given us an important study on “Virgile en France 
au XVI°* siécle” (RSS, XVIII [1931], 1-77), but unfortunately 
she gives less attention to the imitations of Virgil than to editions 
and translations of his works. 

The influence of Petrarch upon French letters was first dis- 
cussed by Marius Piéri in his Le Pétrarquisme au XVI* siécle, Pé- 
trarque et Ronsard (Marseille, 1896), but his work is, in many re- 
spects, incomplete and superficial. On this subject the masterly 
Pétrarquisme en France au XVI* siécle of Joseph Vianey (Mont- 
pellier, 1909), is now authoritative. Two other general studies of 
Italian influences merit inclusion here: Francesco Torraca’s Gli 
imitatori stranieri di Jacopo Sannazaro (Rome, 1882), and Ferd. 
Neri’s J] Chiabrera e la Pleiade francese (Turin, 1920). 

To Charles Marty-Laveaux, whose 20 volumes of La Pléiade 
frangoise appeared in 1866-1898, belongs unreserved praise for 
his contribution to Renaissance studies. His editions of Baif (5 
vols.), Jodelle (2 vols.), Dorat and Pontus de Tyard (1 vol.), and 
Belleau (2 vols.), are still the ones in current use among scholars. 
His Ronsard (6 vols.) and Du Bellay (2 ve's.), although replaced 
by later editions, are still useful. His two volumes of Appendice 
represent a valuable contribution to the study of the language and 
art of the Pléiade. 

It is only natural that the most widely studied poet of the Pléiade 
should be Ronsard, the leader of the group. Abandoned for two 
hundred years, the publication of Sainte-Beuve’s Tableau in 1828 


4M. Chamard shows a regrettable tendency to minimize or ignore studies 
not done by French scholars. 
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created new readers for the “Prince of Poets” and inspired a series 
of editions and of studies which continues to the present day. 

The essential work for the study of Ronsard’s life is Paul 
Laumonier’s La vie de Ronsard de Claude Binet (1586), édition 
critique avec introduction et commentaire historique et critique 
(1909). This needs to be supplemented, however, by Henri Lon- 
gnon’s Pierre de Ronsard, essai de biographie, les ancétres, la jeunesse 
(1912), which proves that much of the information contained in 
Ronsard’s works concerning his family and ancestors is untrust- 
worthy. For a general presentation of the poet’s life and work the 
studies of Jusserand, Cohen, and Champion are to be recommended. 
Jusserand’s Ronsard (1913) presents an excellent picture of the 
author and of his work. Gustave Cohen’s Ronsard, sa vie et son 
@uvre (1924), contains a valuable bibliographical appendix which 
furnishes the most complete information which we possess on the 
last ten years of Ronsard’s life. Pierre Champion’s Ronsard et son 
temps (1925) is valuable for its effort to study Ronsard in relation 
to his environment. Morris Bishop’s Ronsard: Prince of Poets 
(New York, 1940), which falls somewhere between biography and 
fiction, adds nothing to our knowledge of the poet’s life and works. 
For a list of local publications concerning the different places where 
Ronsard lived, see Lanson, Manuel bibliographique de la littérature 
francaise moderne and its supplements. 

Modern studies of Ronsard center around the work of Paul 
Laumonier, whose contribution to our knowledge of Ronsard can- 
not be overestimated. Aside from his two editions of Ronsard’s 
complete works, which we shall discuss later, his most significant 
study is Ronsard, poéte lyrique (1909), which is probably the most 
important study ever devoted to Ronsard. Its only shortcoming is 
that the author stuck too closely to his subject of lyricism and omit- 
ted important aspects of Ronsard’s works, such as the sonnets, the 
discours, the Franciade, and the poémes. His work is to be supple- 
mented by the studies of Jusserand, Cohen, and Champion already 
mentioned, and by Henri Franchet’s Le Poéte et son auvre d’aprés 
Ronsard (1923). Among Laumonier’s numerous other studies a 
few deserve special mention. Especially useful is his Tableau chro- 
nologique des euvres de Ronsard (2nd ed., 1911), supplemented by 
the additions and corrections which he published in 1916 in the 
RSS (IV, 117-42). His “Notes historiques sur les Discours de Ron- 
sard” (Rev. Universitaire, 15 février 1903, pp. 148-60) throw 
new light upon one of Ronsard’s most original genres. 

Among the other studies devoted to the Discours and Ron- 
sard’s role in the religious controversies of the time are: Pierre 
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Perdrizet, Ronsard et la Réforme (1902); Maurice Lange, “Quel- 
ques sources probables des Discours de Ronsard,” RHLF, XX 
(1913), 789-816; F. Charbonnier, La Poésie francaise et les guerres 
de Religion (Grenoble, 1919); F. Charbonnier, Pamphlets protes- 
tants contre Ronsard, 1560-1577 (1923); Pierre Champion, Ron- 
sard et son temps, Chapter V, pp. 137-95; and H. Chamard, “Les 
Discours de Ronsard,” in his Histoire de la Pléiade (11, 352-95). 

Related to the Discours is the much discussed question as to 
whether or not Ronsard was a priest. This subject has been treated 
especially by L. Froger, Ronsard ecclésiastique (Mamers, 1882) ; 
and P. Bonnefon, “Ronsard ecclésiastique” (RHLF, II [1895], 
244-8). Laumonier, Chamard, Jusserand, and Charbonnier reject 
the idea that Ronsard was a priest. 

Many are the studies devoted to the various aspects of Ron- 
sard’s work and to the different genres practiced by him. J. Tiersot 
has given us a good study of Ronsard et la musique de son temps 
(1902). Isidore Silver has published a competent thesis on The 
Pindaric Odes of Ronsard (1937), a subject which Chamard dis- 
cusses at considerable length in his Histoire de la Pléiade (1, 336- 
74). The Elegies have been similarly studied by Const. Bauer, Die 
Elegien Pierre de Ronsarts (Leipzig, 1907). Margaret de Schwein- 
itz has given us an excellent monograph on Les Epitaphes de Ron- 
sard (1925). Joseph Vianey has published a volume on Les Odes de 
Ronsard in the series of “Les grands événements littéraires” (1932). 
The Hymns have not been the object of a competent independent 
study, but are discussed by most of those whe have treated Ron- 
sard’s work in general, and one should consult especially Chamard’s 
chapter in the Histoire de la Pléiade (11, 175-207). Gustave Lan- 
son’s “Comment Ronsard invente” (Rev. Universitaire, 15 janvier 
1906) is an excellent study of the ode De l’élection de son sépulchre. 
Hugues Vaganay’s “Pour mieux connaitre Ronsard: Le livre II des 
Amours” (Rev. des Bibliothéques, janvier-mars, 1913, pp. 1-43) is 
one of our best studies of this phase of Ronsard’s work. 

Although there is general agreement today as to the identity 
of Cassandre, Roger Sorg has challenged the accepted ideas as to 
the other women sung by Ronsard in the Amours. In “Le Secret de 
Ronsard” (RHLF, XXIX [1922], 1-16) and Cassandre, ou le 
secret de Ronsard (1925), Sorg tries to show that Cassandre was 
the only real love of the poet and that Cassandre, Marie, and Sinope 
are all the same. Although MM. Abel Lefranc, Marcel Raymond, 
Gustave Cohen, and Henri Chamard all ridicule this idea, Chamard 
and other scholars accept Sorg’s proof that the Marie whose death 
Ronsard laments in his verses was not the poet’s original Marie, 
but Marie de Cléves, mistress of Henri II. 
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The study of Ronsard’s sources was facilitated from the very 
beginning by the two editions of the Amours published in 1553 
by Marc-Antoine Muret, and in 1560 by Remy Belleau.® A pioneer 
among modern studies of sources, and probably the most signifi- 
cant nineteenth-century study of Ronsard, is Gandar’s Ronsard con- 
sidéré comme imitateur d’Homére et de Pindare (Metz, 1854). 
Among other things Gandar points out the impossibility of studying 
Ronsard seriously without constant reference to the original edi- 
tions, and he shows the debt of Ronsard to Hellenic culture. His 
conclusions were fortified by Emile Egger’s Hellénisme en France 
(1869, 2 vols.), which continued the research into the Greek ele- 
ments in the works of Ronsard and his contemporaries. 

Although the subject of Ronsard’s sources is far from ex- 
hausted, several notable achievements have been made in this field. 
We have already mentioned the studies of Piéri, Vianey, and Villey 
on the Italian sources of the Pléiade. It is generally felt today that 
his debt to French sources was greater than he was wont to admit, 
and Henry Guy has indicated some of these influences in “Les 
Sources francgaises de Ronsard” (RHLF, IX [1902], 217-56). 
Walter H. Storer has studied Vergil and Ronsard (1923), and Ed. 
Stemplinger, in his “Ronsard und der Lyriker Horaz” (Zeitschrift 
fiir franzosische Sprache und Literatur, XXVI [1904], 70-91) has 
investigated the contribution of Horace. 


The influence of Ronsard upon sixteenth-century French poetry 
has been studied in minute detail by Marcel Raymond, in L’/nfluence 
de Ronsard sur la poésie francaise (1927). This is a work of the 
highest quality and importance as is the same author’s Bibliographie 
critique de Ronsard en France, 1550-1585 (1927). Ronsard’s influ- 
ence in Italy has been studied by Gabriel Maugain in Ronsard en 
Italie (1926). His influence upon French poetry in the nineteenth 
century remains to be examined, however, and there is no doubt 
that this subject offers material for fruitful research. 


Since the revival of interest in the Pléiade by Sainte-Beuve 
there have been six editions of Ronsard’s complete works, of which 
some are naturally more satisfactory than others. The Blanchemain 
edition (1857-1867, 8 vols.) follows the 1560 edition in principle, 
but obviously cannot follow it for the poet’s later works, and is 
guilty of many inconsistencies. The Marty-Laveaux edition 
(1887-1893, 6 vols.) follows the text of 1584, the last published 
during Ronsard’s lifetime. Since this edition was limited to 248 
copies, it is not generally available. The Marty-Laveaux text was 


5 Their commentaries have been reedited and included by Vaganay in 
his edition of the Guvres complétes of Ronsard (1923-1924). 
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reedited in 1914-1919 by Paul Laumonier, in 8 volumes. It is far 
more satisfactory than Marty-Laveaux because Laumonier added, 
in the sixth volume, the poems which Ronsard had, for divers rea- 
sons, omitted from his collective editions. Also, the critical notes 
contained in the seventh and eighth volumes are abundant and 
thoroughly dependable. Up to the present time this is the most satis- 
factory working edition of Ronsard. It will soon be replaced for 
scholarly use, however, by the critical edition which Laumonier 
undertook for the Société des Textes francais modernes and which 
has now reached its eleventh volume. This critical edition follows 
an entirely different plan from the others, and will reproduce the 
works in order of publication, following the original text. 

The text of 1578, reproduced by Hugues Vaganay in his edi- 
tion of the Guvres complétes (1923-24), will obviously be of very 
limited usefulness. For the amateur of Ronsard, who wishes to 
read the poems without being hindered by voluminous commen- 
taries, the recent edition of Gustave Cohen in the Bibliothéque de 
la Pléiade (1938, 2 vols.) is most satisfactory. 

A useful addition to bibliographical tools for the study of 
Ronsard is Ronsard et son quatriéme centenaire, by Maurice Alliot 
and Jean Baillou, which appeared (1926) on the occasion of the 
exposition honoring the fourth centenary of the poet’s birth. A. 
Pereire’s “Bibliographie des ceuvres de Ronsard” (Bulletin du bi- 
bhophile et du bibliothécaire, 1939) is the most recent and most 
thorough work in its field. 

In seeking to find among the Pléiade poets the ancestors of 
the Romantics, Sainte-Beuve might well have pointed more spe- 
cifically to Joachim du Bellay, whose nostalgia and love of ruins 
anticipate Chateaubriand and Lamartine. To modern students of 
the Renaissance Du Bellay is almost as familiar as Ronsard, thanks 
to the studies of several distinguished scholars. 


Important for the light they cast on his last years are the 
Lettres de Joachim du Bellay, publiées pour la premiére fois d’aprés 
les originaux by Pierre de Nolhac in 1883, to which the same scholar 
added two other letters published in the RHLF in 1894 (I, 49-51) 
and 1899 (VI, 360-1). The most essential work on Du Bellay is H. 
Chamard’s Joachim du Bellay (Lille, 1900), whose only weakness 
is its failure to realize the influence of Sperone Speroni upon Du 
Bellay’s critical theories. Chamard has also included in his His- 
toire de la Pléiade several excellent chapters on this poet: “L’CEuvre 
lyrique de Du Bellay,” I, 280-304; “Les Antiquitez de Rome,” II, 
32-47 ; “Les Jeux rustiques,” II, 208-28; “Les Regrets,” II, 229-66, 
and “La Fin de Joachim Du Bellay,” II, 318-51. 
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Numerous other studies on Du Bellay are worthy of mention. 
His formative years are ably treated in Bourdeaut’s Jeunesse de 
Joachim du Bellay (Angers, 1912). An Italian scholar, Natale Ad- 
damiano, has published an excellent study of his influence in 
Italy: Delle opere poetiche francesi di Joachim du Bellay e delle 
sue imitazioni italiane (Cagliari, 1920). The fourth centenary of 
his birth led Pierre de Nolhac to prepare a penetrating and sympa- 
thetic evaluation of his work, “Un Centenaire oublié: Joachim du 
Bellay” (Rev. des Deux Mondes, ler novembre 1922, pp. 71-76). 
Joseph Vianey’s Les “Regrets” de Du Bellay (“Grands événements 
littéraires,” 1930) presents a readable and scholarly study of the 
Regrets and of their author. The Joachim du Bellay of Francis 
Ambriére (1930), which falls into the category of the biographical 
novel, is not to be recommended for serious students of the Pléiade. 
Among studies devoted to particular aspects of his works, André 
Breul’s Essai sur le sentiment de la patrie dans l'auvre de Joachim 
du Bellay (Angers, 1931) is interesting and well done. 

Robert V. Merrill is the author of The Platonism of Joachim 
du Bellay (Chicago, 1925), a careful study which traces the Platonic 
influence throughout the works of the poet. The influence of Horace 
is studied in Ed. Stemplinger’s “Joachim du Bellay und Horaz” 
(Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen, CXII [1904], 
80-93). An Italian scholar, A. Sainati, has examined Du Bellay’s 
debt to Sannazaro in Jacopo Sannazaro e Joachim du Bellay (Pisa, 
1915). 

On account of its peculiar importance in sixteenth-century lit- 
erary history it seems advisable to treat the Deffense et Illustration 
de la langue frangoise, which probably represents the combined 
efforts of Ronsard and Du Bellay, in a separate category from the 
rest of Du Bellay’s works. Reproduced by Marty Laveaux in his 
edition of Du Bellay (Vol. I, 1866) and edited separately by Person 
in 1878, it appeared in a critical edition by Chamard in 1904. The 
Chamard edition is today standard; in addition to other advantages 
it reproduces in the notes almost the complete text of the Quintil 
Horatian, a criticism directed against it by Barthélemy Aneau. This 
work needs to be supplemented, however, by Pierre Villey’s Sources 
italiennes de la “Deffense et illustration de la langue frangoise” 
(1908), in which the borrowings of Du Bellay from Sperone 
Speroni are first brought to light. Concerning the significance of 
this manifesto, and the contemporary attacks against it, Chamard’s 
chapters in his Histoire de la Pléiade (1, 160-222) provide the best 
and the most recent treatment. The Defense and Illustration of the 
French Language is now available in an English translation by 
Gladys M. Turquet (London, 1939). 
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The first modern edition of Du Bellay is that of Marty-Laveaux 
(2 vols., 1866-67). The standard edition today is the critical edi- 
tion of Chamard in the “Textes frangais modernes” (1908-1931, 6 
vols.). Like the other works in this series, this edition follows the 
chronological order in so far as that is possible. Most complete in 
that it includes both Poésies frangaises et latines is the edition of 
E. Courbet (1918). 

The “Bibliographie de Joachim du Bellay” published by A. 
Van Bever (Rev. de la Renaissance, XIII [1912], 176-88) is useful 
but needs to be supplemented by bibliographies contained in more 
recent monographs. 

Although far more prolific that Du Bellay, Jean-Antoine de 
Baif has proved less interesting to modern scholars and students 
of poetry. Lucien Pinvert’s excellent work on Lazare de Baif 
(1900) is useful in the study of the poet’s background and early 
years. Definitive is the thesis of Mathieu Augé-Chiquet, La Vie, 
les idées et laeuvre de Jean-Antoine de Baif (1909), one of the 
essential works for a study of the literary movements of the Ren- 
aissance. Two other theses on Baif are worth noting: Edgar S. 
Ingraham’s Sources of “Les Amours de Jean-Antoine de Baif” 
(Columbus, Ohio, 1905) and Heinrich Nagel’s Die metrischen Verse 
J. A. de Baif’s (Leipzig, 1878.) The only complete modern edition 
is that of Marty-Laveaux (1881-90, 5 vols.), but Becq de Fou- 
quiéres published a volume of Poésies choisies in 1874 and Augé- 
Chiquet is responsible for a critical edition of the Amours de 
Méline (1909). 

On Belleau the most competent study is Eckhardt’s Remy 
Belleau, sa vie, sa “Bergerie” (Budapest, 1917). This study is sup- 
plemented in some respects by Georges Prévot’s “Les Emprunts de 
Rémy Belleau 4 Jean Second dans ses Baisers’ (RHLF, XXVIII 
[1921], 321-39), which discusses Belleau’s indebtedness to Jean 
Second. A. Van Bever’s Les Amours et nouveaux eschanges des 
pierres précieuses (1909) is also worth consulting. There are two 
modern editions of Belleau’s works, edited for the Bibliothéque EI- 
zévirienne by A. Gouverneur (1867, 3 vols.) and by Marty-Laveaux 
(1877-78, 2 vols.), of which the second is more commonly referred 
to today. 


No satisfactory general study has ever been devoted to Jean 
Dorat, the teacher of the Pléiade, although Pierre de Nolhac gives 
him considerable attention in his Ronsard et [humanisme. Robi- 
quet’s De Joannis Aurati vita is antiquated and generally unsatisfac- 
tory. A. Murat-Ballange’s “Le Poéte limousin Jean Dorat” (Bull. 
de la Société archéologique et historique du Limousin, 1912, pp. 
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114-43) is limited in scope and not readily available. In the Marty- 
Laveaux edition Dorat shares a volume with Pontus de Tyard 
(1875), who likewise lacks a definitive study devoted to his works. 
Abel Jeandet’s Pontus de Tyard, seigneur de Bissy, depuis évéque 
de Chalon (1860) is obviously out of date. The Notice of Marty- 
Laveaux, although brief, is useful. His relations to Petrarchism are 
satisfactorily treated by F. Flamini in “Du R6éle de Pontus de Tyard 
dans le Pétrarquisme frangais” (Rev. de la Renaissance, I [1901], 
43-55). Etienne Jodelle, to whom we shall refer especially in our 
treatment of the theatre, has not aroused much interest among mod- 
ern scholars as a lyric poet, and a satisfactory biography of him is 
still lacking. Van Bever has edited his Amours et autres poésies 
(1907) and Kar. Horvath, a Hungarian scholar, has published a 
study entitled Etienne Jodelle (Budapest, 1932), which contains a 
22-page summary in French. 

Most of the minor authors associated with the Pléiade between 
1550 and 1560 have been studied in competent monographs. Aneau, 
the author of the Quintil Horatian, is indebted to an American 
biographer, John L. Gerig (“Barthélemy Aneau: A Study in Hu- 
manism,” Romanic Rev., I, 1910). Buttet has inspired two studies : 
Eugéne Ritter’s Recherches sur le poéte Claude de Buttet (Geneva, 
1887) and Mugnier’s Marc-Claude de Buttet (1896). Abbé Clément 
Jugé’s Nicolas Denisot du Mans, 1515-1559, essai sur sa vie et ses 
e@uvres (Caen, 1907), provides all the essential information con- 
cerning the artist of the Brigade. Busson’s Charles d’Espinay, 
évéque de Dol, poéte, 1531 (?)-1591 (1922), Nicolas Banachévitch’s 
Jean Bastier de la Péruse (1529-1554), étude biographique et lit- 
téraire (1923), and Marcel Raymond’s “Jean Tagaut, poéte fran- 
cais et bourgeois de Genéve” (RSS, XII [1925], 98-140), provide 
the most satisfactory discussions of these three poets. Guillaume 
des Autels has not yet been the object of an entirely satisfactory 
monograph, since Hans Hartmann’s Guillaume des Autels, ein 
franzésischer Dichter und Humanist (Zirich, 1907) treats only the 
poet’s biography. Paul Bonnefon has edited the Geuvres completes 
d’Estienne de la Boétie (Bordeaux, 1892), but most of the discus- 
sion of La Boétie centers around his friendship with Montaigne. 
The works of Olivier de Magny have appeared in two modern edi- 
tions, that of Blanchemain (1870-76) and that of Courbet (1871- 
86, 6 vols.), while two major studies have also been devoted to 
him. Jules Favre’s Olivier de Magny (1885) is unreliable in its 
chronology and somewhat out of date, while Paul Cambon’s Olivier 
de Magny, poéte de Cahors (Cahors, 1925) has had the advantage 
of more recent studies on the friends of Magny. The most ade- 
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quate treatment of Pierre Paschal, the Ciceronian of the Brigade, 
is to be found in Nolhac’s Ronsard et !humanisme (1921, pp. 271- 
343). The most essential studies on Peletier are Abbé Clément 
Jugé’s Jacques Peletier du Mans (1907), which sometimes lacks 
critical accuracy, and André Boulanger’s Art poétique de Jacques 
Peletier du Mans (Strasbourg, 1930), which reproduces the pho- 
netic spelling introduced by Meigret. These works have replaced 
Chamard’s Latin thesis De Jacobi Peletarii Cenomanensis Arte 
Poetica (Lille, 1900), but the same author’s chapter on “L’Art 
Poétique de J. Peletier” in his Histoire de Ja Pléiade (II, 96-123) 
can be consulted with profit. Léon Séché’s reimpression of Peletier’s 
CEuvres poétiques (1904) is not entirely reliable. The Poésies of 
Jacques Tahureau were edited by Blanchemain (1870, 2 vol.), and a 
Vie de Tahureau was published in 1885 by Henri Chardon. The 
most satisfactory modern treatment of this author, however, is E. 
Besch’s “Un Moraliste satirique et rationaliste au XVI®* siécle, 
Jacques Tahureau” (RSS, VI [1919], 1-44, 157-200). 


The poetic disciples and heirs of Ronsard after 1560 were 
numerous, and this group as a whole has received too little critical 
attention. Many of the compositions of these minor poets exist 
today only in collections of the sixteenth century or of modern 
times, such as the Bibliothéque d’un curieux (Paris, Lemerre, 1867 
et seq., 47 vols.), Eugéne Crépet’s Poétes frangais . . . depuis les 
origines jusqu’a nos jours (2d ed., 1877), and Becq de Fouquiéres’ 
CEuvres choisies des poétes francais du XVI* siécle contemporains 
de Ronsard (1880). The more important poets of this generation, 
Bertaut, Desportes, Jamin, and Passerat, have received some atten- 
tion in recent years and are naturally discussed at some length in 
Marcel Raymond’s excellent Influence de Ronsard sur la poésie 
francaise. Bertaut’s Ceuvres poétiques were reproduced in the 
Bibliothéque Elzévirienne (1891) and Abbé Georges Grente’s Jean 
Bertaut (1903) is an excellent evaluation of his life and work. 
Desportes, the most important of the group, was edited by Alfred 
Michiels (1858), his Amours de Diane were published by Vaganay 
in 1928, and to him has been devoted the most significant and 
thorough study so far dealing with this group, Jacques Lavaud’s 
Un Poéte de cour au temps des derniers Valois, Philippe Desportes, 
1546-1606 (1936). Jamin’s Geuvres poétiques, together with Guil- 
laume Colletet’s life of the poet, were reedited by Charles Brunet in 
1879, while Blanchemain’s edition of Passerat appeared a year later. 
The religious poetry of this period is well presented in Le Chan- 
sonnier huguenot du XVI* siécle (1870) and in Henri la May- 
nardiére’s Poétes chrétiens du XVI* siécle (1908). Especially 
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useful for the study of Baif’s Academy of Poetry and Music are E. 
Frémy’s Académie des derniers Valois (1887) and J. Combarieu’s 
Histoire de la musique (Vol. I, 1913). 

The two most important Protestant poets, D’Aubigné and Du 
Bartas, have received considerable attention in recent years. No 
complete modern edition of D’Aubigné exists, since the one started 
by Réaume and Caussade (1873-1892) is incomplete, but most of 
his works have been edited separately. The Histoire Universelle was 
published by De Ruble (1886-1909, 10 vols.), Les Aventures du 
Baron de Feeneste by Blanchemain (1855), and Le Printemps was 
published for the first time in 1874 by Charles Read. Sa vie, a ses 
enfants was edited by Lalanne (1899), and Les Tragiques has ap- 
peared in three modern editions, by Lalanne (1857), by Charles 
Read (1872), and in the excellent critical edition of A. Garnier and 
Jean Plattard (1932-1933, 4 vols.). S. Rocheblave studies especially 
D’Aubigné the man in La Vie d’un Héros, Agrippa d’ Aubigné 
(1912), while Jean Plattard’s Une figure de premier plan dans nos 
lettres de la Renaissance, Agrippa d’ Aubigné (1931) is devoted pri- 
marily to an investigation of d’Aubigné the writer. 

The studies of Pellissier and Ashton on Du Bartas have been 
largely incorporated into the first volume of The Works of Guil- 
laume de Salluste Sieur du Bartas, by U. T. Holmes, Jr., J. C. Lyons, 
and R. W. Linker (Chapel Hill, 1935, 1938, 1940, 3 vols.). This 
critical edition is the only modern edition of Du Bartas.* 


The student of Renaissance dramatic theories must take into 
account the works of numerous sixteenth-century authors: in Italy, 
Vida, Daniello, Trissino, Giraldi Cinthio, Castelvetro; in France, 
Sébilet, Peletier, La Taille, J. C. Scaliger, Du Bellay, Grévin, and 
Vauquelin. W. F. Patterson’s Three Centuries of French Poetic 
Theory (University of Michigan Press, 1935, 2 vols.) treats ade- 
quately the poetic theories of the Renaissance, in their relation to 
drama as well as to other genres. In addition to the monographs 
devoted to these authors individually, several synthetic studies of 
recent years are especially to be recommended. Faguet’s Tragédie 
francaise au XVI°* siécle (1883), although the most complete study 
of Renaissance tragedy, is somewhat out of date and lacking in 
critical accuracy. Lanson’s Esquisse d'une histoire de la tragédie 
francaise (New York, 1920) provides the best general treatment 
of the formation of dramatic theories and the evolution of the 
theatre. Three studies of Eugéne Rigal are still worth consulting: 
his chapter in Petit de Julleville’s history of French literature, one 


6 The language and style of Du Bartas are briefly studied by A. E. 
Creore, “Du Bartas, a Reinterpretation,” MLQ, I (1940), 503-26 
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of the best in the volume devoted to the Renaissance, and his 
Théatre frangais avant la période classique (1901) and De Jodelle 
a@ Moliére (1911). Most recent and most satisfactory of all studies 
on the drama of the Renaissance is Raymond Lebégue’s Tragédie 
religieuse en France, Vol. I, 1514-1573 (1929). 

The principal comedies of the sixteenth century have been re- 
published in the Bibliothéque Elzévirienne and in Edouard Four- 
nier’s Théatre francais au XVI* et au XVII* siécle (1871). Our 
most satisfactory discussion of Renaissance comedy is to be found 
in the aforementioned studies of Rigal. 


Rabelais 


Inasmuch as Jean Plattard’s Etat présent des études rabelai- 
siennes (1927) presents an excellent analysis and appreciation of 
Rabelais studies up to the date of its publication, we shall mention 
here only the most significant works prior to 1927 and those which 
have appeared since that time. 

Thanks to the creation in 1903 of the Société des Etudes 
Rabelaisiennes, Frangois Rabelais has been, throughout the twen- 
tieth century, the object of systematic and thorough research. It 
may safely be said, in fact, that all studies on Rabelais prior to 1903 
have either been rectified or replaced by the publications of the 
group of scholars working under the inspired leadership of Abel 
Lefranc. 

The organ of this group, the Revue des études rabelaisiennes 
(Vols. I-X, 1903-1912), is a veritable storehouse of information 
concerning Rabelais’ family background, bibliography, commentary 
on his works, and his literary fortunes and reputation in France and 
throughout the world. The material of this Revue is made more 
readily available by the Tables générales compiled by Etienne Clou- 
zot and Henri Martin (1924). Especially useful for those parts of 
Rabelais which have not yet appeared in the critical edition is the 
table (pp. 20-70) which lists all passages commented upon in the 
Revue, book by book, chapter by chapter, in the exact order of the 
Rabelaisian text. 

The most important project undertaken by the Société des 
Etudes Rabelaisiennes was the publication of a critical edition. 
This was highly desirable, for the nineteenth-century editions of 
Pierre Jannet (1868, 7 vols.), Montaiglon (1868-1873, 3 vols.), 
Marty-Laveaux (1868-1903, 6 vols.), Moland (1880), and Burgaud- 


7In 1912 the Revue des études rabelaisiennes and the Revue de la Renats- 
sance were fused into the Revue du seiziéme siécle, which discontinued pub- 
lication in 1934 and was replaced by Humanisme et Renaissance. These pe- 
riodicals have been of inestimable value in encouraging Renaissance studies. 
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Desmarets and Rathery (1870-73, 2 vols.) were all unsatisfactory 
in one or more respects. Up to the present time only the first three 
books of this edition have appeared (Gargantua, Tomes I-II, 1912- 
1913; Pantagruel, Tomes III-IV, 1922; Le Tiers Livre, Tome V, 
1931), but the unusually high quality of this cooperative project 
permits no fears as to the excellence of the remaining two books, 
whose appearance is eagerly awaited by all serious students of 
Rabelais. Moreover, these scholars have given us separate publi- 
cations of some of the individual works of Rabelais. L’/sle sonante 
was reprinted for the first time by Abel Lefranc and Jacques Bou- 
lenger in 1905. The Quart Livre de Pantagruel (édition dite par- 
tielle, Lyon, 1548) was published with notes and commentary by 
Jean Plattard (1910), and in the same year appeared the Lettres 
écrites d’Italie par Francois Rabelais, critically edited with notes 
and commentary by V. L. Bourrilly. Also, the results of the re- 
search which went into the preparation of the critical edition have 
been given to us in a more convenient format by Plattard (1929, 
5 vols.), whose edition of the complete works can be highly recom- 
mended for the ordinary reader of Rabelais. 


Twentieth-century studies on Rabelais have aimed chiefly at 
three goals: establishing the chronology of the various works, show- 
ing the relations of his works to contemporary events, and discov- 
ering his sources. Among these studies a dozen demand specific 
mention. Abel Lefranc’s Navigations de Pantagruel (1905) is a 
detailed study of Rabelaisian geography and of its relations to the 
voyages of discovery. Jean Plattard, in L’Guvre de Rabelais: 
sources, invention, et composition (1910), gives particular attention 
to the humanistic sources, but is inclined to neglect the religious in- 
fluences. Plattard is the first to study the change from one book 
to another in his manner of handling certain themes and in the 
portrayal of his characters. L’Adolescence de Rabelais en Poitou 
(1923), by the same scholar, treats Rabelais’ years with Geoffroy 
d’Estissac and Jean Bouchet, his travels with d’Estissac, and the 
influence of those years upon his work. Plattard has also given us 
our most satisfactory Vie de Francois Rabelais (Brussels and Paris, 
1928), and has brought the essential facts concerning Rabelais 
within the reach of the general reader in La Vie et l'a@uvre de 
Rabelais (“Le Livre de létudiant,” II, 1939). 


Although more renowned as a student of Montaigne, Pierre 
Villey has made the most thorough study of Rabelais’ evolution as a 
writer in his Marot et Rabelais (1923). Lazare Sainéan, the chief 
authority on linguistic problems in the Société des Etudes Rabe- 
laisiennes, has given us two volumes on La Langue de Rabelais 
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(1: Civilisation de la Renaissance. 11: Langue et vocabulaire, 1922). 
The first of these examines the contemporary realities to which 
Rabelais referred in his rich and inclusive vocabulary, and thus re- 
veals much as to the civilization of Rabelais’ day. Sainéan’s L’/n- 
fluence et la réputation de Rabelais (1930) is also a work which in- 
spires confidence. The question of Rabelais’ literary fortunes in 
France has been treated by Villey in Marot et Rabelais and espe- 
cially by Jacques Boulenger in Rabelais a travers les ages (1925), 
a collection of reactions to Rabelais which is especially fruitful in 
regard to the nineteenth century. The recent comprehensive study 
of Rabelais by Georges Lote, La Vie et Peuvre de Francois Rabelais 
(Aix-en-Provence, 1938), is useful and significant for its synthesis 
of previous studies rather than for any originality of the material 
presented. 


Three articles on Rabelais’ sources are of fundamental impor- 
tance: L. Delaruelle’s “Ce que Rabelais doit 4 Erasme et 4 Budé” 
(RHLF, XI [1904], 220-62) ; Louis Thuasne’s “Rabelaisiana” (Re- 
vue des Bibliothéques, mars-avril, 1905), which treats especially the 
sources of Gargantua’s letter to Pantagruel; and Etienne Gilson’s 
“Rabelais franciscain” (Revue d’histoire franciscaine, 1924, 1925), 
which reveals the influence of Scholasticism upon the first three 
books. 


In spite of the great accumulation of research on Rabelais, 
there is still considerable doubt as to certain aspects of his life and 
works. He is generally believed by modern scholars to have been 
born around 1494. Abel Lefranc has definitely shown that he was 
the son of an “avocat.” We know little of his life up to 1520, and 
there is no documentary evidence as to his whereabouts from 1528 
until 1530, but Lefranc conjectures plausibly that he was in Paris 
during these years. We do not know the dates of his sojourn in 
Piedmont with Guillaume du Bellay, although we are fairly well in- 
formed as to what he was doing there. He is again lost to view 
from 1543-1546. It is to be hoped that documents will be discov- 
ered which will throw new light on some of the obscure periods of 
his life, and this hope is furthered by the recent discovery of J. 
Lesellier, “Deux enfants naturels de Rabelais légitimés par le pape 
Paul III” (HR, V [1938], 549-69). 

Especially difficult is the question as to the authenticity of the 
fifth book. Jacques Boulenger, W. F. Smith, and Arthur Tilley 
try to prove its authenticity by a study of the text. Sainéan also 
claims that the technical vocabulary of the fifth book is that of 
Rabelais. But there are many difficulties in the way of attributing 
it entirely to Rabelais, and Villey, Plattard, Lefranc, and many 
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others are not convinced. It is surprising that no contemporary 
documents or correspondence should mention a literary event of 
such importance, and one cannot help hoping that some future dis- 
covery will settle the question once and forever. 

There will probably never be complete agreement as to Rabe- 
lais’ philosophy and religion. For Abel Lefranc and Henri Busson 
he is a rationalist, while Gilson, Plattard, and Villey object to this 
interpretation. Lanson defines his philosophy as “avant tout la né- 
gation de l’esprit monastique.” To Brunetiére it is “la divinisation 
des énergies de la nature.” In his Etat présent des études rabelai- 
siennes, Plattard makes several suggestions as to studjes which 
might clarify the background of his thought. A study of the medi- 
cal texts used at Montpellier might reveal something as to his 
“naturisme,” and a comparison of his ideas with those of Jean de 
Meung and Jean Lemaire de Belges might show his indebtedness to 
an epoch which he pretended to scorn. Also, a study of the school- 
books used by Rabelais, and of references to them in his works, 
might well produce surprising results. 

For the student of Rabelais, satisfactory bibliographical tools 
are now available. Pierre-Paul Plan’s Bibliographie rabelaisienne 
(1904) treats the editions up to 1711. The lacunae of this work 
are filled by the “Bibliographie sommaire des éditions de Rabelais 
des origines 4 nos jours” compiled by Seymour de Ricci and in- 
cluded in Boulenger’s Rabelais 4 travers les dges (pp. 169-200). 
The most satisfactory bibliography for the study of Rabelais and 
his times is the Catalogue compiled by Jean Porcher for the Rabelais 
exposition at the Bibliothéque Nationale (1933), but a complete 
critical bibliography of Rabelais is still lacking. 


Montaigne 


In the nineteenth century most of the important critics treated 
Montaigne to some extent, and the fundamental studies on his life 
were produced at that time. Although Paui Courteault’s Montaigne 
Maire de Bordeaux (Bordeaux, 1933) added some new details 
gleaned from the local archives, the biographical material published 
by Dr. Payen in his four volumes of Documents inédits (1847, 1850, 
1855, 1856) and by Malvezin (Michel de Montaigne, son origine et 
sa famille, Bordeaux, 1875) left little to be done. Also, Paul Bon- 
nefon’s two excellent works, Montaigne, !homme et l’auvre (Bor- 
deaux, 1893) and Montaigne et ses amis (1898, 2 vols.) have re- 
mained authoritative in their respective fields. 

Our present conception of Montaigne’s place in French letters 
derives largely, however, from the studies of Pierre Villey and For- 
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tunat Strowski. Following the suggestion of Brunetiére that a close 
comparative study of the 1580 and 1588 editions of the Essays 
would show much as to the evolution of the author’s thought dur- 
ing those eight years, these two scholars approached the study of the 
Essays from the point of view of their sources and evolution. Strow- 
ski’s Montaigne (1906) was followed by Villey’s three studies: Les 
Sources et l’évolution des Essais de Montaigne (1908, 2 vols.) ; his 
Livres d'histoire moderne utilisés par Montaigne (1908), and his 
Sources d’idées au XVI* siécle (1912), a study of the Epitres dorées 
and the Diverses legons in vogue in Montaigne’s time. These vol- 
umes are today indispensable to any serious study of the Essays, and 
their findings have been incorporated into the most recent and most 
satisfactory editions of Montaigne. 

Although recent studies have for the most part been devoted 
to specific aspects of Montaigne, Lanson’s Essais de Montaigne, 
étude et analyse (1929), and a few other works, are of a more gen- 
eral nature. Plattard’s Montaigne et son temps, published on the 
occasion of the four hundredth anniversary of the essayist’s birth 
(1933), summarizes and evaluates Montaigne studies during the 
preceding half century. The same author’s Etat présent des études 
sur Montaigne (1935) provides a thoroughly reliable evaluation of 
Montaigne studies up to the date of its publication. Strowski’s 
Montaigne, sa vie publique et privée (1938) has filled the gaps which 
existed in the earlier biographies. 

During the past two decades Montaigne’s philosophy and re- 
ligion have been studied more than any other aspect of his work. He 
is treated as a rationalist (Busson, op. cit.), as a fideist (H. Janssen, 
Montaigne fidéiste, Nijmegen, 1930), as a humanist and theologian 
(A. Forest, “Montaigne humaniste et théologien,” Rev. des sciences 
philosophiques et théologiques, XVIII, 1929), and as a theologian 
and soldier (Marc Citoleux, Le vrai Montaigne, théologien et sol- 
dat, 1937). Joseph Coppin has tried to evaluate the extent of his agree- 
ment with the natural theology of Raymond Sebon (Montaigne, tra- 
ducteur de Raymond Sebon, Lille, 1925). Montaigne’s Epicureanism 
provides one of the main themes of Francois Tavera’s Le Probléme 
humain: L’Idée d’humanité dans Montaigne (1932). M. Dréano has 
contributed a competent study of La Pensée religieuse de Mon- 
taigne (1936). Nothing has been settled by these presentations of 
the different aspects of Montaigne’s religion and philosophy, and 
it is apparent that the Essays offer ample support for any theory 
which one may attempt to justify. 

That the popularity of Montaigne in our generation is still 
increasing may be inferred from the number of significant studies 
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which have appeared within the past few years. Camilla Hill Hay 
has examined the influence of Seneca, especially upon the earlier 
essays, in Montaigne, lecteur et imitateur de Sénéque (Poitiers, 
1938). His influence upon education is reflected in Paul Porteau’s 
Montaigne et la vie pédagogique de son temps (1935), and in R. 
Gaillard’s La Pédagogie de Montaigne 4 J.-J. Rousseau (1938). 
Phyllis Gracey’s Montaigne et la poésie (1935) touches an aspect of 
his work which had hitherto been neglected. Albert Peyre’s Du 
Prestige de la Pensée dans Montaigne (1936) and Maurice Rive- 
line’s Montaigne et l'amitié (1939) contribute something to the 
interpretation of the essays, while Pierre Moreau’s Montaigne, 
homme et Pauvre (1939) is an excellent introductory treatment 
for students reading the Essays for the first time. The universal 
appeal of Montaigne, especially as it applies to Spanish-speaking 
countries, is illustrated and explained by R. Saenz-Hayes’ Miguel 
de Montaigne (Buenos Ayres, 1939). 

The influence of Montaigne both at home and abroad has re- 
ceived considerabie attention in recent years. Pierre Villey’s 
studies on his influence in England include L’IJnfluence de Mon- 
taigne sur les idées pédagogiques de Locke et de Rousseau (1911), 
Montaigne et Francois Bacon (1913), “L’Influence de Montaigne 
sur Charles Blount et les déistes anglais” (RSS, I [1913], 190-219, 
392-443), “Montaigne en Angleterre” (Rev. des Deux Mondes, 
1914), Montaigne et Shakespeare (1916), and “Montaigne et les 
poétes dramatiques du temps de Shakespeare” (RHLF, XXIV 
[1917], 357-93). Victor Bouillier has examined the fortunes of the 
Essays in Germany, Italy, and Spain in La Renommée de Montaigne 
en Allemagne (1921) and La Fortune de Montaigne en Italie et en 
Espagne (1922). Villey’s projected work in several volumes on the 
influence of Montaigne in France was interrupted by his untimely 
death, and his posthumous Montaigne devant la postérité (1935), 
prepared for publication by Jean Plattard, covers only the first 
part of the seventeenth century and is complete only to 1630. An- 
other work by an English scholar, A. F. Boase’s Fortunes of Mon- 
taigne, a History of the Essays in France, 1580-1669 (London, 
1935) includes Descartes, Gassendi, La Mothe le Vayer, Chapelain, 
Balzac, La Rochefoucauld, Saint-Evremond, Pascal, Moliére, and 
La Fontaine. From 1669 until the present, however, the influence of 
Montaigne has been little studied.* 

Twentieth-century editions of the Essays have almost entirely 
displaced those of preceding generations of scholars, but it is 

8It is to be hoped that Donald M. Frame’s excellent Montaigne en 


France, 1812-1852 (Columbia Univ. Press, 1940) will be followed by other 
studies of a similar nature. 
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doubtful whether a truly critical edition of Montaigne can ever be 
produced. The 1580 text has been reproduced by Dezeimeris and 
Barckausen (Bordeaux, 1870-73); the 1588 text by Motheau and 
Jouaust (1872-89). But Montaigne had filled with notes a copy of 
the 1588 edition (Bordeaux copy) and was preparing a new edi- 
tion. His heirs, Pierre de Brach and Mlle de Gournay, carried out 
his wishes and produced the 1595 edition, which has been repro- 
duced by Courbet and Royer (1872-1900). Instead of following 
the text annotated by Montaigne, however, the 1595 edition evi- 
dently followed a defective copy, and there are many discrepancies 
between the printed text of 1595 and the Bordeaux copy. 

It is generally conceded today that the Bordeaux copy presents 
the text as Montaigne wished it to stand, and this copy has fur- 
nished numerous recent editions. It was first reproduced in fac- 
simile by Hachette in 1912. Since that time the chief editions, all 
based upon it, are: 


1. The Bordeaux edition, prepared by MM. Strowski, Gébelin, 
and Villey, 1906-1933, 5 vols., the last of which is a lexicon of 
Montaigne prepared by Grace Norton. 


2. The Villey editions, 1922-23 and 1930-31, 3 vols. each. 
3. The Armaingaud edition, 1924-27, 6 vols. 

4. The Plattard edition, 1931-33, 6 vols. 

5. The Strowski edition, 1927-30, 7 vols. 


Montaigne’s Journal de Voyage, which was published for the 
first time in 1774, has appeared in several modern editions, the last 
of which was edited by E. Pilon (1932). His translation of Ray- 
mond Sebon has never been republished. 

The “Société des Amis de Montaigne,” reorganized in 1937 
by A. Salles, has been publishing a Bulletin which appears two or 
three times a year. This bulletin should play a useful rdle in co- 
ordinating Montaigne studies in years to come. 

As an ensemble, the body of studies devoted to Montaigne 
during the past half century is of high quality and leaves few gaps 
to be filled. Each generation, however, will welcome a new in- 
terpretation of the wisdom of the Essays as applied to its own spe- 
cific problems, and certain details of the author’s life and relations 
to his contemporaries still provide fields for fruitful research. Plat- 
tard’s Etat présent des études sur Montaigne (passim) suggests 
numerous research topics on Montaigne. 
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Calvin and the Reform 


Although many of the older studies on Calvin and the Reform 
are likely to be tainted by partisanship, the present generation has 
produced numerous works of high merit on the Geneva group and 
its forerunners. A. Renaudet’s Préréforme et humanisme a Paris 
pendant les premiéres guerres d’Italie, 1494-1517 (1916) presents 
a chronological picture, developed year by year, of early French 
humanism and efforts at reform during those years. The political 
aspects of this movement, which are of major importance, are 
ably handled in Lucien Romier’s Origines politiques des guerres de 
religion (1913-14, 2 vols.), in Mare Fdouard Cheneviére’s Pensée 
politique de Calvin (Geneva, 1937), and in P. Mesnard’s Essai de la 
philosophie politique au seiziéme siécle (1936). 

Although at times inclined to a partisan view, E. Doumergue’s 
Jean Calvin: Les hommes et les choses de son temps (Lausanne, 
1897-1927, 7 vols.) is probably the most important single work de- 
voted to Calvin. In his two theses, Calvin et Rembrandt (1937) and 
L’Esthétique de Calvin (1937), Léon Wencelius has attempted, with 
fair success, to approach the reformer from a new and interesting 
angle, that of his relations to art and his principles of esthetics. 

The Cuvres complétes of Calvin, now being published by 
Jacques Pannier, have hitherto existed in French only in the Corpus 
Reformatorum published by Baum, Cunitz and Reuss (1863-1900). 
Although numerous editions of some of the most important works 
had appeared from time to time, this collective edition will fill a 
long-felt need. Indispensable to the student of Calvin is Jean 
Calvin, bibliographie de ses auvres, 1509-1564, recently compiled 
by A. Tchemerzine and M. Plée (1939).° 


Narrative Writers 


Narrative literature of the sixteenth century finds its best gen- 
eral treatment in Gustave Reynier’s Origines du roman réaliste 
(1912). The chief “conteurs” are adequately treated and the work 
is equipped with an excellent “tableau chronologique,” but it lacks 
a bibliography. Adolphe Cheneviére’s Bonaventure des Périers, sa 
vie, ses poésies (1886) is still a useful working tool. The authen- 
ticity of Des Périers’ stories comes in for considerable discussion in 
Clément Jugé’s Jacques Peletier du Mans. Bouchet’s Serées have 
been carefully edited and studied by Charles Royer and E. Courbet 
(1873-1882, 6 vols.), while the Geuvres du Seigneur de Choliéres 

® Calvin’s réle in the Reform is to be treated elsewhere, but his position 


in French literature is today so universally recognized that the above titles 
are included even at the risk of duplication. 
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were edited with a study of the author by E. Tricotel (1879). The 
thesis of E. Philipot on La Vie et ceuvre littéraire de Néel du Fail 
(1914) presents an excellent study of the author’s ancient and 
Spanish sources, and establishes that the Propos rustiques and the 
Contes d’Eutrapel are less original than had been thought. Mar- 
guerite de Navarre, whose chief importance lies in her relation to 
the philosophical currents of the period, is treated elsewhere in this 
chapter. 


Scholars and Historians 


French scholars and historians of the Renaissance, such as 
Henri Estienne, De Thou, Etienne Pasquier, Brantéme, and Claude 
Fauchet, have probably not received the attention which they de- 
serve. The publications of Henri Estienne are listed in A. Re- 
nouard’s Annales de l'imprimerie des Estienne (1843), and some of 
his individual works have been edited by modern scholars: the 
Traité de la conformité du langage francois avec le grec by Léon 
Feugére, 1851; L’Apologie pour Hérodote by Ristelhuber, 1879, 2 
vols.; Deux dialogues du nouveau langage francois italianizé by 
Ristelhuber, 1885, 2 vols.; and La Précellance du langage frangois 
by E. Huguet, 1896. Léon Feugére’s Essai sur la vie et les ouvrages 
de Henri Estienne (1853) dates, and Louis Clément’s Henri Es- 
tienne et son auvre francais (1899) considers only one portion of 
his work. There is need of a definitive study of his life and 
works. 

Nor has De Thou ever been the object of a critical study. Cer- 
tain aspects of his works have been adequately treated in J. Rance’s 
De Thou, son Histoire Universelle et ses démélés avec Rome 
(1881) and in H. Harrisse’s Le Président de Thou et ses descen- 
dants (1905). Even more neglected is the historian La Noue, except 
for the very satisfactory volume of Henri Hauser, Francois de la 
Noue (1892). 

Among the numerous studies devoted to Brantome the best 
general treatment is that of Ludovic Lalanne, Brantéme, sa vie et 
ses écrits (1896). La Langue de Brantéme (1939) by L. C. Ste- 
vens is a competent and useful work. Claude Fauchet has finally 
received the attention which he deserved, in the three excellent vol- 
umes published by Janet G. Espiner Scott (1938): Claude Fauchet, 
sa vie, son cuvre; Documents concernant la vie et les cuvres de 
Claude Fauchet; and the Recueil de la langue et poésie francoise. 
Rymes et Romans, livre I. 


It is unfortunate that no satisfactory general study has ever 
been devoted to Etienne Pasquier. Books VII and VIII of his 
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Recherches de la France, which contain the literary history of the 
sixteenth century, have been reedited in the “Textes frangais mo- 
dernes,” but there is no modern edition of his complete works. The 
thesis of Margaret J. Moore, Etienne Pasquier, historien de la 
poésie et de la langue frangaises (Poitiers, 1934), presents the best 
modern evaluation of Pasquier’s importance. 


Philosophical Currents 


The philosophical currents of the French Renaissance have 
been frequently studied in connection with specific authors, but 
two general studies deserve special mention. J. Roger Charbonnel’s 
La Pensée italienne au XVI* siécle et le courant libertin (1919) 
which devotes considerable attention to the influence of Machia- 
velli, approaches the subject more from the philosophical than from 
the literary angle. Henri Busson’s Les Sources et le développement 
du rationalisme dans la littérature francaise de la Renaissance, 
1533-1601 (1922), treats both Latin and French works pertinent 
to his subject, and gives a detailed study of the currents of thought 
which flowed out of Pomponazzi and the University of Padua in 
the first half of the sixteenth century and permeated French intel- 
lectual life in the second half of the century. The rationalistic cur- 
rents are also treated in the two volumes entitled Etienne Dolet, the 
first by R. Copley-Christie (1896) and the second by Marc Chas- 
saigne (1930), as well as in Emile Picot’s Les Frangais italianisants 
au XVI* siécle (1907). 

Platonism in sixteenth-century France has been most frequently 
studied in connection with the works of Marguerite de Navarre and 
the poets of the Lyons group, although it was later to exert con- 
siderable influence upon the early works of the Pléiade. In regard 
to Marguerite de Navarre we must place in a class by itself Pierre 
Jourda’s Marguerite d’Angouléme: Etude biographique et littéraire 
(1930, 2 vols.), which includes and evaluates all previous findings 
on the author of the Heptaméron. As pioneer studies in this field, 
however, two monographs of Abel Lefranc deserve special men- 
tion. “Le Platonisme et la littérature platonicienne au temps de la 
Renaissance en France, 1500-1550,” (RHLF, III [1896], 1-44), 
and Les derniéres poésies de Marguerite de Navarre (1896) have 
furnished the point of departure for all later studies on Platonism in 
French literature of the Renaissance. Among more recent studies 
the most important are E. F. Meylan’s “Evolution de la notion 
d’amour platonique,” (Humanisme et Renaissance, V [1938], 418- 
42), and E. V. Telle’s L’Guvre de Marguerite d’ Angouléme, reine 
de Navarre, et la Querelle des Femmes (Toulouse, 1937). 
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Political Theorists 


Recent years have witnessed a revival of interest in political 
theorists of the French Renaissance. The political significance of 
the Reform is ably discussed by G. de Lagarde in Recherches sur 
Vesprit politique de la Réforme (1926), and Charles Mercier has 
thrown further light on this subject in “Les Théories politiques 
des Calvinistes en France au cours des guerres de religion,” (Bull. 
de la Soc. de V'hist. du Protestantisme francais, 1934, avril et sept.). 
Numerous studies have been devoted to Jean Bodin. Among these 
the most useful is probably Roger Chauviré’s Jean Bodin, auteur de 
la République (1914), but Beatrice Reynolds’ Proponents of Limited 
Monarchy in Sixteenth-Century France: Francis Hotman and Jean 
Bodin (New York, 1931) and Henri Hauser’s La Vie chére au XVI* 
siécle: La Réponse de Jean Bodin 4 M. de Malestroit, 1568, edited 
with an introduction (1932), have helped bring Bodin’s importance 
into relief. Hotman’s Franco Gallia, published in 1573 and trans- 
lated into French by Simon Goulart in 1574, has not been reprinted 
since the sixteenth century, but this important treatise is analyzed 
and discussed by P. Moussiegt in Hotman et Duplessis Mornay, 
théories politiques des Réformés au XVI* siecle (Cahors, 1899). 
The Satyre Ménippée de la vertu du Catholicon d’Espagne et de la 
tenue des Estats (1594) has appeared in numerous modern editions, 
among which those of Charles Read (1876) and the Teste critique 
de la Satyre Ménippée by J. Frank (Oppeln, 1884) deserve special 
mention. Also, Daniel Restoux’s Guillaume Postel, apdtre de la 
concorde du monde (Mortain, 1931) makes a valuable contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of political thought in sixteenth-century 
France. 


Translators 


Translators and translations of the Renaissance receive their 
best general treatment in J. Bellanger’s Histoire de la traduction en 
France (1892, 1903). Montaigne, Amyot et Saliat (1906) by J. de 
Zangroniz, should also be consulted on the translations of these 
three men. The best study on the editions and the style of Amyot’s 
Vies is René Sturel’s Jacques Amyot, traducteur des Vies paral- 
léles de Plutarque (1909). The latest and most satisfactory edition 
of the Vies des hommes illustres is that of Gérard Walter (1937, 
2 vols.). 


End of Century 


Several works dealing with the closing years of the sixteenth 
century merit notice in this survey. Léontine Zanta’s Renaissance 
du stoicisme au XVI° siécle (1914) includes a good bibliography on 
the subject. Fortunat Strowski’s Pascal et son temps (1907-1909, 3 
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vols.), of which the first volume is entitled De Montaigne 4 Pascal, 
helps explain the transition from the Renaissance to the age of 
classicism. Charron is ably treated in J. B. Sabrié’s De ’humanisme 
au rationalisme: Pierre Charron (1913). Finally, Guillaume du- 
Vair’s importance in the field of oratory has received deserved at- 
tention. R. Radouant, in addition to editing his Traité de l’éloquence 
frangoise (1908) and his Actions et traictez oratoires (1911), has 
studied his life up to 1596 in Guillaume du Vair, (homme et I’ora- 
teur (1907). Du Vair’s Traité de la constance has been edited by 
Jacques Flach and Franz Funck-Brentano (1915). 


Language 


Several excellent studies have been devoted to the language of 
the French Renaissance. Ch. L. Livet’s La Grammaire frangaise et 
les grammaires au XVI* siécle (1859), although a bit old, can still 
be consulted to advantage. Darmesteter and Hatzfeld’s Seiziéme 
siécle en France: Tableau de la littérature et de la langue, suivi de 
morceaux choisis des écrivains du XVI®* siécle (1878), is still an 
indispensable work of reference, especially its “Tableau de la 
langue frangaise au XVI°* siécle.” Charles Thurot’s De la pronon- 
ciation francaise depuis le commencement du XVI* siécle, d’aprés 
les teémoignages des grammairiens (1881-1883, 2 vols.) is authori- 
tative in its particular field. Godefroy’s Dictionnaire de l’ancienne 
langue francaise et de tous ses dialectes (1881-1902, 10 vols.), al- 
though primarily concerned with Old French, carries considerable 
information on the language of the Renaissance, especially in vols. 
VIII-X (complément). Charles Beaulieux’s Histoire de I ortho- 
graphe francaise (1928, 1933, 2 vols.) helps explain the many va- 
garies of sixteenth-century orthography. G. le Bidois presents an 
excellent brief analysis of the language of this period in his “Ob- 
servations sur le moyen frangais,” which is included in Raoul Mor- 
cay’s La Renaissance, I, 453-94. All of these studies are valuable, 
but two works of capital importance stand out above all other con- 
tributions to the study of the French language of the Renaissance: F. 
Brunot’s Histoire de la langue francaise, Vol. II, Le seiziéme siécle 
(1906) and Edmond Huguet’s Dictionnaire de la langue frangaise 
au seiziéme sidcle, begun in 1925 and still in course of publication. 


General and Miscellaneous Studies 


Studies on the French Renaissance and on its great authors by 
such critics as Faguet, Lanson, Petit de Julleville, Brunetiére, Bédier 
and Hazard, Tilley, and Nitze and Dargan, are too well known to 
require detailed mention here. All have their merits, but the best 
general treatment of French letters in the sixteenth century is today 
Raoul Morgcay’s La Renaissance (1933, 2 vols.), which contains 
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critical bibliographies at the end of each chapter and which has been 
utilized more than any other work in the preparation of this survey. 

Although not fitting into any of the classifications previously 
discussed, certain isolated studies are too important to be omitted. 
Bourciez’ Les Meurs polies et la littérature de cour sous Henri II 
(1886) gives us an excellent analysis of the influence cf the court 
upon the poets of the Brigade. Roger Peyre’s Une princesse de la 
Renaissance: Marguerite de France, duchesse de Berry, duchesse 
de Savoie (1902) brings into clear relief the réle of the sister of 
Henri II as a patroness of letters. Henri Hauser’s La Modernité du 
XVI®* siécle (1930) presents an amazing analogy between political 
and social conditions in sixteenth-century France and in our own 
day. The geographical literature of the Renaissance is ably treated 
in Geoffroy Atkinson’s Les Nouveaux horizons de la Renaissance 
frangaise (1935), and Gilbert Chinard’s L’Exotisme américain dans 
la littérature francaise du XVIJ* siécle (1911) treats definitively an 
important subject which had hitherto been neglected. Abel Le- 
franc’s La Vie quotidienne au temps de la Renaissance (1938), 
one of the most interesting publications of the last decade, presents 
a picture of daily life among all classes in sixteenth-century France, 
which should interest the historian, the sociologist, and the student 
of literature. 


Bibliographies 


It is obvious that no single bibliographical compilation could 
satisfy the needs of students of the French Renaissance. General 
tools such as Lanson’s Manuel bibliographique, recently (1939) 
brought up to 1935 by Jeanne Giraud, and the Catalogue général 
des livres imprimés de la Bibliothéque Nationale, render useful serv- 
ice. Special bibliographies on specific subjects, such as Geoffroy 
Atkinson’s Littérature géographique francaise de la Renaissance, 
Répertoire bibliographique (1927) and its Supplément (1936), and 
the bibliographies of editions published by certain sixteenth-century 
printers, are becoming more numerous. Frédéric Lachévre’s Bi- 
bliographie des recueils collectifs de poésies du XVI* siécle (1922) is 
indispensable to students of the poets. For current material, the 
bibliography published occasionally in Humanisme et Renaissance 
and the annual “Studies on the Renaissance: a bibliography,” ap- 
pearing in the April number of Studies in Philology, are far superior 
to anything available in previous years. Compilations on specific 
authors and bibliographies appended to recent monographs have 
increased both in quantity and in quality during the twentieth 
century. 
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SPENSER’S USE OF “STOUR” 
By FrepericK M. PApDELForD 


One of the most flexible words in Spenser’s vocabulary, and 
perhaps the most interesting, is the noun stour, for the various mean- 
ings which the word was made to assume enable the reader to look 
inside the poet’s mind and to observe the evolutionary process by 
which one meaning grew out of another, links in an unbroken chain, 
until the word took on a very wide latitude of application. The 
N.E.D. credits Spenser with only one contribution to the uses of 
the word, seemingly unaware of the enlarged range of definition 
which his employment of the word requires. All told the word 
occurs forty-one times in the Faerie Queene, and thirteen in the 
minor poems. It apparently commended itself both by its sound— 
for it is a decidedly onomatopoetic word—and its adaptability. 

The original meaning of the word was “an armed combat or 
conflict; esp. a contest in battle; a fight,” a meaning which has 
maintained from 1300 to the present. It comes from the Old French 
estor, of which stor and stour were variants, and which Godefroy 
defines as follows: “combat, bataille, mélée, attaque, assaut et 
quelquefois joute, tournoi.”* In this broad sense Spenser uses the 
word several times. In an orderly succession of modified meanings 
growing out of the above, he employs it for an assault or blow; a 
perilous situation, danger, plight; and a calamity, affliction. In a 
secondary sense, as the N.E.D. indicates, the word came to be ap- 
plied to an immaterial conflict, as a struggle with death, pain, or ad- 
versity. In this sense Spenser uses the word once. Since a conflict 
between opposing forces is attended by din and commotion, the 
word early assumed the dialectic meaning of tumult and uproar. In 
this sense it has survived in Scotland and North England. The dia- 
lectic use of the word in the same regions to define a driving and 
tempestuous storm may have been an outgrowth of this meaning, 
although as the N.E.D. remarks, the etymological identity of the two 
senses is doubtful. Although the N.£.D. finds no example of this 
use prior to 1827, Spenser so used it no less than six times. With 


1The English Dialect Dictionary glosses the noun stour as follows: (1) 
A quarrel, strife, bustle, commotion; a state of perturbation; trouble, vexa- 
tion; an excitement of any kind. (2) A stiff breeze, a storm. (3) Dust, 
especially dust in motion; used also of fine, driven snow, or chaff, or any 
substance in a state of powder. (4) A cloud of spray; a smoke-like fog; 
warmth or closeness in the air of a room. 

My colleague, Professor Jane S. Lawson, tells me that her Scotch mother 
would apply the word to a kitchen full of disordered dishes and utensils, a 
use that the first definition in the Dialect Dictionary does not quite cover. 
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the word thus established in his mind, it was inevitable that he 
should transfer it to the storms that assail the human spirit and 
use it to define both the violent emotional tumult or distress of his 
characters and the stormy laments resultant therefrom. 

Since the word has hitherto been inadequately glossed by edi- 
tors of Spenser, I herewith give a complete listing of passages under 
the various definitions proposed. The reader may not agree with all 
of my interpretations, but he will be able to check his agreement 
or disagreement. Ic will be noted that the noun is almost invariably 
attended by some strong adjective, which is a helpful factor in de- 
termining the meaning of the word in any particular context. 


An armed combat or conflict. 





Gn. 317. Of the encounter between the shepheard and the 
serpent. 

Ded. Son. VIII.11. Raleigh’s verse is described as “Fitter per- 
haps to thonder Martiall stowre.” 


1.7.48.3. Una, speaking of the deserted arms of the Red Crosse 
Knight: 
And ye, the forlorne reliques of his powre, 
His biting sword, and his devouring speare, 
Which have endured many a dreadfull stowre,— 


III.2.6.3. Britomart tells the Red Crosse Knight: 


I haue been trained vp in warlike stowre, 
To tossen speare and shield, and to affrap 
The warlike ryder to his most mishap. 


IV.3.15.5. Diamond and Cambell 


with their axes both so sorely bet, 
That neither plate nor mayle, whereas their powre 
They felt, could once sustaine the hideous stowre, 
But riued were like rotten wood a sunder. 


IV.9.22.4. The strife between Druon, Claribell, Blandamour 
and Paridell over the false Florimell. Note that in the next stanza 
their combat is likened to a storm at sea when the winds from all 
four quarters come into conflict. 


V.3.21.6. Artegall exposes Braggadochio: 


For proofe shew forth thy sword, and let it tell, 
What strokes, what dreadfull stoure it stird this day. 
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VI1.12.3.7.. Good Sir Bellamoure 


had endured many a dreadfull stoure 
In bloudy battell for a Ladie deare. 


VII.7.28.7.. Descriptive of Spring: 


And on his head (as fit for warlike stoures) 

A guilt engraven morion he did weare ; 

That, as some did him loue, so others did 
him feare. 


eee . 


An assault, a blow. 


1.7.12.5. The Red Crosse Knight avoids a blow of the Giant: 


But he was wary of that deadly stowre, 
And lightly lept from vnderneath the blow. 


1.10.40.8. Of the harrowing of hell: 


And he that harrowd hell with heauie stowre, 
The faultie soules from thence brought to his 
heauenly bowre. 





Spenser may have had “tumult” in mind, but the adjective “heauie” 
seems to favor “assault.” 


1I.5.10.3. The Lion steps aside to avoid “the rash assault and 
wrathful stowre Of his fiers foe,” the Unicorn. 


1I.8.35.4. Prince Arthur is forced to “wisely watch to ward 
that deadly stowre” that Pyrochles and Cymochles direct against 
him. 

11.8.43.6. In the fight with Prince Arthur Pyrochles protects 


himself with Guyon’s shield “Which oft the Paynim sau’d from 
deadly stowre.” 


II.10.19.5. Guendolene pursued and killed Estrild, the mis- 
tress of her husband, Locrine: “The one she slew in that impatient 
stoure.” Spenser may here have in mind “emotional tumult” rather 
than “assault.” The context is not conclusive. 


IV.3.20.7. Diamond and Cambell fight so desperately that 


The headlesse tronke, as heedlesse of that stower, 
Stood still a while. 


IV.10.58.7. Scudamour tells how he was beset by danger when 
he carried Amoret away: 


But euermore my shield did me defend, 
Against the storme of euery dreadfull stoure. 
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VI.3.48.4. The insolent Turpine bids Calepine stand “t’abide 
the bitter stoure Of his sore vengeaunce.” 


V1I4.3.3. The “saluage man” sees the “sharpe assault and 
cruell stoure” of Turpine as he pursues the wounded Calepine. 


VI1.7.8.5. Prince Arthur directs his blow against one of the 
two knights whom Turpine had sent against him: 


But the stout Prince, with much more steddy stowre 
Full on his beuer did him strike so sore,— 


Am. LVII.10. Of Cupid’s arrows: 
Yet shoot me sharpely still, and spare me not, 
But glory thinke to make these cruel stoures. 


A perilous situation, danger, plight. 


S.C. Jan. 51. Colin observes: 


A thousand sithes I curse that carefull hower, 
Wherein I longd the neighbour towne to see: 
And eke tenne thousand sithes I blesse the stoure, 
Wherein I saw so fayre a sight, as shee. 





The meaning of “stoure” in this passage is at best conjectural. The 
N.E.D. glosses it as “time of turmoil and stress,” and unconvincingly 
assigns the same meaning to the word in May 156, F.Q. 1.2.7.9, 
II1.2.6.3, and 1V.9.39.4. Since none of these other passages seems 
to bear out the definition, leaving this as the one instance of the word 
in a sense so remote from the original meaning, I am disinclined to 
accept it. “Plight” strikes me as the probable meaning. E.K. 
glosses it as “a fitt,” showing that the word was so employed dia- 
lectically in the sixteenth century. However inappropriate to this 
passage, Spenser did use the word in the sense of “a paroxysm,” as 
will appear below. Some of Spenser’s contemporaries mistook the 
word in the above passage to mean “occasion, place”; cf. N.E.D. 
3 b. 


1.2.7.9. Una awakes to find the Red Crosse Knight gone: 
“Then gan she waile and weepe, to see that woefull stowre.” 


1.3.30.5. Una, mistaking Archemago for the Red Crosse 
Knight, forgets “how many a wofull stowre For him she late en- 
dur’d.” 


II.3.34.6. Belphoebe is about to launch a deadly shaft against 
Braggadochio secreted in a bush: 


At which sad stowre, 
Trompart forth stept, to stay the mortall chaunce. 
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III.3.3.5. Love’s darts have never triumphed more in any one 
than in Britomart, 


Making her seeke an vnknowne Paramoure, 
From the world’s end, through many a bitter stowre. 


IV.12.19.3. Marinell reflects upon the unhappy state of Flori- 
mell : 


He gan record the lamentable stowre, 
In which his wretched loue lay day and night, 
For his deare sake, that ill deseru’d that plight. 


It may be that “stowre” is here used in the sense of emotional tu- 
mult, as Marinell had just been listening to Florimell as she “piteous- 
ly complaind her carefull griefe.” 


V.9.45.8. At the trial of Duessa: 


Then came Nobilitie of birth, that bread 
Great ruth through her misfortunes tragicke stowre. 


A calamity, affliction. 





1.5.51.9. In the dungeon of Dame Pride, most of the captives 
who “wayled night and day” (45.9) had wasted their time and goods 
in wantonness, “And lastly throwne themselues into these heauy 
stowres.” 


1.8.5.8. When Orgoglio heard the Squire’s horn, which had 
caused the very castle to quake, he 


In hast came rushing forth from inner bowre, 

With staring countenance sterne, as one astownd, 

And staggering steps, to weet, what suddein stowre 

Had wrought that horror strange, and dar’d his dreaded powre. 


V.5.18.7. Radigund causes Turpine to be seized 


and forthwith led 
Vnto the crooke t’abide the balefull stowre, 
From which he lately had through reskew fled: 
Where he full shamefully was hanged by the hed. 


V.10.13.5. Once Belge had given sovereign power to Geryo- 
neo, 


he gan forth from that howre 
To stirre vp strife, and many a Tragicke stowre, 
Giuing her dearest children one by one 
Vnto a dreadfull Monster to deuoure. 
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A struggle th an immaterial adversary. 





1I.6.16.4. Phaedria urges Guyon to leave all to Mother Na- 
ture, as do the flowers, “And soone leaue off this toylesome wearie 
stowre.” 


2 1 OR RET IT TEETER 


A driving and tempestuous storm. 


S.C. Dec. 131. Of Winter: 


So now he stormes with many a sturdy stoure, 
So now his blustring blast eche coste doth scoure. 





Gn. 566. The “stowre” mentioned in this line is brilliantly de- 
scribed in the vivid stanzas which follow: 


Suddenly, whether through the Gods decree, 

Or haplesse rising of some froward starre, 

The heauens on euerie side enclowded bee: 

Black stormes and fogs are blowen vp from farre, 
That now the Pylote can no loadstarre see, 


But skies and seas doo make most dreadful warre; 
The billowes striuing to the heauens to reach, 
And th’heauens striuing them for to impeach. 


And in auengement of their bold attempt, 

Both Sun and starres and all the heauenly powres 
Conspire in one to wreake their rash contempt, 

And downe on them to fall from highest towres : 

The skie in pieces seeming to be rent, 

Throwes lightning forth, and haile, and harmful showres, 
That death on euerie side to them appeares 

In thousand formes, to worke more ghastly feares. 


The definition is so obviously correct for the following references 
that quotation is unnecessary: 7.M. 247, I1.8.48.2; II1.9.13.1; 
IV.5.32.7 ; V.7.15.4. In S.C. Jan. 27 and May 156, the use is figura- 
tive, the former passage, for example, reading as follows: 


Such rage as winters, reigneth in my heart, 
My life bloud friesing with vnkindly cold: 
Such stormy stoures do breede my balefull smart. 


Violent emotional tumult, storm or paroxysm. 


T.M. 597. Of Polyhymnia’s lament: 





Eftsoones such store of teares she forth did powre, 
As if shee all to water would haue gone; 

And all her sisters seeing her sad stowre, 
Did weep and waile and made exceeding mone. ' 
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1.4.46.9. Duessa to Sansjoy: 


For since my brest was launcht with louely dart 
Of deare Sansfoy, I neuer ioyed howre, 
But in eternall woes my weaker hart 
Haue wasted, louing him with all my powre, 
And for his sake haue felt full many an heauie stowre. 


111.1.34.7. Of Venus and Adonis: 


First did it shew the bitter balefull stowre, 
Which her assayd with many a fervent fit, 
When first her tender heart was with his beautie smit. 


II1.2.5.3. Of Britomart, when questioned about her disguise 
by the Red Crosse Knight: 


Thereat she sighing softly, had no powre 

To speake a while, ne ready answer make, 

But with hart-thrilling throbs and bitter stowre, 
As if she had a feuer fit, did quake, 

And euery daintie limbe with horrour shake. 


I11.3.50.5 Merlin experiences a paroxysm when he foresees 
the ultimate future of Britomart: 


But yet the end is not. There Merlin stayd, 
As ouercomen of the spirites powre, 
Or other ghastly spectacle dismayd, 
That secretly he saw, yet note discoure: 
Which suddein fit, and halfe extatick stoure 
When the two fearefull women saw, they grew 
Greatly confused in behauioure ; 
At last the fury past, to former hew 
Hee turned againe, and chearefull looks [as earst] did shew. 


Note that in the last three quotations the word “fit” is used, recall- 
ing the gloss to S.C. Jan. 51. 


I1I.4.13.8. At sight of Marinell, Britomart’s “dolour”’ for Ar- 
tegall, as yet unknown, turns “into suddein wrath”: 


As when a foggy mist hath ouercast 
The face of heauen, and the cleare aire engrost, 
The world in darkenesse dwels, till that at last 
The watry Southwinde from the seabord cost 
Vpblowing, doth disperse the vapour lo’st, 
And poures it selfe forth in a stormy showre; 
So the faire Britomart hauing disclo’st 
Her clowdy care into a wrathfull stowre, 

The mist of griefe dissolu’d, did into vengeance powre. 
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IV.5.24.5. The strife for possession of the false Florimell: 


Thereat exceeding wroth was Satyran; 
And wroth with Satyran was Blandamour ; 
And wroth with Blandamour was Eriuan; 
And at them both Sir Paridell did loure. 
So all together stird up strifull stoure, 
And readie were new battell to darraine. 


IV.9.39.4. Scudamour says that since he first loved Amoret 


I neuer ioyed happinesse nor rest, 

But thus turmoild from one to other stowre, 
I wast my life, and doe my daies deuowre 
In wretched anguishe and incessant woe. 


H.L. 3. Of Love, in the poet’s heart: 


And raging now therein with restlesse stowre, 
Doest tyrannize in euerie weaker part. 


H.B. 73. Of woman’s beauty, in the poet’s heart: 
And therein stirre such rage and restlesse stowre, 
As nought but death can stint his dolours smart? 


A tumultuous or stormy lament. 





S.C. Dec. 66. Colin says of the hot summer of his love, “The 
woodes can witnesse many a wofull stowre.” The word may here 
mean plight or state of perturbation, but in view of the propensity 
of Elizabethan poets to rehearse their woes to a sympathetic Nature, 
the meaning assigned seems the more probable. 


This completes the list of meanings and references. In conclu- 
sion, as stour usually occurs in the end-line position, it is interesting 
to note the words which Spenser employed to rhyme with it. All 
told there are twenty-four, supplying the total of 103 rhymes in- 
volved. These words are as follows, the number of times each is 
employed appearing in parentheses: powre (27), howre (15), 
bowre (11), devoure (7), showre (6), flowre (6), paramoure (6), 
poure (5), towre (3), lowre (2), scowre (2), sowre (1), avoure 
(1), belamoure (1), discoure (1), behauioure (1), recoure (1), 
shoure (1), succoure (1), your (1), Bellamoure (1), Blandamour 
(1), Scudamour (1), toure (1). Who can say whether stour 
prompted the rhyming words in a stanza or whether it came to 
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their rescue, for even when it introduces the rhymes, we cannot be 
sure of how the stanza shaped itself in the poet’s mind. 


As every student of Spenser knows, certain words were al- 
ways in the forefront of his mind, inviting use, but there was no 
word that he found more serviceable than the one that has been 
under discussion. 
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BRAGGADOCHIO: SPENSER’S LEGACY TO THE 
CHARACTER-WRITERS 


By Joun Leon LiEvsay 


It is not a little ironic that the most vital of Spenser’s charac- 
ters in The Faerie Queene should have received so little attention 
from generations of critics who have attempted to clothe his paler 
abstractions in flesh and blood. For of his various creations, Brag- 
gadochio certainly produced the most immediate and profound effect 
upon the imaginations of his contemporaries. Such being the case, 
it may be worth while to re-examine Braggadochio in the light of 
several literary motifs and models not suggested by the critics." 

The first and most significant of these is that of the Theo- 
phrastian “character,” popularly exploited by the writers of the 
generation following Spenser’s death. I shall not insist that what 
Spenser wrote was an authentic Theophrastian character, though 
various incomplete Greek and Latin texts of the Ethical Charac- 
ters were available to him; but I think it incontrovertible that the 
character-writers of the seventeenth century so regarded Bragga- 
dochio—as will appear. 

The character is variously defined, but as practised by Theo- 
phrastus it is a compact and dispassionate (though not humorless) 
representation of a universal human type. It is saved from mere 
abstraction by recording minute and telling realistic details which 
could only derive from faithful observation; and it misses portrai- 
ture by its universality and its lack of animus.? In presentation, the 
Theophrastian method is of the simplest: the author merely states 
a brief definition of the type under discussion and then proceeds to 
show such a man in a series of characteristic actions and attitudes. 
There is little attempt at decoration, and no striving for the “con- 
ceit,” the verbal cleverness that marred the work of so many of 
his seventeenth-century imitators. 

Viewed as a “character,” Braggadochio conforms remarkably 
well to pattern. But before we can profitably examine the method 
of treatment it is necessary to look far enough ahead into the 
character to see what Spenser intends Braggadochio to represent. 

1 See the Variorum Spenser, II, Commentary, 206-11. 


2 But see The Characters of Theophrastus, ed. and tr. J. M. Edmonds, 
Loeb Classical Library (London, 1929), p. 4. 
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The poet’s brilliant invention of the name Braggadochio,* as well 
as his insistent repetition of the label boaster, is ample indication 
that he wished to emphasize an overweening braggartism. But we 
should be quite wrong if we set down this character as a mere 
boaster. A juster title, surely, would be “The Counterfeit Mag- 
nanimous Man.” For what Spenser is here doing is to bring together 
in one sketch all those qualities which, in the antithetical “good- 
bad” contrast of Theophrastus and his imitators, clearly distinguish 
the genuine from the imitation of goodness. Braggadochio nega- 
tively exemplifies the classical conception of the unity of the vir- 
tues: just as the possession of one virtue implies the possession of 
all, so the possession of one vice implies the possession of all. 
Analysis of his character, then, reduces to a matter of observing 
which of his vices Spenser has chosen to stress. These are, roughly 
in the order of their importance, (1) his lack of manly virta, or 
generositas; (2) his vain self-love; (3) his boastfulness; (4) his 
cowardliness ; (5) his rude unmannerliness; (6) his desire to seem 
what he is not, his wily deceptiveness; and (7) his love of unde- 
served praise. With these in mind we may now consider the method 
by which they are brought out. 

Although Spenser does not name Braggadochio untii half a 
dozen stanzas later, he begins his sketch with a limiting description 
which is tantamount to definition. We are introduced directly to a 
“losell” (Spenser comes back to this term in V, iii, 20), 


One that to bountie [ generositas] never cast his mynd, 

Ne thought of honour ever did assay 

His baser brest, but in his kestrell kynd 

A pleasing vaine of glory he did fynd, 

To which his flowing toung and troublous spright 

Gave him great ayd, and made him more inclynd. 

(II, iii, 4) 
Ignobility, vainglory, loquacity, and the “troublous spright” of the 
meddling busybody—here we have in six lines the compact foun- 
dation upon which, detail by detail, we shall see the character arise. 
The next two lines of the stanza proceed at once, in Theo- 

phrastian fashion, to show how this kind of creature will act: he 
steals Sir Guyon’s horse and spear. And observe the fidelity of 


8 The names of several characters in The Faerie Queene passed over into 
contemporary literary use, as for example Fidessa in Griffin’s Fidessa, more 
Chaste then Kinde (1596); Talus in Hall’s Virgidemiarum (1597-8); Ac- 
rasia in Guilpin’s Skialetheia (1598); and Gloriana and Belphoebe in Dek- 
ker’s Old Fortunatus, Prologue (1600). But the impact of Braggadochio 
upon the contemporary imagination was such as to carry the name imme- 
diately and permanently into both language and literature. In addition to the 
instances to be cited hereinafter, see the lists in the N.E.D., s.v., and the 
Variorum Spenser, II, Commentary, 205. 
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detail with which the action is related. Having purloined the horse, 
Braggadochio does not leave the scene with a becoming dignity, 
but makes off with the craven’s stealth and speed: in Spenser’s 
phrase, he “ran away full light.” 

In stanza v, before going on to recount further action, the poet 
pauses long enough to give us some of Braggadochio’s characteris- 
tic attitudes and thus prepare us for what is to follow: 


Now gan his hart all swell in jollity, 

And of him selfe great hope and help conceiv’d, 

That puffed up with smoke of vanity, 

And with selfe-loved personage deceiv’d, 

He gan to hope of men to be receiv’d 

For such as he him thought, or faine would bee: 

But for in court gay portaunce he perceiv’d 

And gallant shew to be in greatest gree, 

Eftsoones to court he cast t’advaunce his first degree. 
(II, iii, 5) 

The stanza is ripe with significance. Unable even to estimate 
himself at his own proper worth, Braggadochio is here depicted as 
the very reverse of the virtuous man, whose first duty is to know 
himself and his capacities. He is the foil, in this, to Guyon, who 


evermore himselfe with comfort feedes 
Of his owne vertues and praise-worthie deedes. 
(II, vii, 2) 
The figure in the third line, “puffed up with smoke of vanity,”* is 
a powerful and suggestive restatement of a characteristic already 
mentioned ; and the emphasis thrown upon superficial appearance 
and seeming, in the phrases “faine would bee,” “gay portaunce,” 
and “gallant shew,” can hardly be unintentional. But the master- 
stroke of the stanza lies in the implications of the subtle adversa- 
tive which begins the seventh line. Spenser had no real quarrel with 
the Court, as may be seen in his !ater declaration: 


Of Court, it seemes, men Courtesie doe call, 
For that it there most useth to abound; 
And well beseemeth that in princes hall 
That vertue should be plentifully found, 
Which of all goodly manners is the ground, 
And roote of civill conversation.® 
(VI, i, 1) 
It may be suggestively compared with the adjective fumosi applied to 
seagate by Alessandro Piccolomini, Jnstitutione morale (Venice, 1575), pp. 


5 This last is perhaps a reference to Stefano Guazzo’s popular La Civil 
conversatione (1574), a book with which I have elsewhere suggested that 
Spenser was probably familiar. Certainly Guazzo’s delineation of ethical 
traits would have had much to recommend the work to Spenser. See the 
following note. 
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The point here consists in making this pretender do the right 
thing from the wrong motive. 


Throughout the rest of the account we see Braggadochio in a 
series of detailed actions which simply enlarge and reinforce the 
conception thus laid down. The technique is characteristically Theo- 
phrastian, even to the exemplary specific nature of the chose vue. 
At each new turn he conducts himself with high-and-mighty bom- 
bast until action is called for; then, if it entails any danger to him- 
self, he cringes and slinks away. We are not told what coat of arms 
he bears (V, iii, 37), but the appropriate blazoning would surely 
be a pair of heels, courant. His rude incivility appears on every 
hand: in his threatening of Trompart; in his rough language to 
Archimago; in his attempt upon Belphoebe; in his scornful brush- 
ing aside of Florimell in order to prefer his own sham paragon. 
His love of flattery is pointedly commented upon (II, iii, 10), and 
even more pointedly illustrated through his consorting with the 
flatterer, Trompart—‘fitt man for Braggadochio,” “a well con- 
sorted payre.”® His cowardliness appears in his quaking and flight 
after the disappearance of Archimago (II, iii, 18-19), in his creep- 
ing under a bush to hide from Belphoebe (iii, 21), in his refusal 
to fight for the retention of Guyon’s horse (V, iii, 31). In similar 
fashion we are made to see that he is an inveterate boaster and out- 
right liar, a counterfeit representation of the “fowre quarters of a 
man” (II, iii, 26). His “bastard” (iii, 42) and despicable char- 
acter, capable of stooping to actions or thoughts below the reach 
of right-minded men, is given a further threefold exemplification 
in the sharp contrast drawn between his conception of the Court 
and Belphoebe’s (iii, 37-41) ; in his association (inevitable: for like 
will to like) with the false Florimell, a ‘‘fayre franion, fit for such a 
fere” (V, iii, 22) ; and especially in his willingness to accept credit 
for Artegall’s rescue of Marinell (V, iii, 10-15). 


The whole sketch is brought to a close in a stanza recapitulating 
the main elements in the character of Braggadochio: 


® Cf. Guazzo, Civile Conversation, tr. G. Pettie and B. Young, Tudor 
Translations (London, 1925), II, 171: “The glorious man, and the flatterer 
converse well together.” Or, with particular reference to F.Q., II, iii, 10, the 
following from Civ. Conv., I, 81: “those whiche love them selves, so without 
measure, willingly give eare to flatterers, of whom they thinke they are 
praysed, when in trueth they are but flattered.” And again, to the same 
point, I, 99: “when I saide that ambition is the cause of many abuses, I 
ment not those men, which knowing their owne valour, aspire to high enter- 
prises and honours, which by the instinct of nature we all covet: for that 
honour is the rewarde of vertue, and counted a divine thing. But my meaning 
is of the ambitious, who without taking any paine, without doing any thing 
meete for a noble minde, and without any foundation of deserte, seeke in 
companie to goe before others, and to be placed above others.” 
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Now when these counterfeits were thus uncased 

Out of the foreside of their forgerie, 

And in the sight of all men cleane disgraced, 

All gan to jest and gibe full merilie 

At the remembrance of their knaverie. 

Ladies can laugh at ladies, knights at knights, 

To thinke with how great vaunt of braverie 

He them abused, through his subtil slights, 

And what a glorious shew he made in all their sights. 
(V, iii, 39) 

Such a drawing together of the strings at the conclusion of a 
character is perhaps not strictly Theophrastian; but it is a fact 
that some half-dozen of the earlier Characters contain late addi- 
tions to the text whose functions are precisely those of generaliza- 
tion and summary. These are the very characters, moreover, which 
would most likely have been known to Spenser. Actually, then, even 
this method of ending would have appeared to him to be in the 
Theophrastian tradition. 

Besides conforming to the general Theophrastian pattern, Spen- 
ser’s character has two advantages lacking in the Greek. It possesses 
to a very marked degree the quality of individualization within the 
bounds of type, the one trait that Baldwin points out as a distinctive 
lack in Theophrastus.’ And it anticipates Thomas Fuller’s charac- 
ters in The Holy and the Profane State by “tracing the evolution of 
a dominant trait with a kind of narrative thread’”*—an innovation 
which helped to “fit the character to take its place in the develop- 
ment of prose fiction.”® On the other hand, it differs from the 
Theophrastian character by being written as poetry rather than as 
prose; and it reveals markedly the animus of the zealous moralist- 
reformer. The poetic form, however, does not make it any the 
less a character; and in its vigorous scourging of vice it differs not 
at all from the temper of the English satirists and character-writers 
who subsequently made use of Spenser’s sketch. The dispassionate 
touch was neither native nor congenial to the English form of the 
character. 

A second literary motif consistently sustained throughout the 
sketch is that of the Aesopic jackdaw in borrowed plumage. It is 
true that Spenser does not restrict himself specifically to the jack- 
daw, but the bird-figure constantly reappears, and always in un- 
flattering simile or metaphor. Braggadochio is introduced with 
studied dispraise in the metaphoric lines 


TE. C. Baldwin, “The Relations of the English ‘Character’ to Its Greek 
Prototype,” PMLA, XVIII (1903), 415. 

8 The Holy and the Profane State, ed. Maximilian Graff Walten (New 
oly, I, 36. 
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but in his kestrell kynd 
A pleasing vaine of glory he did fynd 


—the kestrell being in hawking terminology the equivalent of “base- 
born” or “worthless.” Two stanzas later he is shown 
avaunting in great bravery 
As peacocke, that his painted plumes doth pranck, 

(II, iii, 6) 
a perfect image of vain self-admiration. In the next stanza he is 
called “scarcrow” ; in stanza x we hear of his “light winges” ; and 
in stanza xxxv, emerging from hiding to encounter Belphoebe, he is 
said to crawl from his “nest.” Then follows immediately (stt. 
XXXVi-xxxvii) an epic simile of scornful ridicule: 


As fearfull fowle, that long in secret cave 
For dread of soring hauke her selfe hath hid, 
Not caring how, her silly life to save, 
She her gay painted plumes disorderid, 
Seeing at last her selfe from daunger rid, 
Peepes forth, and soone renews her native pride; 
She gins her feathers fowle disfigured 
Prowdly to prune, and sett on every side; 
So shakes off shame, ne thinks how erst she 
did her hide. 


So when her goodly visage he beheld, 
He gan himselfe to vaunt .. . 


When this capon in arms reappears in Book V the bird-figure 
is continued, this time in unmistakable allusion to Aesop’s fable: 


Thou losell base 

That hast with borrowed plumes thy selfe endewed, 

And others worth with leasings doest deface, 

When they are all restor’d, thou shalt rest in disgrace. 

(iii, 20) 

The sequel of the affair, thus so accurately predicted, has already 
been set forth in the concluding stanza (V, iii, 39.) But it can now 
be profitably re-read in the light of the Aesopic fable as it is re- 
told in Pettie’s edition of Guazzo’s Civile Conversation: 


Therein they [plagiarizers] are to bee punished as falsifiers and 
filchers, for that they appropriate to themselves the honour that is 
due to others. But they commonly doe penance for this offence, 
like as once the Dawe did, who shewing him selfe at a generall mus- 
ter of Birdes, armed in all pointes with the feathers of an other 
foule, was at length stripped out of them, and mockt and laught 
at as a counterfaite theefe.’° 


10 Civile Conversation, I, 153. 
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Yet another literary motif underlying the “character” of Brag- 
gadochio is the Plauto-Terentian conventional Braggart soldier, the 
miles gloriosus. This aspect of Spenser’s figure, patent to his con- 
temporaries, as will appear, was probably not uninfluenced by the 
descendant and parallel traditions of Italian regular comedy and 
commedia dell’arte on the one side and of the native English me- 
dieval equivalent type-character, popularized in the cyclic plays, of 
Herod on the other." The Braggadochio-Trompart relation is espe- 
cially suggestive of the Thraso-Gnatho”* combination in Terence’s 
Eunuch; and it is instructive to see how well Spenser’s contempo- 
raries recognized the similarity. One of the instances cited in the 
New English Dictionary, s.v. “Braggadocio,” dates from 1599 and 
mentions “Thrasonicall Braggadoccian self-boasting.”** The same 
juxtaposition of names is encountered again in Francis Lenton’s 
Characterismi (1631), in the twenty-second character, that of “A 
Thraso or Braggadotia” ;'* while an even earlier allusion to the gen- 
eral Latin convention occurs in Nashe’s Strange Newes, of the 
Intercepting Certaine Letters (1592), “in his humor of Bragga- 
dochio Glorioso.”** 


The Capitano-Herod strain is perhaps less easy to pin down, 
but here again contemporary use of the name Braggadochio and its 
imitative proliferations comes to our aid. That Spenser was inter- 
ested in and familiar with the regular Italian comedy we are pos- 
sibly entitled to infer from his composition of the “Nine Comeedies,” 
unfortunately lost, mentioned in one of Harvey’s letters.** It prob- 
ably is futile to attempt to show that he was familiar with the 
Capitano of the commedia dell’arte ; but if he was not it was certainly 
not from lack of opportunity, for this stock figure was well known in 
the England of his day.’ In any event, Braggadochio has recog- 
nizable similarities to the Capitano as he is described by Perrucci: 


E questa una parte ampollosa di parole e di gesti, che si vanta di 
bellezza, di grazia e di ricchezza, quando per altro é un mostro di 


11 Cf. Agnes Mure Mackenzie, The Playgoer’s Handbook to the English 
Renaissance Drama (New York, 1926), p. 73. It is interesting to note that 
Maurice Morgann, in his Essay on the Dramatic Character of Sir John 
Falstaff (1777), without ever directly applying the term to Falstaff, uses 
braggadocio some dozen or more times to refer to the type. 

12 These particular type-names were in common use among the Eliza- 
bethan satirists; cf. R. M. Alden, The Rise of Formal Satire in England 
(Philadelphia, 1899), p. 214. 

18 Joc. cit., “Broughton’s Lett. ii. 10.” 

14 Cf. infra, p. 484. 

15 Works, ed. McKerrow, I, 

16 The Complete Poetical Works of Edmund Spenser, ed. R. E. N. Dodge 
(Boston, 1908), p. 773. 

17 Winifred Smith, The Commedia dell’Arte (New York, 1912), Ch. VI. 
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natura, un balordo, un codardo, un poveruomo e matto da catena 
che vuol vivere col credito d’esser tenuto quello che non é."* 


There may be a tangential allusion to this conventional stage figure 
in the prefatory verse to Gabriel Harvey’s Pierce’s Supererogation 
(1593) : 


I knew a glorious and braving knight, 

That would be deem’d a truculental wight : 
Of him I scrawl’d a doughty comedy. 

Sir Bombarduccio was his cruel name: 

But Gnasharduccie his sole brute of Fame.’® 


That the contemporary dramatists superimposed the name and 
qualities of Spenser’s Braggadochio upon their strutting Capitani 
appears from various instances. Witness the bragging captain,”° 
Gullio, of The Returne from Parnassus, Pt. 1: “Why, who coulde 
endure this post put into a sattin sute, this haberdasher of lyes, this 
bracchidochio, this ladyemunger, this meere rapier and dagger, this 
cringer, this foretopp .. . !”** Likewise the name of the windy Span- 
ish swashbuckling captain, Don Braggadino,?* of Chapman’s Blind 
Beggar of Alexandria (1598), suggests Spenserian inspiration ; and 
a passage in the Induction to Marston’s Antonio and Mellida (1602) 
pretty clearly blends the two strains: 


Mat. By the bright honour of a Millanoise, and the resplendent 
fulgor of this steele, I will defende the feminine to death; and ding 
his spirit to the verge of hell that dares divulge a ladies’ prejudice. 

[Exeunt Antonio and Alberto. 

Feli. Rampum scrampum, mount tuftie Tamburlaine. What 
rattling thunderclappe breakes from his lips? 

Alb. O!’tis native to his part. For acting a moderne bragadoch 
under the person of Matzagente, the Duke of Millaines’ sonne, it 
may seeme to suite with good fashion of coherence.** 


Whatever the underlying dramatic connections of the character, 
however, the real Nachlassung of Braggadochio rests with the epi- 
grammatists, the satirists, and the character-writers.** As early as 


on Allardyce Nicoll, Masks, Mimes, and Miracles (New York, 1931), 
p. 248. 
19 Ed., Sir E. Brydges, Archaica (London, 1815), II, 12. 

20 Cf. Act III, sc. i, lines 889-90: “ ‘Good morrow, Captaine, my sworde 
is at youre service!” 

21 Act IV, sc. i, lines 1233-36; again, as “the vayne braggadochio,” Act 
V, se. i, line 1445. 

22 Malone Soc. repr. (1928), lines 374-479. 

23 The Works of John Marston, ed. J. O. Halliwell (London, 1856), I, 4. 

24 Alden, op. ctt., pp. 244-45, points out the intimate relation of these 
latter two forms of writing in the early seventeenth century. 
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1598 William Rankins’ Seven Satyrs glances at Braggadochio’s vain- 
glorious infatuation with show: 


Of Love, of Courtships and of fancies force 
Some gilded Braggadochio may discourse.** 


Among other Spenserian touches in his Tom Tel-Troths Message, 
and his Pens Complaint (1600), John Lane, known to all as the con- 
tinuator of Chaucer’s Squieres Tale, declares that 


Wrath puffes men vp with mindes Thrasonicall, 
And makes them braue it braggadochio-like.** 


John Taylor, the Water-Poet, in his Taylors Water-Worke: or, The 
Scullers Travels, from Tyber to Thames, has an epigram on the 
character : 


Braue Bragadocia whom [who?] the world doth threaten, 
Was lately with a Faggot sticke sore beaten: 

Wherefore in kindnesse now my Muse must weepe, 
Because his resolution was asleepe.*" 


Somewhat later the name worked its way into at least one manual 
of courtesy, as we may see from an injunction in Youths Behaviour, 
or Decency in Conversation amongst Men: “Carry not thy Cloake, 
under thine arme, like a Braggadoche.”** 


Some of these allusions are no doubt the result of contempo- 
rary vogue rather than of a direct attention to Spenser. But in 
Epigram 7, Week 5, of John Weever’s Epigrammes in the Oldest 
Cut and Newest Fashion (1599), the figure is so faithfully caught 
that we seem to hear the authentic Spenser: 


In Braggadochionem. 


Did Braggadochio meete a man in field? 
Tis true, he did, the way he could not shun: 
And did he force great Brundon weapons yeeld ; 
Nay there he lies. To vntrusse when he begun, 
He stole his weapons and away did run: 
Vaine is thy vaunt, and victorie vniust, 
Thou durst not stay till he his points vntrust.*® 


25 Alden, op. cit., p. 128. My italics. 

26 Ed. F. J. Furnivall, New Shakspere Soc., Ser. 6, No. 2 (London, 
1876), p. 126. 

27 Epigram 28, Works (Spenser Soc., 1869), III, 508. 

28 Translated from the French by Francis Hawkins. London, W. Wilson 
for W. Lee, 1646 (4th ed.), p. 24. 

29 Ed., R. B. McKerrow (Stratford-upon-Avon, 1922), p. 81. For further 
comment on the relation of epigram to Jacobean “character,” cf. W. J. Pay- 
lor, The Overburian Characters, Percy Reprints No. XIII (Oxford, 1936), 
Pp. ix-x. 
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A generation later the figure crops up again in a satire of strictly 
Spenserian descent, The Beggers Ape (1627) of Richard Niccols: 


Let boasting Bragadochioes of our time 

And golden-handed Churles, that seeke to clime 
To places of such high credit, inly burne 

And with the vaine Sir Asse, the Begger spurne.*° 


Sir Thomas Overbury’s brief character, “A Welchman,” which 
appears in the sixth impression (1615) of the Characters under the 
title of “A braggadochio Welchman,” is in a derisory vein then im- 
mensely popular with the dramatists. It stresses some of the defects 
in the character of Braggadochio, but is perhaps more reminiscent 
of Shakespeare than of Spenser: 


A [braggadochio] Welchman 

Is the Oyster, that the pearle is in, for a man may be pickt out of 
him. He hath the abilities of the mind in potentia, and actu nothing 
but boldnesse. His clothes are in fashion before his bodie; and hee 
accompts boldnesse the chiefest vertue. Above all men he loves a 
Herrald, and speakes pedigrees naturally. He accompts none well 
descended, that call him not Cosen: and prefers Owen Glendower 
before any of the nine Worthies. The first note of his familiaritie 
is the confession of his valour; and so he prevents quarrells. Hee 
voucheth Welsh a pure, an unconquered language; and courts 
Ladies with the storie of their Chronicle. To conclude, he is pre- 
tious in his owne conceit, and upon S. Davids day without compari- 
son.** 


Of all these various sketches suggested directly or indirectly 
by Spenser’s Braggadochio, however, the fullest and best is that 
found in Francis Lenton’s Characterismi (1631), with the quota- 
tion of which this study may be appropriately concluded. It fol- 
lows: 


22. A Thraso or Braggadotia 


Is a boisterous fellow in a buff-coat, swelling like Eolus, in windy 
words, whose tongue is still applauding himself, and detracting from 
others; and by grim language idolizeth his own ignominious ac- 
tions. One that makes all his frays with his unctious tongue, and 
then is fore’d sometimes (unwillingly) to maintain and defend them 
by his timorous hands, or to avoid them by his treacherous feet. His 
valor is daring and affrighting words, which he foameth out with 
such a forced fury, that you would think him in earnest, and so he 
would be, save that his heart gives his tongue the lie, which it as 





30 Fd. Scholars’ Facsimiles & Reprinis, New York, n.d., Sig. C. I owe 
this reference to the courtesy of Professor F. M. Padelford. 
31 The Overburian Characters, p. 18. 
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obediently puts up, as he will your blows; for hold but his feigned 
choler up to its feeble height, and begin but where he ends, and he'll 
quake like an aspen leaf, or grow so phlegmatic and cool, that he will 
take your kicks for courtesies, and your corrections, for good mis- 
constructions, yet by this rough way he often carries the conquest 
amongs cowards, whose smallest satisfaction, upon any cause of 
duel, he suddenly entertains with inward joy, lest persisting in his 
peremptoriness, he should force them but to offer defence, of which 
he is very fearful. And if contrary to his intent, he chanceth by his 
austerity, to incur a quarrel (of which he is very cautelous) it’s 
enough to put him into a quarta ague, and his temerity is suddenly 
turn’d to timidity. That little valour which he hath, I must needs 
confess is true, because it’s link’d with discretion; for, I’ll warrant 
you, he’ll strike none but those he knows will not resist: he is a 
school-boy well learnt in this, that he knows who he can master. 
In brief, he is one that would be valiant, but for the beating; and 
being beaten, esteems himself the better man, in that he adventur’d 
it. And may be compar’d to a tempest, that blusters a while and is 
suddenly silent; or to a blazing candle, that flutters till it extin- 
guisheth, and then stands there stinking.” 


“I am not only witty in myself,” says Falstaff, “but the cause 
that wit is in other men.” In Braggadochio Spenser not only cre- 
ated a “character,” but was the effective cause, it appears, of Brag- 
gadochio’s becoming a “character” in the writings of others.** 


Stanford University 


82 Quoted from the reprint of Lenton’s Characterismi in Leota Snider 
Willis’ Francis Lenton, Queen’s Poet (Philadelphia, 1931), pp. 76-77. 

88 Professor Padelford informs me that the Spenser Allusion Book will 
present several other interesting references to this character. 


















ANTI-DEMOCRACY IN SHAKESPEARE: A RE-SURVEY 
By Brents STIRLING 


It is well known that the political theme in Shakespeare lays 
systematic stress upon hierarchy and social discipline. When the 
populace attempts to rule, to consult collectively, or even to as- 
semble, it generally bears the full brunt of the dramatist’s satire. 
That this theme has been treated with reiterative attention, how- 
ever, is not to say that research and interpretation have gone much 
beyond tentative and frontier limits. The present study will at- 
tempt a criticism of previous findings and attitudes, a presentation 
of some relevant historical evidence, and a prospectus of method 
and work to be done. 


I 


There are several varieties of commentators upon the aspects 
of Shakespeare just mentioned. The classifications, which in some 
cases overlap, are (1) attackers of anti-democracy in Shakespeare, 
(2) orthodox defenders of Shakespeare against the charge of anti- 
democracy, (3) Marxist interpreters, (4) expounders of Eliza- 
bethan political theory, (5) interpreters who place Shakespeare ef- 


fectively within a conventional literary tradition, but who fail to 
realize that there may be immediate social causes for the prominence 
of a tradition, no matter how old or how hackneyed. We may re- 
view these briefly in their order. 


1. Attackers of Anti-democracy in Shakespeare. 


Hazlitt declares that the “whole dramatic moral of Coriolanus 
is that those who have little shall have less. . . . The people are poor, 
therefore they ought to be starved. They are slaves, therefore they 
ought to be beaten. They work hard, therefore they ought to be 
treated like beasts of burden.”? To Walt Whitman Shakespeare’s 
plays were “poisonous to the idea of the pride and dignity of the 
common people, the life-blood of democracy.”* Ernest Crosby re- 


1 Standard examples are the usurpation in Richard II and its conse- 
quences in the cycle of plays through Richard III, the prominence of the 
usurpation theme in the tragedies, and the dramatizing of the mob in 2 Hen 
V1, Julius Caesar, and Coriolanus. Prominent also are the famous “degree” 
speeches i in Henry V (i, 2, 183 ff.) and in Troilus and Cressida (1, 3, 101 ff.). 
See also the passage in Coriolanus on the body’s members rebelling against 
the belly (I, 1, 99 ff.). 

2 Characters in Shakespeare’s Plays, Everyman edition, p. 57. 

— Vistas, in Complete Prose Works (Putnam, 1902), V; 
p. 90. 
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grets that he can find in Shakespeare no instances of “serious and 
estimable behaviour on the part of the individuals representing 
the lower classes, or of considerate treatment of them on the part 
of their betters.”* Crosby further complains of the ignominious 
roles assigned to plebeians in Shakespeare,® as well as the humiliat- 
ing, though picturesque names the dramatist gives to them.* Crosby 
opines that “having a poor opinion of the lower classes taken man 
by man, Shakespeare thinks, if anything still worse of them taken 
en masse, and at his hands a crowd of plain workingmen fares 
worst of all.”* Tolstoy seconds this position.* George Wilkes® at- 
tacks Shakespeare on grounds of servility to the divinity of king- 
ship, of expressing “grovelling homage to mere rank.” George 
Bernard Shaw denounces “Shakespeare’s snobbery,” “his vulgar 
prejudice,” “his ignorance,” and “his weakness and incoherence as 
a thinker.”’° 

Such opinions have been valuable in forcing the issue against 
orthodox criticism, but with no intention of considering them lightly, 
they may, of course, be dismissed as anachronistic. That Shake- 
speare is not a prototype of William Morris or Norman Thomas 
may, of course, be demonstrated, and it is sometimes a fact worth 
demonstration to those who sing Shakespeare’s timeless love of hu- 
manity in all of its departments. Beyond being a corrective irritant 
to use against such people, however, the argument is fatuous. As 
well might one criticize Queen Elizabeth for not being a social 
worker. In any event, those of us who are liberals and democrats 
would do well to confine our spleen to modern totalitarians; they 
are numerous enough. 


2. Orthodox Defenders of Shakespeare against the Charge of 
Anti-democracy." 


These commentators are called orthodox because they command 
the greatest following. It is their belief that Shakespeare is often 


4“Shakespeare’s Working Classes,” The Craftsman (April, 1903), p. 43. 

5 Ibid., p. 35. 

6 Jbid., p. 37. 

7 Shakespeare’s Attitude toward the Working Classes (1907), p. 140. 
Cited by Tupper, below. 

8 Shakespeare (1906). Introduction by G. B. Shaw. Contains Crosby’s 
essay in an appendix. 

® Shakespeare from an American Point of View, p. 341. See Tannen- 
baum, below. 

10 In a letter to Tchertkoff on Tolstoy's opinions of Shakespeare. Quoted 
in Joseph McCabe, George Bernard Shaw, a Critical Study (London, 1914), 
. 148. 
. 11 The critics who admit anti-democracy in Shakespeare, but who oppose 
to it the fact that anarchic aristocrats also fare ill in the plays, are not con- 
sidered as denying or modifying the conclusions of this study. They are 
therefore not enumerated. Attacks in Shakespeare upon turbulent barons or 
patricians do not, after all, logically mitigate the assaults upon the populace. 
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good-naturedly tolerant of commoners; therefore, he is democratic, 
or at least not very undemocratic. This does not follow, for even 
parental affection and tolerance is often “undemocratic.” The uni- 
formity of the brief this group holds for the Shakespearean politics 
makes possible a very rapid summary. Standard examples are 
Coleridge,’* Dowden,”* Bradley,’* Tannenbaum,” Tolman,’* R. W. 
Chambers,’ and Wood."* The essential attitude is compressed with- 
in a very short quotation from Bradley. 


[Shakespeare’s] poor and humble are, almost without excep- 
tion, sound and sweet, faithful and pitiful. ... He had no respect 
for the plainer and simpler kind of people as politicians, but a great 
respect and regard for their hearts.’® 


The critics mentioned give an irrelevant answer to the irrelevant 
charge of the commentators considered in group one. Their de- 
fense of Shakespeare would not be analyzed here if it were not 
almost always employed by them as such an answer, and if it were 
not being reiterated in contemporary scholarship.*® Standing as a 
simple statement, the position taken, that Shakespeare’s plebeians 
in the mass are anarchic and dangerous, but that as individuals they 
are often lovable, may be granted, although with reservations. But 
as used to reply, somehow, to the charge that Shakespeare’s plays 


are sternly aristocratic in bias, it is puzzling. Such winsome ple- 
beians as Adam, as Launcelot Gobbo, as the various fools, constitute 
as much of an emphasis upon hierarchy as does the portrayal of 
their betters. Adam is esteemed in As You Like Jt simply because 
he recognizes and accepts his place in the social scale. But let such 
a character cross the line—Oswald, the steward in Lear, Malvolio 


12 Lectures and Notes on Shakespeare (London, 1900), pp. 281-2, 309-10. 

18 Shakespeare: A Critical Study of His Mind end Art (New York: 
Harper and Bros., no date), pp. 286-9. 

14 Shakespearean Tragedy, 1904. 

15 “Shakespeare’s Caste Prejudices.” In Shakespearean Scraps and Other 
ccna, Fragments (New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1933), pp. 153- 
176. 

16 “Ts Shakespeare Aristocratic,” PMLA, XXIX (1914), pp. 277-98, espe- 
cially 289 ff. 

17“The Expression of Ideas—Particularly Political Ideas.” In Shake- 
speare’s Hand in Sir Thomas More (Cambridge University Press, 1923), 
pp. 142-87, particularly 165 ff. Chambers cites a larger number of contro- 
versialists on this issue than I have deemed necessary to consider here. See 
pp. 181-6. 

18 “Shakespeare and the Plebs.” In Essays and Studies by Members of 
the English Association, XVIII (1933), pp. 53-73. 

19 Op. cit., p. 326. Not all the commentators are so sentimental. Tannen- 
baum centers his discussion upon Cloten and Posthumous in Cymbeline. 
Chambers, following MacCallum, considers the Roman plays, particularly 
Coriolanus. 

20 For example, Wood, op. cit. (1933). 
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in Twelfth Night—or let him be Jack Cade, threatening traditional 
rule. There, Shakespearean benevolence and good humor cease; 


spleen and satire begin. It is quite aristocratic and quite Eliza- 
bethan. 


3. Marxist Interpretation. 


Interestingly enough, a modern Marxist writer defends Shake- 
speare sternly against the attacks made upon him by such liberals 
as Crosby and Shaw. A. A. Smirnov” seems to wish above all to 
avoid anachronistic conclusions. His argument is that Shakespeare’s 
contempt for the populace is intelligent and well timed because 
royalist, or what may be called neo-feudal, elements of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries made effective use of a willing 
rabble against the rising middle class. In brief, the revolution not 
of the mass, but of the middle class against aristocratic privilege 
(the rise of bourgeois capitalism) was in motion; it is with refer- 
ence to this historical change and to no other that Shakespeare’s 
progressivism or conservatism should be estimated. So runs Smir- 
nov’s interpretation. 


It is likely, however, that Smirnov’s argument fails to carry its 
attack on anachronism far enough. That Shakespeare could be ex- 
pected to have distinguished among royalists, a royalist-led and de- 
luded populace, and the rising middle class of tradesmen is not 
asking him to be a prophet, for there were people of the time who 
approximated this attitude. But it is asking him to be more of a 
political diagnostician than he probably was. In the absence of evi- 
dence that Elizabethan dramatists held in some strange way a 
Marxist view of history, we may more safely assume that their 
celebration of law and order was leveled indiscriminately against 
the discontented Puritan left wing, or “lower middle class,” as well 
as against the mass, or indeed, any other disaffected group. Should 
this interpretation be made, the Marxists could still call it “Marxist” 
in a very loose sense, but it would deny Smirnov’s claim upon 
Shakespeare as an Elizabethan progressive. 


4. Expounders of Elizabethan Political Theory. 


I shall cite, as illustrative, but one of the more recent investiga- 
tors of this school. John W. Draper®* “proposes to investigate the 
plays for reflections not of current political event, but of current 


21 Shakespeare: A Marxist Interpretation (New York: the Liberal 
Press, Inc., 1936). 

22“Political Themes of Shakespeare’s Later Plays,” JEGP, XXXV 
(1936), pp. 61-93. See also a very informative and timely book by J. E. 
Phillips, Jr., The State in Shakespeare’s Greek and Roman Plays (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1940). 
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political theory.” Briefly, such interpretations as Professor Draper’s 
are concerned with various theories of monarchy and the state cur- 
rent in a century notable for its output in a field we now call politi- 
cal science. Among other treatises, Professor Draper is concerned 
with Smith, De Republica Anglorum (1583); Floyd, The Picture 
of a perfit Commonwealth (1600) ; the political writings of James 
I; and G. More, Principles for yong Princes. A basic discussion 
of political theory during this period is to be found in J. W. Allen’s 
Political Thought in the Sixteenth Century. A great deal of this 
material supplements and complements Shakespeare’s theme of 
social gradation, and a knowledge of it is indispensable for work in 
the field concerning us, but beyond that, the cogent application of it 
to the political implications of Elizabethan plays is to be questioned. 
Political treatises, even in highly popularized form, are not what we 
may call primary background ; they are in need of the same explana- 
tion as that required by political doctrine in plays themselves. Out 
of what social ferment did they grow? One could not adequately 
explain a conservative modern novel such as Prodigal Parents or a 
left-wing play such as Awake and Sing by citations from Das Kapi- 
tal; instead, one would proceed further by bringing to bear upon 
all three the social dislocation of recent years which has made them 
timely to contemporary readers. In no sense are we to belittle inves- 


tigators of sixteenth-century political theory. It is merely suggested 
that an analytical criterion be employed for use of their findings. 
Above all, one must employ the same imaginative discrimination in 
applying Bodin to Shakespeare that should be used in collating 
Spenser with Neo-Platonism. It is in popularized form that poli- 
tics and philosophy are encountered most frequently in playwrights 
and poets.** 


5. Interpreters Who Place Shakespeare Effectively within a Lit- 
erary Tradition. 


Here, again, is needed but one definitive example. Disturbed, 
as he writes, by interpreters as many-minded as Shakespeare’s mob 
is many-headed, Frederick Tupper, as long ago as 1912,** essayed to 
show that “the Shakespearean mob has its genesis and justification 
not in any individual aloofness nor in personal hostility, but in con- 
temporary history and sentiment, in literary tradition, in the Eliza- 
bethan dramatic convention, and in the poet’s sources, both English 
and classical.” 

Professor Tupper has unquestionably given us a compact body 
of Elizabethan plays which eliminates lingering notions of Shake- 


28 J. E. Phillips, op. cit., recognizes this and predicates his study upon it. 
24“The Shakespearean Mob,” PMLA, XXVII (1912), pp. 486-523. 
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speare’s personal attitudes being important in our problem. He has 
effectively demonstrated that Elizabethan plebeians in the pack were 
fair game for many a dramatist of the time. Historical scholarship 
in literature, however, is often to be questioned when it assumes 
that a showing of source or of literary tradition really explains. The 
cynicism of Hamlet’s soliloquies, for example, cannot be satisfac- 
torily accounted for merely by a showing that such agonizing was 
fashionable, that a wide literature of melancholia, skepticism, and 
malcontentism existed. As well might one, in our own century, ex- 
plain Dreiser’s pessimism and determinism by pointing to the same 
thing in Hardy and others. True, such traditional themes are often 
based upon imitativeness, and, true too, they often become hack- 
neyed, but even hackneyed literary motifs may have vital and im- 
mediate causes. When an Elizabethan dramatist assaults the mob 
with the usual formula of two parts horse-play and one of magis- 
terial calm, when he calls upon heaven to certify hierarchy in all 
things from earth, air, fire, and water to peers of the realm, it is 
likely that he is activated not only by other writers, but by the state 
of England. And, moreover, it is just as probable that he is not 
thinking of the Ket rebellion or the Wars of the Roses. Professor 
Tupper’s brief résumé of sixteenth-century history shows a willing- 
ness which has become traditional to explain political drama of the 
1590’s by Ill May Day riots of 1517, by the rising of the Kets in 
1540, by Wyatt’s rebellion in 1554. A modern analogy, however, 
might be corrective of this. When our conservatives attack social 
threat and disorder, they are not thinking of the Molly Maguires or 
of Debs and the Pullman Strike. They usually know very little 
about such things. More probably, they are thinking of Harry 
Bridges. And if their lyricism is not so gifted as Ulysses’ lines on 
degree or Casca’s epigrams about the mob, it is every whit as 
rugged in saying the same thing. 

Indeed, the premise of this study is that political moralizing, 
whether in the drama or out of it, is a topical art applying to a 
relatively immediate contemporary scene. This premise, however, 
will not simply be assumed, nor need it involve us in tenuous prob- 
lems of specific allusion. 


II 


Although Shakespeare writes of preceding centuries and often 
of lands far from England in space and time, the local application 
is not thereby diminished. Double meaning abounds in an age dur- 
ing which overt reference in the drama to contemporary affairs is 
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outlawed.” If by force of government order the political scenes in 
Elizabethan plays appear to have been of long ago and far away, 
the applications of them, we can depend upon it, often were not. 
Elizabethans habitually dealt with contemporary political crises in 
terms of the past. Miss Lily B. Campbell has cited many cases in 
which warnings against failure to establish the succession, and in- 
junctions against the ascendancy of royal favorites, were couched 
in analogies drawn from English historical lore.** A well known in- 
stance of this was the publication of Hayward’s book on Henry 
IV accompanied by an excited official investigation into the au- 
thor’s alleged parallels between abuses in the fourteenth century 
and abuses under Elizabeth.27 Hayward even went so far as to 
claim as the historian’s privilege the alteration of historical fact 
to make more pertinent his message to Englishmen of the 1590’s.** 
Mr. Louis B. Wright has shown that sixteenth-century writers and 
readers conventionally viewed history as pointing morally to their 
time.?® With these points of view in mind, the present task becomes 
one of discovering, if possible, a contemporary social scene to which 
Shakespeare’s politico-historical theme ran parallel. 


Social conflict which developed by 1642 into organized rebellion, 
which produced by 1649 a regicide, and which culminated in the 
Commonwealth, obviously had its beginnings in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. This should be apparent even were there not confirmatory data. 
Admittedly, the struggle for politico-ecclesiastical change during the 
seventeenth century is well known, as are likewise the various sectar- 
ian bodies of opinion and counsel. But the most recent historian of 
Puritanism, William Haller, has called for a hitherto missing em- 
phasis on the earlier formation of “that state of mind of which the 
civil wars, the Puritan Commonwealth, the Westminster Assembly, 
and all the pullulating sects, not to mention Paradise Lost, Pilgrim’s 


25 See the royal proclamation. Quoted in Gildersleeve, Government Regu- 
lation of the Elizabethan Drama, pp. 14-15. 

26“The Use of Historical Patterns in the Reign of Elizabeth,” Hunt- 
ington Library Quarterly, I (1938), pp. 135-167. 

27 For a thorough treatment of this see Professor Ray Heffner’s article 
“Shakespeare, Hayward, and Essex,” PMLA, XLV (1930), pp. 754-80. See 
also the official reaction to Hayward’s book, below p. 496. 

28 C.S.P. Dom., 1598-1601, p. 539. 


29 “The Elizabethan Middle-Class Taste for History,” Journal of Modern 
History, III (1931), pp. 176-88. See also the same author’s Middle-Class 
Culture in Elizabethan England. 

The best of all testimonials is that of Heywood (An Apology for Actors 
[1612], Shakespeare Society Publications, III, p. 53). Plays, Heywood de- 
clares, are written with the aim of teaching true obedience of subjects and 
to “show people the untimely ends of such as have moved tumults, commo- 
tions, and insurrections.” 
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Progress and much else, were the eventual expression.”*® With this 
gap existing in the bibliography of political and ecclesiastical his- 
tory, it is not surprising that those concerned with the relation of 
literature to historical movements have failed to consider with full- 
ness an immediate and local background for Shakespeare’s politi- 
cal themes. The period relevant is roughly 1590-1610, and if during 
this time, there is evident political ferment and conflict which pre- 
sages the later struggle, it may well be that the political point of 
view in Shakespeare has reference mainly to this, and only in a 
secondary way to preceding decades or to Shakespeare’s sources. 

It should be understood at the outset that there will be no 
attempt to relate allusions in any play to specific political events. A 
good deal of this has been done, some of it very inexpertly,** and 
more remains to be done. The project at hand, however, is more 
general and fundamental. It is an outline of the times, with regard 
to gauging the climate of political unrest apparent to theater patrons. 
Just as a survey of all social tension between 1929 and 1940 would 
be valuable in re-creating the climate which nurtured The Grapes of 
Wrath (which, of course, has reference only to a small part of such 
background), so will a sketch of public uneasiness over the whole of 
Shakespeare’s active career, render the political utterances in his 


plays, whether of early or late date, the more intelligible. Social 
disturbances which occur in compressed time order create a cumu- 
lative tension. 


III 


Among the well known troubles of the period in question were 
threatened invasion aided by domestic malcontents, difficulties lead- 
ing to the stringent measures of 1593 against non-conformists, anti- 
alien riots, unemployment and vagabondage, riots of returned sol- 
diers, strife over monopolies and trade restrictions, the much pub- 
licized rising of Tyrone, the notorious Essex rebellion, the clash 
between James I and the Puritans, and the Gunpowder Plot.*? The 
point at issue, however, is not so much what happened; it is rather 
the presence of political alarm and its inferred effect upon a theater 
audience. Consequently, records must be consulted for the ascer- 


30 The Rise of Puritanism (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1938), p. 18. 

81 See, for example, the valid criticism made by Professor Heffner, op. 
cit., of loose hypotheses connecting Richard II with the Essex rising. 

82]t is true that not all of these phenomena relate logically to the 
theme of anti-democracy. They are, however, manifestations of troubled 
times which are always relevant to class conflict. The same may be said of 
one or two of the items of evidence below. 
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tainment of whatever public uneasiness might have made Shake- 
speare’s political implications timely. 

General considerations ought to come first. For sensing these 
times nothing reproduced here will equal a scanning of relevant 
volumes of state papers. The impression they give of plots, of 
feared political assassination, of constant inquiry into sedition of all 
types readily attests to social nervousness of the most deep-seated 
and intense kind. The following specimens of evidence provide a 
sampling typical of a considerably larger whole. The items given 
are chosen largely because they express or imply, not a contempo- 
rary situation only, but a reaction to the situation. The criterion of 
evidence has been, as far as possible, the revelation provided of ac- 
tual or potential rebellion of a serious kind, implying anxiety on the 
part of responsible and authoritative witnesses. As this specimen 
evidence is presented, the pertinent question always to be raised is: 
how would men who felt this way have responded to Shakespeare’s 
many speeches and situations involving the hurt of sedition and the 
necessity of social gradation and discipline? The items may be cited 
in their chronological order.** 

Preambles to the laws passed in 1593 against separatists and 
Catholics were not reticent in their indignation and fearsomeness. 


For the preventing and avoydinge of suche great inconvenyence 
and pills as might happen and growe by the wicked and daungerous 
practises of seditious Sectaries and disloyall persons: Be it en- 
acted . . . [Provides for punishment of those who refuse to attend 
divine service and those who persuade others to dispute the Queen’s 
authority in ecclesiastical matters, or who attend unlawful “Assem- 
blies Conventicles or Metings.” |** 


For the better dyscoveringe and avoydinge of all suche tray- 
terous and most daungerous Conspiracy and Attempts, as are daylie 
devised and practised agaynste our moste gracious Soveraigne 
Ladye the Quenes Majestie and the happie Estate of this Comen 
Weale, by sundrie wicked and seditious persons, who tearmyne 
themselves Catholikes and beinge indeede spyes & Intelligencers not 
onlie for her Majesties forreyne Enymes, but also for rebellious 
and trayterous subjects borne within her Highnes Realmes and Do- 
mynions, and hydinge their moste detestable and devilishe Purposes 
under a false pretexte of Religion and Conscience, doe secretlye 
wander and shifte from Place to Place within this Realme, to cor- 
rupte and seduce her Majesties subjects, and to stirre them to Se- 


38 The ensuing material has been accessible in state papers for some 
time. Indeed, some of it, though presented for the first time in connection 
with the present problem, is fairly well known in relation to other issues. 
See notes below. 

84 Statutes of the Reaim, 35 Eliz. Ch. 1. 
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dicion and Rebellion: Be it ordeyned and enacted . . . [Provides 
that recusants shall not travel further than five miles from their 
places of abode. Both this and the previously cited chapter provide 
for heavy fine, imprisonment, and in certain cases exile. ]** 


The Venetian ambassador in Spain wrote in 1594: 


Everyone is agreed that at this juncture England is shaken by 
religious feuds, by plagues, and other internal troubles. . . . The 
attack on England could be made with every hope of success.** 


The well known charges against Doctor Lopez were not lacking 
in hysteria, but it is interesting that a draft of the indictments 
against him should have been headed thus: 


. . . he conspired the death of the Queen, and to stir up a rebellion, 
and a war within the realm, and overthrow the commonwealth.** 


In 1599 the Lord Keeper, airing Essex’s Irish failure in a Star 
Chamber address,** emphasized widespread sedition and public 
slander which he alleged proceeded from the failure of magistrates 
in rooting out “traitorous vipers.” This document is followed by 
an abstract of Secretary Cecil’s speech on the same occasion. Cecil 
was unconcerned over malcontents of quality; he expatiated upon 
the mob, using the homely tradition of Cade and Straw. Referring 
to “libellous railers,” who “move the common sort to sedition,” he 
declared, 


I have no fear of men of worth; when has England felt any harm 
by soldiers or gentlemen or men of worth? The State has ever 
found them truest. Some Jack Cade or Jack Straw and such ras- 
cals are those that have endangered the kingdom.** 


A similar turn of mind was shown by Justice Popham in 
framing interrogatories to be administered to John Hayward. One 
of these, pertinent to Hayward’s treatment of Richard II’s troubled 
reign, put the issue thus: “Might he think that this history would 
not be very dangerous to come amongst the common people ?’’*® 
The same fear was behind the official issuance in 1601 of data rela- 
tive to the Essex rebellion.*‘ This material, expressly designed for 
wholesale public distribution via the pulpit, called particular notice 
to Hayward’s device of “cunningly insinuating that the same abuses 


35 Statutes of the Realm, 35 Eliz. Ch. 2. 

36 C_S.P. Ven., 1592-1603, p. 119. 

87 C.§.P. Dom., 1591-94, p. 445. 

38 Jbid., 1598-1601, p. 347. 

89 C.S.P. Dom., 1598-1601, p. 352. 

40 Jbid., p. 404. 
41 Jbid., p. 565; quoted by Prof. Heffner, op. cit. 
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being now in this realm that were in the days of Richard II, the 
like course might be taken for redress. . . .” The resolute habit 
of dwelling, as did the dramatists, upon rebellions of the past is 
then continued : 


If he [Essex] had not been prevented, there had never been a 
rebellion in England since Richard II more desperate or dangerous. 
The rebellion in the North was far off, and thereby not so perilous. 
The great Armada of Spain was but a thunderclap, the noise being 
greater than the danger... . * 


A further relevant bit, this one in Cecil’s holograph, is en- 
titled “A Memorial about the insurrection of the Earl of Essex.” 


Wat Tyler cried out for the King and Commons, as you did 
for the Queen and the Earl of Essex, but soon they commanded the 
King to meet them at Mile End, and took possession of the 
Tower.... 

Jack Cade termed himself John Amend all.** 


Concerning these analogies drawn from England’s past, Cecil 
piously observes, Perniciosissima vitia quae virtutis specie fruantur. 

It will be remembered that the agitation over monopolies 
reached a crisis in 1601. Some obiter dicta on the subject by Cecil 
were quite pointed. He complained that the matter was being aired 
in the streets and that he had heard seditious words about the pre- 
rogative spoken publicly. He concluded by desiring that “whatso- 
ever is here spoken may be Buried in these walls for the Time 
was never more apt to Disorder.’’** 

The Venetian ambassadors resident in England during this time 
may finish the sampling. Their disclosures, quoted below, are listed 
by date. 

Giovanni Carlo Scaramelli, Venetian secretary in England, to 
the Doge and Senate, 1603: 


[On the impending death of the queen] the Privy Council was 
convened in perpetual session at Richmond; the Peers were sum- 
moned to court with all speed, especially the Catholics; and the 
guards were doubled at the Royal Palace, and the pensioners armed. 
The Town Council of London met and took certain steps for the 
safety of the city, which, as every one knows, is extremely rich, and 
incredibly unprotected by walls. This perturbation of a population, 
composed of various religions, and reckoned but little inferior to 
Paris in numbers, causes an universal dread of dangerous risings ; 


42.C.S.P. Dom., 1598-1601, p. 565. 

43 Tbid., p. 599. 

44 Townshend, Collections, pp. 249-51. See Cheyney, A Htsiory of England 
from the Armada to the Death of Elizabeth, I1, p. 32. 
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and although in a single night not less than five hundred vagrants 
were seized in the taverns and elsewhere, under pretext of sending 
them to serve the Dutch, and are still kept as a precaution under 
lock and key on that pretence, and though the same is done every 
market day, for it is the custom here to press all those who do not 
pay taxes, and, therefore, have neither property nor profession,— 
still the idea that the leaders of factions and of the malcontents 
may rise, more especially as not a single Catholic has, as yet, 
obeyed the order to come to court, a belief that many of the min- 
isters are hated by the people, and above all the question of religion, 
are considerations to make most men blench.*® 


Concerning the same suppressed conflict Scaramelli writes on 
April 7 of a great tumult of arms and of the head of every house in 
London being armed.** 

Nicolo Molin, Venetian Ambassador in England, to the Doge 
and Senate, 1605: 


This fact added to the news which the Ambassador in France 
furnishes and confirms in three or four dispatches, sent over here 
in great haste, news, that is, that a great revolution is on the point 
of breaking out in this kingdom, and that there are people who are 
vigorously plotting against the life of the sovereign and of the 
state, all cause the ministers to live in anxiety and suspicion, for 
they do not understand from what quarter nor from whom the 
blow is to come .. . as a matter of fact I gather that the strongest 
suspicion falls on the Puritans.‘ 


Zorzi Giustinian, Venetian Ambassador in England, to the 
Doge and Senate, 1607. Observations on the Northampton rising: 


In the West of England the peasants have risen against the 
gentry. . .. As yet no remedy has been adopted to suppress what 
may be the beginning of greater disorders. . . .** The rising in 
Northampton . . . has gone on growing . . . and though the rising 
had its origin in the causes already explained, they fear it may 
spread owing to the many ill humours which prevail, thanks to the 
diverse religions which exist in this Kingdom, where the Puritans 
are expanding continually. . . .*° The rising has been growing to 
such an extent that they only require a leader to make it a for- 
midable and open rebellion.®° 


4 USP. Ven., 1592-1603, p. 558. 
46 Tbid., p. 566. 

47 C.S.P. Ven., 1603-1607, p. 219. 
48 C.S.P. Ven., 1607-10, p. 5. 

49 Jbid., p. 6. 

50 Ibid., p. 8. 
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IV 


Considerations which have been emphasized in this study are 
(a) a brief reminder of the connected and consistent Shakespearean 
theme directed against civil disorder and popular uprising; (b) a 
survey and criticism of traditional interpretation of this; (c) an 
argument in favor of what may be called general topical allusion 
in Shakespeare to contemporary rather than to past political insta- 
bility; (d) a citation of stringent opinion from informed contem- 
porary sources providing both a background of political uneasiness 
and a habit of speaking of that uneasiness in terms of the past, of 
Jack Cade, Jack Straw, Wat Tyler, Richard II, etc. The relevance 
of this to Shakespeare’s practice and that of other dramatists is 
obvious. 

There is no doubt that, on and off the record, some of the point 
of view herein has been previously suggested. It has been felt, 
however, because little of such dissent from traditional interpreta- 
tion has been published, that an integrated airing of the controversy, 
together with an enlargement of argument and evidence, is in order. 
The ensuing section will be directed toward a suggestion of analyti- 
cal methods and potential sources of information. 


Vv 


1. Sources of Information. 


Interesting developments may be expected from examination, 
now in progress, of published sermons. A survey of these, printed 
in an age during which the pulpit was of very great importance in 
determining and reflecting popular attitudes, is bound to yield in- 
formation on the political climate of the time. More than anything 
else, sermons and tracts for popular consumption are likely to re- 
veal what Professor Haller has said is lacking in our perspective 
of the events which led to 1642, namely the spadework, the early 
propaganda processes of the Puritan movement. 


2. Source Study. 


The nature of Shakespeare’s political source material has been 
understood in rather a piece-meal manner. Perhaps the first re- 
quirement of continued study is an integration of every important 
political scene or series of scenes in Shakespeare and in other drama- 
tists, along with a fresh comparison of these scenes with their 
sources, where known. Sound conclusions, however, will depend 
upon discriminating criteria of interpretation. Some of these cri- 
teria are herewith offered. 








Prd 
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(a) Sentimentality ought to be discarded. Among a large 
number of apologists exists the practice of making Shakespeare al- 
most invariably superior, in democratic feeling, to his sources or to 
his contemporaries. This may be seen on re-examination to be ques- 
tionable. It is not sentimental to note that Jack Cade’s rascally 
rout or the Roman mobs have more color, more verve—in a word, 
more heart—than has the same material in Holinshed, North’s Plu- 
tarch, or in plays analogous to Shakespeare’s. It is a great mistake, 
however, to blind ourselves to an emphasis upon obvious buffoonery, 
where it occurs, and to categorize such Shakespearean ridicule as 
gusty sympathetic humor exhibiting democratic sympathy. It is 
likewise a mistake to single out plebeian individuals who are like- 
able, comical, deserving, or all three, and to infer from such phe- 
nomena a democratic rather than a mere individual sympathy. 


(b) There exists a common practice of concluding from the 
existence of the germ of a scene in Shakespeare’s source that Shake- 
speare’s rendition of the scene is therefore not significant politically. 
A single example of this fallacy may suffice. The presence in 
Plutarch of Cinna the poet and his quick and sorry demise at the 
mob’s hands in no way means that Shakespeare is merely re-ren- 
dering that material without thought of political emphasis. In the 
first place, out of a number of items the dramatist could have used 
he chooses this. Choice itself can be emphasis; Shakespeare could 
have omitted the scene entirely. In the second place, a careful 
designation of Cinna the conspirator occurs in the exposition so 
that the audience will later understand the mob’s vicious and will- 
ful assault on Cinna the poet. It is very unlikely, with these circum- 
stances in view, that Shakespeare is simply parroting Plutarch or 
building “better than he knew.”™ 


(c) On the other hand literal conclusions must be guarded 
against. If the Cade mob is more ridiculous in Shakespeare than 
in Holinshed, or if Coriolanus’ truculence exhibits more acid than 
in Plutarch, it must not be forgotten that we are dealing with drama, 
where action and word are necessarily more vivid and moving than 
in narrative recital. If emphasis be diagnosed as coming largely 
from such factors it should be discounted, although by no means 
ignored. 


51 The argument can be advanced that the Cinna scene is merely comedy 
relief. This is, of course, possible. The answer, I believe, lies in the fact that 
comedy is never exclusive of other significance. Are not the Cade scenes, for 
example, both comic and significant otherwise? 
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3. Problems of General Interpretation. 


One or two further strictures, not connected with source 
analysis, may be added. The first of these concerns a principle as 
venerable as it is sometimes illogical. All know the repeated caution 
that it is not Shakespeare speaking; rather it is Casca, the Bishop 
of Carlisle, or Coriolanus simply reacting in character. This shib- 
boleth is relevant only to attempts to pierce “behind the veil,” to de- 
termine Shakespeare’s personal beliefs, enthusiasms, or neuroses, 
but if one is not concerned with such things it becomes beside the 
point. The obvious fact is that many characters and many situations 
present in the plays a feeling for rigid social hierarchy and con- 
trol. The question is not what Shakespeare himself believed, but 
rather, to what responsive string in the audience this reiteration was 
addressed. Nor does the fact that a spectacular character or ut- 
terance may be contradicted or modified in some other play mate- 
rially change its problematical effect on the given audience at the 
given time. The test of intent in the case of Shakespeare’s rendi- 
tion of political scenes should be the legal one which, verbally trans- 
formed for our purposes, would be that a play is presumed to intend 
the “natural and probable consequences” (in the minds of the audi- 
ence) of that play’s emphasis. On such a basis Julius Caesar and 
Coriolanus could have been no less than verbal feasts for Eliza- 
bethan anti-democrats, regardless of whether the dramatist pre- 
sented biased aristocrats or mobs understandably excited by undue 
stimulation. 

This is a controversial assertion which requires exemplification. 
The traditional interpreters would have us believe that an audience 
weighs motivation dispassionately and, moreover, sees a play steadily 
and whole. Were that true we might conclude with Bradley that 
the political plays present an impartially rendered “tangle of right 
and unright.” When it comes to political sallies, however, the mass 
of an audience (I appeal to common experience) responds not to 
the motivation of the speaker but to the content of what he says, 
feeling, on the whole, emotional agreement or disagreement with 
the sentiments uttered. Would a sixteenth-century spectator, who 
felt as Cecil did about “men of worth” as opposed to rascally Cades 
and Straws, have listened with analytical nicety to Casca’s vitu- 
peration, conceiving of it as “psychologically inevitable,” or would 
he have rejoiced at the virtuosity with which Casca disposes of the 
anarchic mechanicals? Plays which emphasize and reiterate such 
intemperate blasts (especially where no antidotes are provided) 
must be presumed to have been designed for anti-democratic conse- 
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quences. The only alternative would be to consider Shakespeare 
stupid or unpracticed in sensing audience responses. 

Finally, to those interested perhaps more in Shakespeare than 
in the total Elizabethan scene, the ultimate inquiry may be this: 
relative to the plays of other dramatists, how conservative or aristo- 
cratic were Shakespeare’s plays? Interesting work has already 
been done on the two groups of theaters in Elizabethan and Ja- 
cobean London. One theater, the Red Bull, catered to middle-class 
viewpoints and to middle-class pride. Shakespeare’s theater often 
did not; in fact it sometimes degraded them. This is of importance 
when we consider the social cleavages which were rising. Wing- 
field-Stratford, however, has remarked upon what he calls Shake- 
speare’s “manly Toryism” as contrasted with the “abject flunkey- 
dom” of Beaumont and Fletcher. Is this merely eloquent bardolatry ? 
Certainly Ulysses’ speech in Troilus and Cressida and Shakespeare’s 
contrast in Cymbeline of the commoner Posthumous with the arro- 
gant Cloten certify to its soundness. 


The cumulative result of these inquiries may enable us to place 
Shakespeare more accurately as a greatly gifted spokesman, from 
the conservative side, during one of the main transition periods of 
English history. Wingfield-Stratford and others writing in the field 
of non-literary history have already seen fit to sketch him briefly 
as such. The processes of historical change and unfoldment are a 
basal problem of humanistic scholarship ; Shakespeare certainly can 
be fitted more definitively into the picture. 


University of Washington 
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An Early Latin Debate of the Body and Soul: Preserved in MS 
Royal 7 A III in the British Museum. By ELEANOR KELLOGG 
HENINGHAM. Published by the author: New York, 1939. 
Pp. 83. 


Of all the medieval themes of estrif and altercatio none has 
more successfully preserved its lyrical intensity against the on- 
slaughts of didacticism than the Debate of the Body and Soul, of 
which a worthy version, the twelfth century Nuper huiuscemodi / 
uisionem somnii, has been edited and studied for the first time by 
Miss Heningham. Though the origins of the tradition may be He- 
brew and Egyptian, and although its versions have spread through 
twenty medieval vernaculars, none can deny that one of the most 
distinguished forms of the debate is essentially British. Certainly 
in the light of the current evidence we must agree that Miss Hen- 
ingham has clarified this observation, and has discovered for us 
the hypothetical source postulated by Batiouchkof and Miss Dudley 
for the seminal Latin and French versions of the twelfth century. 


The poem consists of 2544 seven-syllable trochaic lines, riming 
in couplets. The unique manuscript in which it appears belonged 
to Bardney Abbey, a Benedictine order in Lincolnshire. Miss Hen- 
ingham’s volume is primarily a source study with an appended text, 
and her successes in untangling the web of sources are a model for 
this kind of work. Rightly rejecting any single “source” for Nuper 
huiuscemodi, she establishes the important fact that the debate ele- 
ment (a single soul’s address and a single body’s reply) was im- 
plicit in certain early homilies, and need not therefore be attributed, 
as has usually been done, to twelfth-century literary fashion. With 
this kernel of a debate have been blended other products of its au- 
thor’s wide reading: classical story, the Vulgate, and theological 
literature, especially the writings of St. Anselm. Miss Heningham 
makes a neat comparison of the author’s inferred character and 
manifest literary skill with the work of Laurence of Durham; but 
in the complete absence of external evidence she wisely stops short 
of an identification. She then turns to the debates fathered by Nuper 
huiuscemodi. Un Samedi par Nuit is “a free and not always intelli- 
gent translation.” The Old Norwegian Visio Sancti Pauli Apostoli, 
appearing in the Gammel Norsk Homiliebog, and the Old Castilian 
poetic fragment seem closer to the Samedi than to the Nuper. Raby 
and Walther had already asserted that the Noctis sub Silencio Tem- 
pore Brumali (the so-called Visio Philiberti) was based on our 
poem; Miss Heningham’s striking list of verbal echoes “makes it 
clear that . . . the famous Noctis is a free and talented reworking 
of the Royal debate.” It has always been recognized that the 
Middle English Desputisoun (“Als y lay in a winters ni3t”) owed 
its major structure to the Noctis; Miss Heningham shows conclu- 
sively that certain divergencies from the major source are due not 
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to the Samedi but to the Nuper. These strong and convincing opin- 
ions are documented not by mere impressions or verbal parallels, 
but by a sensitive and accurate comparison of the several versions 
and by a supple handling of the canons of textual criticism— 
garbling and suppression. We may remark as particularly significant 
the striking parallels between Samedi and Nuper (pp. 27-29) and 
the treatment (pp. 45-46) of the moving lines spoken to the corrupt 
body : 


Pou art vnsemly for to se, 
Vncomly for to kis swete. 


One wishes that this really exemplary work with sources were 
paralleled in other matters. There are many slips, from minor 
misprints (I note at least eight in the introduction) to errors of 
major concern. Many inconsistencies of reference appear (con- 
trast “folio 5v” on page 3 with “f. 12r-f. 14 v” on page 7), and the 
footnotes are confusingly numbered. The assumption that laudatory 
allusions to the Virgin imply a twelfth century or any other kind 
of a date (except perhaps Anno Domini) is amateurish. Miss Hen- 
ingham passes rather briefly (p. 39) over the difficulties raised by 
the fact that we have only one manuscript of the Nuper and 132 
of the Noctis, and yet her arguments imply that the Nuper must 
have travelled over most of western Europe. Why is there no men- 
tion (p. 44) of the thirteenth-century date of the Middle English 
Desputisoun, surely a significant detail? Her preservation of the 
unmodern punctuation of the manuscript is explained (p. 54) on 
the grounds that it is “a consistent and adequate system”; but in 
spite of her assurances it often seems to me to obscure the meaning. 
Surely as an editor she owes us either modern punctuation or (what 
might be very interesting) a discussion of the scribe’s “consistent” 
system. She should also have observed that the errors in capitaliza- 
tion (p. 54) prove this to be no chirograph. The association with 
Bardney may have been wholly fortuitous, yet she speaks (p. 22) 
of “the Bardney poet.” To her list of classical allusions (p. 14) we 
may add Charon (lines 278, 285), Cresus (216), and possibly the 
Aeneid (cf. i. 150 with line 1850). Her Vulgate parallels could no 
doubt be considerably extended: I note echoes of Acts 23.3 (174, 
cf. Matthew 23.27); Genesis 15.18 (2313-2316) ; a blend of Acts 
2.24 with Psalms 102.20 and 116.3, 8, 16 (1619-1622) ; and a veri- 
table cento based on Ezekiel 30.24, 37.24-25, Jeremiah 30.8-9, and 
especially II Samuel 7.12-15 (2277-2312). Two lines in the last 
passage offer a more striking parallel than any cited by the editor: 
(2311-2312) “sed misericordiam / ab eo non auferam”; compare 
II Samuel 7.15, “Misericordiam autem meam non auferam ab eo.” 

The greatest weakness of the book lies in the cursory quality 
of the editing—the casual critical notes, the refusal to amend 
(2289 Vunxi should surely be changed to Unzi; editorial attention 
could also be paid to 1638 nexnu, 1715 ignjuomas, 1861 blassemas, 
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1875 hest, 2414 fididissimis), and above all the complete inattention 
to linguistic matters. Not only does she fail to use linguistic evi- 
dence in dating or localizing the various versions; she is completely 
lacking in a glossary or other apparatus calculated to deal with the 
horde of fascinating new words contributed by this fertile century. 
It is high time that Medieval Latinists got over the habit (no doubt 
inherited from Classical discipline, where it is better justified) of 
assuming that their vocabulary is fixed and constant, and in need 
of none of the tools developed by students of the vernaculars. When 
Miss Heningham (p. 5) says that our poem transcends the handi- 
caps of “an artificial language,” “rhetorical conventions,” and “a 
stilted metrical scheme” the cat is out of the bag. More attention 
to the writings of Haskins and Rand, Hilka and Lahmann, might 
have modified these popular fallacies. The very poem under dis- 
cussion is good evidence of the life and vigor of Medieval Latin, 
of how it was constantly adapting itself to new uses. I notice the 
following words or meanings for which a twelfth-century citation 
is the earliest recorded by Baxter and Johnson (Medieval Latin 
Word-List from British and Irish Sources [Oxford, 1934]): 122 
debriarat, 219 nugigerulam “trifler,” 247 ciphi, 253 leporarij, 254 
dextrarij, 761 suffragia, 1033 cirotecas, 1044 sotularibus—there are 
no doubt many others. In a number of cases the poem provides us 
with examples earlier than the citations in Baxter and Johnson 
(whose earliest date I give in parentheses): 12 sudario “shroud” 
(1461), 21 stensis (1292 estenta), 263 coquina “provisions” (1241), 
272 and 1693 bissus and bissum (1205, used here with purpura to 
mean “fine clothes”; cf. Middle English expressions like “fow and 
grene,” “scarlet and palle’”), 285 ferie “ferry” (verb 1336, noun 
1575), 589 mirica (1412), 1010 cacabo (c. 1277), 1080 cemate (for 
schemate, c. 1436), 2390 decernitur in the sense of “distinguish” 
(1497), 2422 gehennales (1419). And the following forms and 
meanings are not in the Word-List at all: 215 spoponderis, 257 
ancipitres, 266 getifera, 388 incontumelia, 422 conuiuatio, 424 pran- 
sio (nominative instead of prandium), 468 preforibus, 551 eccine 
(for ecce-ne), 1715 ignjuomas, 1885 laqguearia (something movable, 
not a fixed ceiling), 2371 condescenderit (in what comes very close 
to being its modern English sense). 

But we need not end on a note of disapproval. Certainly a great 
debt is owing Miss Heningham for her vindication of source study, 
and for making available to us this fine product of twelfth-century 
genius. No reader will fail to perceive the authentic greatness of 
the poem, whether it be in the subtle characterization of the Body, 
which humbly refuses to employ curses because they are the weapon 
of the proud Soul (2105 ff.), or in the bold and well-nigh blas- 
phemous questioning of God’s ways to man (see 2261 ff., 2319 ff.) : 


Quem ad uitam feceras 
quare mori toleras? 











Francis Lee UTLey 
The Ohio State University 
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A Concordance to the Complete Poetical Works of Sir Thomas 
Wyatt. Compiled by Eva CaTHERINE HaNGEN. The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1941. Pp. xviii + 527. $5.00. 


Professor Hangen has rendered a notable service in compiling 
this concordance to Wyatt’s poetry, for it bridges the gap between 
the Chaucer concordance and the Shakespeare and Spenser con- 
cordances, and will be of constant use to those interested in lin- 
guistic problems. Many interesting studies suggest themselves: 
How many words did Wyatt actually employ in his poetry? What 
percentage of the words are of native, and what of foreign origin? 
Did he have a penchant for using recently acquired words? Is there 
a presumption that he coined any words or adapted any? What 
percentage of his vocabulary has survived? Certainly one impres- 
sion received from a cursory examination of the concordance is 
that by the third decade of the sixteenth century the language had 
acquired a stabilized and flexible vocabulary of wide range ; another 
is that Wyatt used practically no poetical words; still another, that 
only a very few of the words in his vocabulary have become obso- 
lete. If the last two impressions are correct, Wyatt’s vocabulary 
and Spenser’s are in sharp contrast. 

The concordance is based upon Miss Foxwell’s 1914 edition. 
The poems are identified by a shortening of the important words 
of the first half-line, and lines are quoted entire unless they exceed 
pentameter length. For the head words, modernized spelling is 
employed, which simplifies the use of the book. In only one in- 
stance has there been a departure from this practice, and that was 
probably an oversight: on page 498, “weld” rather than “wield” 
is given as the head word. 

In size the book presents a pleasing contrast to the traditional 
concordance. It is a crown octavo, and the reduced type page is 
much less fatiguing to the eyes. In other respects, also, the format 
is much to be commended. The 8-point types are clear, the line 
spacing adequate, and the stock light but firm. 


FREDERICK M. PaDELFoRD 
Umiversity of Washington 


Nobilis or A View of the Life and Death of a Sidney, and Lessus 
Lugubris. By Tuomas Morret. With Introduction, Transla- 
tion and Notes by Vireir B. Hettze, and Hoyt H. Hupson. 
The Huntington Library, 1940. Pp. xxiv + 146. $3.75. 


The present volume makes available another of the unique 
manuscript items in the Huntington Library. The manuscript, 
HM1337, is a bound paper book, 6% by 9 inches in size, and con- 
sists of thirty-six folios. A prose sketch of Sidney’s life, of some- 
what over 4000 words, occupies folios 5'-27" and a poetical lamen- 
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tation for Sidney, of 362 lines, folios 29"-36". A colophon dates the 
book at Wilton as of January 1, 1593, but the editors are inclined 
to interpret this as old style and, since the full title of the Nobilis 
indicates that it was written to furnish an example to young William 
Herbert, Sidney’s nephew, to regard it as a New Year’s gift. 

Thomas Moffet, the author, was a physician of standing and a 
pioneer scientist in the fields of chemistry and entomology. He 
was for many years a member of the Pembroke circle, was certainly 
physician to Essex and presumably to Sidney—note the reference 
to the infertility of Sidney’s wife on fol. 18’—and was in a position 
to write authoritatively. As a matter of fact, however, the View 
adds little to our factual knowledge of Sidney’s life and character, 
written as it is in the tradition of the Latin panegyric oration. Yet 
even when full allowance is made for its unrelieved and extrava- 
gantly laudatory vein, it does sharpen somewhat the outlines of our 
picture of the young nobleman. 

As a typical example of the organization and style of the six- 
teenth-century oration, showing how completely it conformed to the 
tradition of the schools, the Nobilis offsets any disappointment that 
the reader may feel at the paucity of fresh Sidney material. It opens 
with an exordium upon the subject of mourning. This raises the 
question, should one mourn for Sidney or rejoice. This, in turn, 
leads to the proposition: “Videamus enim, tangamus, gustemus 
Philippum nostrum; in amplexum et oscula pietatis eius cedamus. 
intueamur voluntatis vultum, cogitationum pectora, medullas ipsas 
affectuum atque renes. Pueritie, Adolescentiz, Iuuentutis omnis 
historiam examinemus; atque nos eterna (inquiunt) vel pessimo 
hero mancipia, nisi ab aditu ad abitum ex hac vite orchestra, nulla 
se doloris vel luctus causa, vberrima vero gaudij obijciat.” (“For 
let us see, let us touch, let us taste our Philip: let us enter into the 
embrace and caresses of his piety, let us contemplate the counte- 
nance of his will, the breast of his thoughts, the very reins and 
marrow of his affections. Let us review the story of his boyhood, 
of his adolescence, of his entire youth; and we are, they say, 
eternal slaves to the very worst master, if from his entrance to 
his exit from this stage of life there is presented any cause for 
grief or mourning, and not, rather, most abundant cause for re- 
joicing.”) Then are reviewed in order Sidney’s boyhood, his ado- 
lescence, his university life, his life at court and young manhood, 
his martial life and his death. The conclusion begins “Talis fuit 
vita Philippi, talis mors,” invokes as witnesses Essex and “the col- 
lective memory of all who knew Sidney,” and reaches its climax in 
the declaration: “Sed profecto laudari is satis nequit, cuius tam 
mirabilis fuit vite contextus, vt novissima etatis tempora cum 
primis, media cum vtrisque, omnia cum virtute et literis consenti- 
rent. Hunc igitur (nisi me herba fallit) te Alterum, arte Apollinea 
suis rursum artubus donatum, et cum Hippolyto (primo huius 
anni mensisque die) reducem, amplectere, deosculare, imitare.” 
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(“But really there cannot be praise enough of him whose pattern 
of life was so marvelous that the last of his days harmonized with 
the earliest, the mid-period with the beginning and the end, and all 
with virtue and lettered learning. Therefore do you embrace, cher- 
ish, and imitate him, your second self [unless the growing shoot 
deceives me], restored to his own limbs by the healing art and 
brought back, along with Hippolytus, on the first day of the present 
month and year.’’) 

The style is inflated and grandiloquent, making much use of 
parallel constructions, of balanced or contrasting phrases, periodic 
sentences, rhetorical questions, exclamations, and classical allusions. 
The diction is-immoderate and highly colored. Two or three ex- 
amples will give the spirit of the oration. The author is speaking 
of Sidney’s youthful devotion to learning (fol. 11"): “Nunc autem 
(illustrissime Guilelme) (ad te enim redire iubet animus) cedo tres 
mihi ex omni nobilitate, cedo iam duos, cedo saltem vnum, tam 
multiplici veraque eruditione Sydnio exqualem; ostende inquam 
adolescentem, iuvenem, virum, senem, tam generosa indole insig- 
nem, vt vulgarem omnem peritiam infra se poneret, nec in arduis 
fatisceret et deficeret.” (“Now, indeed, worthy William—for to 
you my heart bids me return—give me three from the entire no- 
bility, give me two, say—give me at least one—equal to Sidney in 
such multifarious and sound learning! Show, I say, an adolescent, 
a youth, a man, an old man, so eminent for noble disposition that he 
placed all vulgar knowledge below him, that in the midst of hard- 
ships he did not droop or fail!”) Again, apropos of Sidney’s con- 
duct when, shortly after the death of his father and of his mother, 
rumor reached him that his sister Mary was fatally ill (fol. 19°): 
“Quis Socrates, Democritus, Theseus, imo Hercules (quem duri 
celebrant labores) ad tantam malorum panegyrin non horresceret ? 
Quis vnius tam eximiz sororis morbum, tam celsorum parentum 
interitum ferre potuit? Solus Philippus noster, qui duplex paren- 
tum funus, atque alterum illud pzne letale vulnus forti adeo vultu 
sustinuit, nihil vt dulcissimz sororis desperata salus gravitatem viri- 
lem, nihil matris ereptio philosophicam zquanimitatem, nihil de- 
sideratissimi patris desiderium Christianam patientiam infuscaret.” 
(‘What Socrates, Democritus, Theseus, nay, what Hercules [whose 
hard labors make him famous] would not have trembled for fear 
in the face of such a convocation of evils? Who could bear the ill- 
ness of so excellent an only sister, the death of such noble parents? 
Only our Philip, who faced the double funeral of his parents and 
that other, almost fatal, wound with a brave aspect—so that no 
despair of his dearest sister’s safety obscured his manly gravity, 
no taking of his mother could break down his philosophic equa- 
nimity, no grief for a most-wished-for father undermined his 
Christian patience.”) Finally, the death of Sidney is thus intro- 
duced (fol. 24") : “O acerbe mortium necessitates ; o ferrea fatorum 
iura; O bellorum implacabiles ire, quid fecistis? humane fragili- 
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tates, quid facitis? vivunt improbi, pereunt iusti: florent scelerati, 
flaccescunt pij: accrescunt atque tumescunt fungi, arescunt in herba 
herbz vtiles: supersunt senes, silicernui, anheli, avari, miseri, atque 
indocti; Sydnius autem, iuvenum decus, voluptas Angliz, suavium 
Germaniz, omnium virtutum atque scientiarum choro stipatus, 
media vix zxtate abripitur atque absumitur.” (“O bitter necessities 
of deaths! O iron decrees of the Fates! O implacable wraths of 
wars, what have you done? Human weaknesses, what do you? The 
unworthy live, the just die; rogues flourish, the pious droop; mush- 
rooms grow and swell up, useful herbs wither in the green blade. 
Old men survive, broken-winded, miserly, woebegone, and ignorant 
dry-bones; but Sidney, glory of young men, delight of England, 
darling of Germany, attended with a chorus of virtues and sciences, 
is snatched off and killed, hardly as yet at the mid-point of his span 
of life.”) Moffet is also much given to play on words; for example 
(fol. 21°): “et in acie otium, quam in otio mentis aciem amittere, 
habet antiquius”; and (fol. 10"): “rectiusque Tyo Tvyyo statuam 
quam Heroici generis statum reprzsentant.” 


The Lessus Lugubris is a stereotyped, ponderous and labored 
poem in the “complaint” tradition. The author addresses the head, 
the breast, the right hand, the left hand and the feet of Sidney, and 
closes with a score of ejaculatory “O’s” put in the mouth of Wil- 
loughby, “honored pillar and light of the house of Silerapis and of 
the whole nation of England,” in whose defence Sidney received 
the wound which cost him his life. An idea of the style can be 
gained from the opening stanzas and the concluding couplet of the 
address to Sidney’s head (fol. 30°) : 


CAPVT 


O charum caput et venerandum! lumine clarum 
Sidereo, radijs flammantibus vndique cinctum, 
Quos pia relligio mentis penetralibus imis 
Emisit. Mens namque tibi (tua facta recordor) 
Quum primum ingrederere viam stadiumque beatz 
Christiadum vite, delapso ceelitus igne 
Succendi visa est, mirabiliterque flagrare ; 

Vnde etiamnum istz, queis tam spectabilis extas, 
Elucere faces et scintillare videntur. 

Scilicet Omnipotens sibi vult holocausta sacrari 
Qualia vult, atque igne suo non igne Prometheus 
Quem Pheebi fertur rutilo furatus ab axe; 
Quemve triceps septena colens iuga bellua mundo 
Fictitium cxeco invexit; quemve evomit A=tna 
Lativorum, quoquam-ve alio. Sic agnus Abelis, 
Sic Noz Manozque hzdi placuere Jehove. 

Haud aliter Zelus ccelo demissus ab alto, 
Sydniadis mentem totus succendit et vssit, 

Vt vivus vitijs moriens, et victima dici 

Viva Deo poterat, cui sese et cuncta sacrarat. 
Nempe fidem mente amplexus Christumque fidelem 
(Cui promissa manent vel mundo immota ruente) 
Insignes fidei fructus peperitque tulitque. .. . 
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Nempe Deus docuit capite infinibilis vno 
Quantum instructa gravi pietate industria prestat 


THE HEAD 


O head, beloved and worthy of reverence! Bright with starry light, 
and encircled with fiery beams which pious faith sent forth from the inmost 
secret places of the mind! For when first you entered upon the path and 
course of the blessed life of Christians (I recollect your deeds), your mind 
seemed to be kindled by fire come down from heaven and miraculously to 
burn—whence even now those lights, by which you appear so conspicuous, 
are seen to shine out and sparkle. 

Perhaps the Omnipotent wishes burnt offerings to be devoted to him, 
wishes such offerings, and by his own fire—not by the fire which Prometheus, 
they say, stole from the burning wheel of Phoebus, or by that which, as 
feigned by the blind world, the three-headed beast dwelling on the Seven 
Hills has brought in, or by the fire which Aetna of the Lativi spewed out, 
or by any other. Thus the lamb of Abel, thus the kids of Noah and Manoah, 
were acceptable to Jehovah. 

In no other wise did Zeal sent down from high heaven wholly kindle 
and inflame the mind of the son of the Sidneys, so that while alive, dying to 
sin, he could be called, indeed, a living sacrifice to God, to whom he conse- 
crated himself and all he had. [Fol. 30%] Yea, he embraced with his mind 
the faith and the faithful Christ (whose promises remain steadfast even 
oo world falls), and he produced and brought forth notable fruits 
of taith.... 

Indeed, the eternal God in this one head has manifested how far pre- 
vails a diligence adorned with steadfast devotion. 


The translations, as would be expected from two scholars of 
such exacting standards and of such refined literary taste, are all 
that could be desired, for as the examples above show, they retain 
both the thought and the feeling of the original Latin. The notes, 
in turn, are the product of assured familiarity with the history and 
literature of the period. Like all other books that have been issued 
from the Huntington Library, the present volume, printed at the 
University of California Press, is a delight to both eye and hand. 


FREDERICK M. PADELFORD 
University of Washington 


Shakespeare and Other Masters. By Etmer Epcar Stott. Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1940. Pp. 
xv + 430. $4.50. 


“This is not quite the book,” wrote Professor Stoll in his 
preface to Shakespeare Studies (1927) “that I have for years had 
it in mind to write as I penned my articles and monographs on 
Shakespeare and the Elizabethan drama. I had hoped, with these 
as a nucleus, to develop a rounded and reasoned whole. But as 
time went on and material accumulated, with no end yet in sight, 
I came to the conclusion that if ever I was to write a book at all, 
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it must be, as indeed this one is, a collection of studies or essays, 
and no more.” Since that time the distinguished critic has published 
Poets and Playwrights (1930), Art and Artifice in Shakespeare 
(1933), Shakespeare’s Young Lovers (1937), and the volume under 
review. Yet in each case he might have repeated the sentences 
quoted, for the “rounded and reasoned whole” book has never been 
issued, and scholarship is poorer thereby. 

The present collection includes a prologue defining “The Critic 
as Sleuth,” three general analyses of Shakespeare’s dramatic tex- 
ture, of the theory of “reconciliation” in tragedy, and of Shake- 
speare contrasted with Jonson, an incisive essay on Hamlet the man, 
followed by three on Othello and one on The Tempest, a study of 
Racine’s Phédre, one comparing Tartuffe and Falstaff, another on 
the treatment of character in Homer and Shakespeare, and a final 
discussion of “the tragic fallacy, so called.” By so arranging the 
thirteen studies, all but two of which have previously seen print in 
some form, the author has gained a certain logical sequence of 
presentation. But they are not successive chapters, being indepen- 
dently prepared for various audiences, and they give the reader a 
sense of starting and stopping that sometimes disconcerts. There is, 
however, consistency of approach in them, and as various plays and 
characters are submitted to analysis and comparison, certain criti- 
cal tenets are repeatedly driven home. 

Mr. Stoll was ever a fighter. With those bent on discovering 
new subtleties in Shakespeare, or others who believe that to be un- 
intelligible is to be profound, he has little patience. The first aim of 
criticism, he thinks, is truth. But the best method to discover truth, 
he insists, is not always that of psychology. Moreover, the truth of 
reality is not necessarily the truth presented by dramatic art. 

These general principles lead to certain other conclusions that 
clarify much in Shakespeare’s text and in that of other masters, as 
well. The art of Shakespeare, Stoli declares, produces no surprise, 
depending rather on anticipation and on frequent repetition. 
His plays contain many contradictions in incident or char- 
acter that would pass unnoticed on the stage. Hamlet is not psy- 
chology, but a character. Othello is not stupid, not a dupe, but a 
man of all nobility at the end of the story. Iago is a fiend in human 
flesh. The individuality of Shakespeare’s characters is preserved 
in their speech, in their manner, and in their accent even when there 
are slight inconsistencies in the characterization. Shakespeare’s 
method is not wholly different from that of Racine, classicist though 
the Frenchman be, nor yet from those of Moliére or Homer. “Shake- 
speare generally keeps no secret, present or past... . He has a good 
narrative method — contrast between scene and scene, interlocking 
of incidents and interweaving of the threads of story, crescendo and 
climax, complication and denouement.” In Ibsen and the moderns 
there is “an excited curiosity”; in Shakespeare and the ancients 
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there is an “anxious sympathy” that arises from a knowledge of the 
facts. 

Discussion of The Tempest exemplifies the critic’s method. As 
always, Stoll defends a thesis, combating here those who would 
make of this drama a mere allegory, with Ariei presenting the spirit 
of poetry, Caliban the spirit of prose, and Prospero the author him- 
self bidding farewell to the stage. Each one of these assumptions 
he shows to be irrational, but he goes further to characterize both 
Ariel and Caliban as actual and convincing figures whose geniuses 
reside in the world of men. Ariel’s work is play, yet he continually 
longs for liberty. Caliban, like a country boy, hates above all things 
else the task of bringing in wood and continually grumbles over it. 
Prospero is too often dull or sour. To identify him with Shake- 
speare makes the epilogue pitiful. One knows not whether to ad- 
mire more the skilful dialectic or the sympathetic revelation of what 
the drama actually means. 

Mr. Stoll has been in past years so outspoken in verbal combat 
with more conventional scholars, so intent on distinction between 
reality and stage effect, that he has seemed to some a mere fault- 
finder in his comment on Shakespeare and a cynic on literary schol- 
arship in general. If these charges ever had basis in fact, it exists 
no longer. Behind each study here lies long and patient investiga- 
tion, orthodox weighing of evidence after the conventional type. 
True, the statements are frequently provocative, suggesting far more 
than their face value. But the author’s feet are firmly set on the 
ground ; his interpretations have the ring of truth; they are in full 
accord with the best judgment of sober scholars. With an intimate 
knowledge of many foreign literatures that serve him well for com- 
parison, Mr. Stoll has written a book that will long remain among 
the most thoughtful and sound of the many critical works on 
Shakespeare. 

Ropert ApGER Law 
University of Texas 


The Art of Biography in Eighteenth Century England. By DonaLp 
A. STAUFFER. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1941. 
Main volume, xiv ++ 572 pp.; Bibliographical Supplement, x + 
293 pp. $5.00 for one volume ; $8.50 for both. 


In 1930 Mr. Stauffer published his English Biography before 
1700, in which he showed “that biography was a flourishing and a 
diversified branch of English literature before 1700.” That excel- 
lent work has now become introductory to the present study of the 
art of biography in the period in which it was most flourishing and 
most diversified. The new work treats biography as literature; it 
is not concerned with the scientific aspects of the form. The dis- 
tinction between biography and autobiography is, therefore, artifi- 
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cial, as the reader is informed at the start. As an art, biography in 
the eighteenth century is seen to be influenced by the drama and the 
novel, by democratic ideas and by sentimentality, by the eighteenth 
century’s boundless curiosity and its fondness for antiquarian re- 
search, and, finally, by its addiction to psychological examination and 
its new conception that moral values are to be found in an under- 
standing of all mankind. In the course of its development during 
the century, the form “became increasingly subjective in its empha- 
sis, detailed in its manner, and democratic in its heroes.” 

Through abundant, skillfully handled examples it is shown 
that drama, of which the century was always acutely and intimately 
aware, influenced biography through the constant use of quotations 
from Shakespeare’s plays to “evaluate the actions of a whole life,” 
and through the introduction of characteristic, life-like speech and 
a sense of visualization in the presentation of posture, gesture, and 
details of setting. The effect of fiction led biographers to see that in 
interpretation and appraisal and style theirs might become works 
of art more genuinely significant than mere records of facts. The 
democratic spirit is taken to explain the great popularity of lives 
of all sorts and conditions of men—adventurers, travelers, mer- 
chants, misers, scientists, and so on—and the sensibility of people 
in general is offered as reason for the acceptance, and expectation, 
of accounts of the subjects’ responses to natural surroundings and 
to the appeals of pity, love, and the miseries of the poor. Hence 
anybody became a possible subject for a biography, and an aston- 
ishing number of persons were actually preserved for posterity. 

In advancing these ideas and interpreting them, Mr. Stauffer 
quotes from selected examples to such an extent that he has pro- 
vided an anthology of eighteenth-century biography arranged in 
topical fashion, with illuminating comments to guide the reader. 
Amply represented by excerpts are such entertaining works of 
art as Mrs. Elizabeth Steele’s Memoirs of Mrs. Sophia Baddeley 
(1787), William Rufus Chetwood’s The Voyages and Adventures of 
Captain Robert Boyle (1726), Edward Topham’s incomparable Life 
of the Late John Elwes (1790), Thomas Carte’s monumental His- 
tory of the Life of James Duke of Ormonde (1736), and others too 
numerous to mention. 

In a chapter to themselves are found “the great names”: 
North, really a relic of the seventeenth century; Gibbon, Mason, 
and Goldsmith, all valuable for their style (“Gibbon is a late Augus- 
tan poet who has turned to prose”); Johnson; and Boswell. The 
profound influence of Johnson’s theories and practice is discussed, 
and it is shown that his “conception of the purpose and possibilities 
of biography made it indeed a dignified form of literature.” As the 
first historian of biography who has had the advantage of using the 
Isham Papers, Mr. Stauffer presents an enlightening consideration 
of Boswell. He relates Boswell’s Life to the other “lives” of John- 
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son and to the whole course of biography in the century; and 
from the evidence of the revelations in Boswell’s Journals he ac- 
counts for Boswell’s superlative success as a biographer by show- 
ing that the Life is a fragment of the vaster autobiography—ihat 
fragment in which the author displayed to the world the ideal part 
of himself embodied in Samuel Johnson—even as he recorded in 
private the real part of himself wrapped in his own erring flesh. 
Much indebted to Mr. Geoffrey Scott and Professor Pottle (as 
who is not?), Mr. Stauffer, however, does not repeat their findings ; 
but, keeping his own ends clearly before him, he makes his own 
contribution to our understanding of Boswell’s art and of the place 
his work holds in the province of biography. 


The relations between the text of this book and its “Biblio- 
graphical Supplement” are close and complicated. Numerous ref- 
erences to the bibliography support the evidence presented in the 
text. The two are not invariably in agreement on details, how- 
ever. In the text, The Voyages and Adventures of Captain Robert 
Boyle is attributed without question to Chetwood; in the Supple- 
ment it is listed under “Boyle” (the arrangement is by authors), and 
the author is said to be “Benjamin Victor or William Rufus Chet- 
wood,” under whose names appear cross references to “Boyle.” 
Since the list contains only books read by Mr. Stauffer, it would be 
ungrateful and profitless to notice omissions, of which there are not 
many, in the midst of such plenty. In fact, the length of the list is 
likely to betray one, in spite of the author’s warnings, into taking 
it for a bibliographer’s manual. Though it is not that, its usefulness 
would, nevertheless, have been increased by more liberal use of 
cross references. For example, under William Jackson’s Newgate 
Calendar (1796-1800), Robert Sanders’ edition of 1764 is men- 
tioned, and from Sanders one is led to the anonymous Tyburn 
Chronicle ; but there is nothing to carry one on to John Villette’s The 
Annals of Newgate (1776). Since none of these works is discussed 
in the text, a searcher for biographies of criminals, if such a per- 
son exists, will need other guides to lead him to the bibliographical 
knowledge that is really available to him here. These are small 
matters, and the Supplement alone would be a work of considerable 
value; when it is combined with the text, the whole forms a really 
important interpretation of a vast body of significant literature. 
It is fortunate that this long-needed book has been written by so 
capable a hand. 

DoucaLp MacMILLan 


The University of North Carolina 
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Samuel W. Stevenson 


The Gentle. Hertford: Her Life and Letters. By Heten Sarp 
Hucues. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1940. Pp. xiii + 
506. (A Wellesley College Publication.) 


The life of the Countess of Hertford is here presented, for the most 
part in her own letters and those of her friends, in a fragmentary journal 
which she kept at the time of a family emergency, in her commonplace-books, 
and in the quaint memoir of a member of her household. In these documents 
we find the story of a noble lady,—‘“gentle” in every sense of the word— 
whose life touched those of many interesting and eminent persons, and whose 
natural tastes directed her attention to forward-looking movements of her 
day. She admits us, moreover, to the intimate circle of an eighteenth-century 
family whose mutual affection and good-breeding belie the calumnies of con- 
temporary novelists. 


This is the opening paragraph of the author’s “Foreword.” 
The promise of this paragraph is amply and admirably fulfilled in 
the work which follows. If more than this be expected, it is not so 
nominated in the bond. From this book eighteenth-century spe- 
cialists will acquire knowledge in details only. But they will probably 
feel grateful for having some of their own general knowledge so 
effectively personalized. 

The author’s task was obviously four-fold: of collection and 
transcription, of selection, of presentation, and of annotation. The 
difficulties encountered by Miss Hughes in securing her material 
are not revealed; the labor of accurate transcription is readily ap- 
parent; the task of selection is performed with judgment and ef- 
fectiveness; the presentation is almost beyond reproach; and the 
annotation is full and scholarly. Genealogical tables, a bibliography, 
and an index are supplied. 

Considered in its entirety, the book possesses as its most ob- 
vious value the ability to furnish a gratifying amount of what is 
usually called “background.” This “background” is that of the 
ferme ornée rather than of the prodigious noble wild prospect or of 
the high road that leads to London. But for all of that, it is au- 
thentic, and it is supplied by an author who knew both what to do 
and what not to do with her material. In its various parts, the work 
will be valued by those who wish to round out the tale of even the 
minor associations of such notables and semi-notables as Thomson, 
Shenstone, and Isaac Watts; by those who are interested in chart- 
ing the progress of sincere interest in an external nature not en- 
tirely methodized; and by those who would observe some of the 
early workings of the ferment that was to become Methodism. The 
general reader may value the Prologue (which is too dramatic to 
be in keeping with the admirably restrained presentation which it 
introduces), the tension of Lady Hertford’s journal of events sur- 
rounding the fall of the Walpole ministry, and the indisputable hu- 
manness of “the Gentle Hertford” and her household as they are 
allowed to reveal themselves in this work. This self-revelation of 
Lady Hertford and her group is vivid, thorough, and satisfying as 
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a result of Miss Hughes’ careful and judicious selection and unob- 
trusive yet intelligently directed presentation. Her task demanded 
much labor and nice judgment, and it has been ably performed. 


SAMUEL W. STEVENSON 
University of Richmond 


Shelley in America in the Nineteenth Century. His Relation to 
American Critical Thought and His Influence. By Jutta 
Power. Lincoln, Nebraska: University Studies, Vol. XL, 
No. 2, 1940. Pp. vii + 225. 


Miss Power’s study of Shelley’s reputation makes a worth- 
while contribution to the understanding of American literature 
against its background of trans-Atlantic writing. It makes clear 
that in some orthodox and conservative circles the acceptance of 
the poet was hindered by his reputation as an atheist, that in others 
it was assisted by the interest of the Fourierites and other reformers 
in his ideas, and that his critical theories were more influential than 
has been suspected. The author was able to find mention of Shelley 
in approximately seventy-five different periodicals during the cen- 
tury and some comment upon him by most of the major American 
poets. Her chapter on “The Influence of Shelley on Poe,” though 
by no means the final word on that subject, is particularly valuable 
in calling attention to the Defence of Poetry and its relationship to 
“The Poetic Principle.” Her study is one that should have been 
made, and similar investigations should be carried out for a number 
of other European authors before any satisfactory history of Ameri- 
can literature can be written. 


But such investigations should be better organized and directed 
toward real problems rather than aiong the lines of least resistance. 
For example, Miss Power divides her survey of Shelley’s influence 
into three periods, the “Romantic” (1830-1850), the “Transition” 
(1850-1872), and the “Realistic” (1872-1900), which may conceiv- 
ably have some relevance to the artificial organization of a college 
textbook or course but has no relevance at all to the study she 
has undertaken. For she does succeed in showing, despite her or- 
ganization, that the real milestones in the progress of Shelley’s 
American reputation were the publication in 1829 of the Galignani 
edition of Coleridge, Shelley, and Keats (in which the three poets 
mutually supported each other), the appearance of the prose works 
in 1840, and the publication of Dowden’s biography in 1886. Her 
organization also allows her to avoid, except for a few pages in the 
introduction and a few scattered references later, the difficult prob- 
lem of Shelley’s contemporary reputation and influence. After Shel- 
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ley had become commonly recognized as an important English poet 
the comments upon him become as uninteresting to the reader as 
they are easy to collect, but the evidence concerning his immediate 
recognition in this country is difficult to gather and perhaps even 
more difficult to evaluate. Yet every reader of this volume will ap- 
proach it with an interest in Shelley’s possible influence upon Ameri- 
can poetry of the 1820’s which can be matched only by his indif- 
ference to the poet’s place in George Edward Woodberry’s bibliog- 
raphy in the 1§90’s. 

Miss Power’s failure to satisfy this interest is, in large part, a 
failure in method. She made a careful examination of the best 
known poems of such major writers as Emerson and Thoreau, find- 
ing Ariel behind every bush and tree even though she does not suc- 
ceed in making him visible to mortal eyes. Most of the poets who do 
not appear regularly in the anthologies, however, she ignores unless, 
as in the case of Albert Pike, they thrust themselves upon her. In 
spite of Lowell’s observations, for example, she dismisses James 
Gates Percival with a mention of his Prometheus and an unsup- 
vorted observation that “it is doubtful if Percival had read Shelley’s 
poetry at this time” [1821]. It is true, of course, that his Prome- 
theus is ninety per cent Byronic, but the rest of the poem contains 
some lines so close even to Adonais (published in the same year) 
that the relationship should be investigated; and if “The Coral 
Grove” does not show the pervading influence of the “Ode to the 
West Wind,” four-fifths of Miss Power’s own verbal parallels are 
worthless. Such minor poets as Percival, with a genius for imita- 
tion, are often the first to recognize new strains of genuine litera- 
ture, echo them, and so form the public taste which induces pe- 
riodical editors to publish articles on the originals. Thus their 
works are unusually valuable sources of information concerning 
the early stages of a literary reputation, although a generation later 
they may merely support or supplement the opinions of the critics. 
The most disappointing aspect of Miss Power’s work is her failure 
to investigate thoroughly the popular verse of the decade before she 
began her formal study. 

A great deal of productive, painstaking effort, however, went 
into her book; and it is a shame that careless proof-reading should 
have allowed Shelley to be born in “1702,” the passage on pages 
100-101 to become so confusing, the hero of The Revolt of Islam 
to be called “Leon,” and so many other errors to have crept into 
both the text and the index. 


Leon Howarp 
Northwestern University 
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The Prince, and Other Works. By Niccoto Macutave.ir. New 
Translations, Introductions, and Notes by ALLEN H. GILBERT. 
Chicago: Packard and Co., 1941. Pp. vii + 322. $1.00. 


This little volume, in the University Classics series, includes 
The Prince, Discourse on Reforming the Government of Florence, 
Castruccio Castracani, Capitolo on Fortune, Familiar Letters, and 
ten of the Discourses on Livy. 

Its chief merit is that it makes available within a single inex- 
pensive volume The Prince and samples of such others of Machia- 
velli's works as are helpful in understanding it. The translator’s 
elaborate introduction to The Prince is of considerable aid to the 
student whose first acquaintance with Machiavelli is made through 
this little volume. The same is true of the notes which accompany 
the other works translated. The rather sprawling introduction has 
little value for students of political science,’ but might conceivably 
be more useful to students of English literature had it been more 
focused upon the relationship between Machiavelli and Tudor 
England. 

The chief demerit of the volume is in the translation. Despite 
the occasional weighted sentence, it is not difficult to achieve a 
literal translation of Machiavelli. His prose, unlike that of his con- 
temporaries, is terse, lucid, and precise, and bears the indubitable 
mark of a great stylist. As has been fittingly remarked by De 
Sanctis, Machiavelli, when he was most indifferent to literary pre- 
tensions, discovered Italian prose. He differs from such elegant and 
self-conscious stylists as della Casa and Castiglione as Dante differs 
from Petrarca. Indeed, he achieved in prose what Dante had 
achieved in poetry. 

But while a literal translation of Machiavelli is an easy task, a 
literary translation is quite another matter; indeed, it is a task diffi- 
cult in the extreme. It requires of the translator not only an easy 
facility in the Italian, but also, and more important, an unusual tal- 
ent in his own language. 

Professor Gilbert’s translation, though on the whole clear, is 
spotty and pedestrian, and it fails too frequently to reproduce the 
quality of the original. Furthermore, it does not equal—certainly it 
does not surpass—other readily available translations.2 Two ex- 
amples, one from The Prince, the other from The Discourses, will 
illustrate the translator’s limitations : 


Ma perché di privato si diventa ancora in duoi modi Principe, il che non 
si pud al tutto, o alla fortuna, o alla virti attribuire, non mi pare da lasciar- 
gli indietro, ancora che dell’uno si possa pit diffusamente ragionare dove 
si trattasse delle Repubbliche. Questi sono, quando o per qualche via scel- 


1 Max Lerner’s introduction to the Modern Library edition of The Prince 
and The Discourses is of much more value to the student of political science. 

2 See, for example, the Modern Library translation and that of N. H. 
Thomson, Oxford, 1897. 
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lerata e nefaria si ascende al Principato, o quando uno privato cittadino con 
il favore degli altri suoi cittadini diventa Principe della sua patria. E, par- 
lando del primo modo, si mostrera con duoi esempi, l’uno antico, altro 
moderno, senza entrare altrimenti ne’ meriti di questa parte, perché giudico 
che bastino a chi fusse necessitato imitargli. Agatocle Siciliano, non solo di 
privata, ma d’infima ed abietta fortuna, divenne Re di Siracusa. 


Professor Gilbert translates: 


But because a private citizen may become a prince in two ways, which 
cannot be attributed wholly to Fortune or to ability, it seems to me that 
these ways should not be omitted, though I can treat of one of them more 
fully in my work on republics. The two are: first, a man climbs to authority 
by some criminal and wicked path; or, second, a private citizen by the 
favor of his fellow citizens becomes prince of his native land. As to the first, 
it will be set forth by means of two examples, one ancient, the other modern, 
without other treatment of the merits of this method, because I judge it will 
be enough to imitate them, if anyone is obliged to. 

Agathocles the Sicilian, not merely a private citizen but one of low 
and abject fortune, became king of Syracuse (p. 119). 


In both the first and last sentences Machiavelli’s meaning is in- 
exactly translated.* 


The passage from The Discourses reads as follows: 


Né mai uno ingegno savio riprendera alcuno d’alcuna azione straordinaria, 
che per ordinare un Regno, a costituire una Repubblica, usasse. Conviene 
bene, che accusandolo il fatto, l’effetto lo scusi; e quando sia buono, come 
quello di Romolo, sempre lo scusera; perché colui che é@ viclento per guas- 
tare, non quello che é per racconciare, si debbe riprendere. 


This passage is translated by Professor Gilbert: 


No wise and acute man will ever censure anybody for an extraordinary 
action he carries out in order to found a kingdom or set up a republic. At 
least it is fitting that if he blames the action he should excuse its effect; and 
if it is good, like that of Romulus, he always will excuse it; indeed he who 
acts violently in order to destroy, not he who is violent in order to restore, 
should be blamed (p. 274). 


Even here Machiavelli’s meaning is somewhat distorted. 


ANGELO M. PELLEGRINI 
University of Washington 


8 A more exact rendering of the conclusion of the first sentence would be, 
according to Thomson’s translation, as follows: “. . . though one of them 
may fall to be discussed more fully in treating of Republics.” Similarly, 
Thomson translates the concluding sentence thus: “Agathocles the Sicilian 
came, not merely from a private station, but from the very dregs of the 
people, to be King of Syracuse.” 
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Vashington: ou La Liberté Du Nouveau Monde. Tragédie en quatre 
actes par Brttarpon de Sauvicny. Editée avec une introduc- 
tion et des notes par GILBERT CHINARD, avec I’assistance de 
H. M. Barnes, Jr., J. Jacques Demorest, R. K. KELLEN- 
BERGER, E. E. E. Saror. Princeton University Press, 1941. Pp. 
v +75. $3.50. 


The present reviewer was much relieved when in his ignorance 
he recently asked several distinguished French scholars about Bil- 
lardon de Sauvigny. To most he was merely a name; some had 
never even heard of him. Is this, then, a resurrection that should 
have been allowed to sleep? Partly, but not entirely. For any testi- 
mony is welcome if it adds to our knowledge of Washington’s repu- 
tation in France. 

The tragedy of “Vashington” (and how many different forms 
that name assumed in France!) was performed only twice—on 
July 13 and 14, 1791. The dates are significant—not only July 14, 
but the year. It was, of course, a time when France was hesitating 
between maintaining the monarchy or instituting a new form of 
government ; and the play is little but propaganda, representing, as 
it does, Washington to the French people as a paragon of republi- 
can virtues. 

Only a little more than half of the very attractively printed 
volume is occupied with the tragedy. The book would be worth- 
while if it were confined entirely to M. Chinard’s introduction, 
which immensely enlarges the horizon of all those readers who are 
not specialists in the years between the two revolutions. The play 
itself is stilted, pedantic, crowded with historical inaccuracies; so 
it must be judged for other than literary qualities. How strange, 
that an almost unreadable play should be well worth the resur- 
recting ! 

Jutian Park 
University of Buffalo 


Montesquieu in America, 1760-1801. By Paut M. Spurtin. Lou- 
isiana State University Press, Romance Languages Series, 1940. 
Pp. xi + 302. $3.00. 


In this book Mr. Spurlin does admirably what he sets out to 
do as explained in his introduction, but this is something rather 
less ambitious than the title alone might suggest. A discussion cul- 
minating in some conclusions about the influence of Montesquieu 
on America would have fulfilled a not unreasonable expectation on 
the part of the reader. There are, however, no conclusions on this 
point. The author does not commit himself to any judgments on 
the degree of penetration of Montesquieu’s ideas into the American 
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mind as compared with those of other much-quoted eighteenth- 
century philosophers. He does, however, show pretty conclusively 
that the literature of the period abounds in references to his sage, 
and that (to quote a sentence in the last chapter) “Jefferson was 
the principal and only real detractor of Montesquieu in America.” 

The method responsible for both the merits and demerits of the 
book is that of “literary history” as contrasted by the author with 
“political science.” A political scientist should accordingly derive 
somewhat less intellectual nourishment from the work than a stu- 
dent of eighteenth-century literature, but this particular political 
scientist is willing to acknowledge a considerable debt to the efforts 
of the literary historian. It would never have occurred to him, for 
example, that the existing pamphlet literature of the pre-constitu- 
tional period was of such really vast proportions as Mr. Spurlin’s 
references indicate. And it must be granted that such references 
preserve for the book as a whole a vitality of factual immediacy 
which the language of analysis necessarily misses. On the other 
hand, perhaps the literary historian in his turn would be willing to 
recognize that the ordering of one’s subject according to its philo- 
sophical facets is also essential to valid conceptualization. Thus with 
Montesquieu, one would want to know first what were Montes- 
quieu’s ideas and how were they related to one another. Only in 
the light of such a preliminary analysis should one embark on a 
voyage of historical fact-finding such as Mr. Spurlin essays. Instead 
of this he jumps, with an undigested compilation of the author’s 
works under his arms, straight into the stream of American history. 
He is accordingly not so well prepared to make certain distinctions 
as the reader might wish. To take L’Esprit des Lois for example, 
did American admirers respond to Montesquieu’s austere humanistic 
concept of Liberty as involving certain restraints, or to his empirical 
concept of Liberty as freedom from all restraint? Or, again, did 
American admirers follow Montesquieu in the latter’s confusion of 
separation of powers with checks and balances, or did some of them 
separate the two ideas as not necessarily in complete correspon- 
dence? These are admittedly captious criticisms unless the needs 
of a special class of readers are considered. Fortunately or unfor- 
tunately, the reviewer belongs to that class. 

KENNETH C. COLE 

University of Washington 








COMMENT 


EprtrortaL Norte: In the MoperN LANGUAGE QUARTERLY, June, 1941, 
Outline of a Theory of Linguistic Change, by Harry A. Deferrari, was 
reviewed by Professor P. J. Frein. The following is a reply by the 
author to Professor Frein’s review. 


This outline was reveiwed (Modern Language Quarterly, June, 
1941) by Professor P. J. Frein. In his review, Professor Frein 
made several statements for which there is no basis in the pam- 
phlet. In response to the author’s protest, the editors of the Mod- 
ern Language Quarterly have kindly allowed him to present herein 
his own summary of what he believes to be a new theory, and to 
point out those instances in which Professor Frein has inaccu- 
rately described that theory. 

The newness of the theory consists in the reduction of all 
linguistic phenomena to some form of assimilation or dissimila- 
tion, and in the proposal that the interplay of those two processes 
is the basic and necessary cause of all linguistic change. 

In the development of his speech, man has acted (subconscious- 
ly, and only to a slight degree consciously) as if in accordance 
with a need to make his speech as clear (understandable ; effective) 
as may be necessary to do the things that speech can do, and, at 
the same time, in accordance with a need to conserve energy (and 
time) for other vital tasks. Consequently, every language which 
has ever been used in the history of the world reveals a subcon- 
scious urge on the part of man to make language do whatever it 
can do (in its time and circumstances) and with a minimum ex- 
penditure of effort. 

In the case of a language which has been imposed on a con- 
quered community, that community merely utilizes (adapts itself 
to) the new basic linguistic material and proceeds (subconsciously) 
toward the attainment of that same maximum of linguistic effi- 
ciency which the conditions of the community’s life allow. 

The urge toward the attainment of maximum linguistic effi- 
ciency is the result of necessity, i.e., it is one more subconscious 
manifestation of the struggle for existence. 

In the case of all linguistic change, the ultimate selection (on 
the part of the linguistic community in its striving for linguistic 
efficiency) of a new “form” (phonetic, morphological, syntactical 
and semantic) is made over a relatively long period of time by 
the method of trial and error (seemingly the fundamental method 
of all human activity or existence, and, possibly, of all activity or 
existence) exercised by all the members of the linguistic community. 

The innumerable variations in the speech of a linguistic com- 
munity at any given time (clearly observable, for example, in the 
case of any contemporary language) may be considered as tenta- 
tive “mutations” resulting from the interplay of assimilation (the 
conservation of energy) and dissimilation (differentiation ; the need 
for clarity) in the almost wholly unconscious striving of the lin- 
guistic community toward linguistic efficiency, i.e., toward a seem- 
ingly necessary state of balance between clarity and the conserva- 
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tion of energy. 

With respect to specific data, the Outline deals only with the 
phonology of Italian, Spanish and French. 

As partial evidence of the basis of the present theory, the 
Outline presents a number of analyses of specific Romance con- 
sonantal and vocalic changes, including a relatively extensive dis- 
cussion of Romance diphthongization. Perhaps the most striking 
and original evidence in support of the theory is that which demon- 
strates that the formula for phonetic change is exactly the same in 
the case of consonants and vowels, including the process of diph- 
thongization. 

This formula may be stated as follows: When the urge toward 
conservation of energy threatens, by means of the process of as- 
similation, to oversimplify a word (threatens to make it ambiguous), 
the urge toward clarity (understandability; effectiveness) mani- 
fests itself by bringing about the process of dissimilation (differen- 
tiation). The formula holds whether the sounds be contiguous 
or not. 

In the case of non-contiguous sounds, it is proposed that the 
assimilation takes place by acoustic (or physiological) analogy. 
For example, the diphthongization (breaking) of tonic vowels is 
a reaction against oversimplification. Thus, it is proposed that in 
all the words of the Vulgar Latin of Italy and Spain tonic [e] and 
[e] were gradually becoming so similar that a large number of 
words involving those sounds (i.e., at least a large enough number 
of words to make the ultimate change necessary for clarity) were 
gradually threatened with losing their individuality (with being 
confused with other words). The same was true of [9] and [o]. 


The need for clarity and general effectiveness, therefore, 
brought about the overpronunciation of those open vowels. Since 
only those open vowels were overpronounced (and ultimately diph- 
thongized) in Italian and Spanish, it is apparent that those open 
vowels were the ones which were approaching in quality the cor- 
responding closed vowels, because the evidence points clearly to 
the fact that only those sounds which are in danger of being as- 
similated (with the threat of oversimplification of the words in- 
volved) are the ones which are overpronounced. 

Overpronunciation always results in lengthening (doubling). 
However, when doubling does not produce an adequate differentia- 
tion, the doubled sound, or one-half of the doubled sound, continues 
to change until adequate differentiation is brought about. Thus, 
O.S. tonic [e] > [ee] > [ié] just as (in the case of contiguous 
sounds) O.S. [mr] > [mmr] > [mbr]. It is noteworthy that 
what this theory calls the “flight from assimilation” proceeds only 
so far (i.e., the differentiation is only so great) as to avoid the 
assimilation. The urge for conservation of energy continually mani- 
fests itself, and to such a degree that the sound threatened with 
assimilation frequently is able to react successfully against that 
assimilation while retaining some of its own (original) phonetic 
quality or even while acquiring some phonetic quality of the sound 
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which threatens to cause the assimilation. Thus, the new element of 
[ié] has the relatively high front quality of the original [e] and 
also of the [e] which was threatening a complete assimilation of that 
[e]; and the new element of [mbr] has the labial quality of the 
original [m]. 

Finally, it is proposed that the same basic procedure which is 
described in the above paragraphs with respect to phonology takes 
place, mutatis mutandis, in morphology, syntax, semantics and every 
phase of language. 

The inaccurate statements in the review of Professor Frein will 
now be quoted, and will be followed by the present writer’s com- 
ments, in brackets. 

The author asserts that dissimilation “is really assimilation. . . .” (Page 
345.) [The author never makes such a general statement, although he does 
make the foliowing remark on p. 3: “Dissimilation” of the type V. L. Augus- 
tus > V. L. Agustus is really assimilation, i.e., the u of au is completely 
assimilated to the u of the following syllable.] 

For him, the well-known phenomenon of assimilation is due to “audi- 
tive association or acoustic (or physiological) analogy;”... (Page 345.) [The 
theory states that auditive association is one type of assimilation. } 

For example, on p. 2, the author says that when a language is im- 
posed upon a conquered community, that community is provided with a 
more efficient language than the one it had previously. (Page 346.) [In the 
Outline, the only possible source of Professor Frein’s astonishing misreading 
is the following, on p. 2: “However, let us suppose that the language B of 
the community B’ is imposed upon the conquered community A’, and that, 
judged from a hypothetical ideal standard, language B is more efficient 
than anomage ae 

On p. 5, the author implies that metathesis is due to a “planned im- 
provement” rather than an unconscious, unwanted change. (Page 346.) 
[Aside from the fact that what Professor Frein considers to be the theory’s 
implication is in no way implied, he has put in quotation marks the expres- 
sion “planned improvement” which expression is not to be found in the 
pamphlet and which is contrary to the present writer's frequent statements 
that all linguistic changes take place almost wholly unconsciously. ] 

. . Dr. Deferrari has reduced assimilation, dissimilation and analogy 
to one basic phenomenon (assimilation). ... (Page 346). [The clearly ex- 
pressed basis of the theory is that assimilation and dissimilation are exactly 
opposite phenomena. | 

The use of the single word “assimilation” to mean three different phe- 
nomena ... (assimilation, dissimilation and analogy). ... (Page 346.) [The 
theory in no way states or implies the identity of assimilation and dis- 
similation. ] 

. the author would have us believe that “all the members of the lin- 
guistic community strove to get the best or most efficient forms of the 
word, .. .” (Page 347.) [By his use of quotation marks, Professor Frein 
attributes to the Outline a remark, never expressed in those words, which 
implies a conscious striving. The theory constantly states and assumes that 
all linguistic changes are produced almost wholly unconsciously. } 

... and the “irregular spellings .. . represent pronunciations. . . 
(Page 347.) [In the Outline, the statement is as follows: It is highly 
probable that many “irregular” spellings. . . 

It must be remembered that the spoken word must come first, and that 
the written word is just an attempt to represent the phonetic sound. (Page 
347.) [No statement or implication in the Outline is so naive as to justify 
Professor Frein in making such an obvious remark, in the form of an ad- 
monition, about “phonetic sound” sic !] 


” 


Harry A. DEFERRARI 
Catholic University of America 
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